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INTRODUCTION 
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I. 


Revolutionary 
worlds: an 
introduction 


ROEL FRAKKING AND ABDUL WAHID' 


THE IDEA BEHIND THE BOOK 

This book is firmly grounded in the belief that much of what is assumed 
to constitute the Indonesian Revolution (1945-1949) is actually not under- 
stood all too well. There is still much ground to explore and explain. With 
that in mind, this edited volume begins with the question: “What was the 
revolution like as a lived experience?’ This is a rather broad and open ap- 
proach, but that was exactly the point. First and foremost, the book breaks 
the revolution up into separate regions, which are studied by different re- 
searchers. Eight maps at the front illustrate Indonesia’s sheer geographical 
complexity. This allowed them to devise their own research question along 
with primary and secondary research questions that, taken together, provide 


Indonesian freedom slogan painted on a colonial-era office in Malang, early 1947. Similar 
slogans adorned many buildings in major towns and cities and were an integral part of the 


vi evolutionary landscape. Source: Cas Oorthuys, Nederlands Fotomuseum. 
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answers to the books central question. This book’s regional approach reflects 
the need to dismantle the idea that there was one revolution that looked the 
same everywhere and elicited similar responses from Dutch and Indonesian 
actors alike. Our approach reflects the multitude of vantage points and per- 
spectives as well as — equally important — a coming together in dialogue of 
two historiographies that have remained separate for too long. 

A cursory glance at Dutch historiography as it stands today proves this 
point. Most recently, scholars have homed in on the particularly violent 
nature of decolonization and its so-called ‘extreme’ properties. On the one 
hand, this has been occasioned by the demands put forth by survivors and 
their relatives that former colonial empires recognize and offer reparations 
for the horrible abuses committed.” On the other, this ‘violent turn’ was the 
logical endpoint of a question everyone knew the answer to but whose answer 
was difficult to put on paper, partially due to the staying power of veterans’ 
narratives. This question was, quite simply: How pervasive and systematic 
was Dutch violence during the Indonesian War of Independence in particu- 
lar and during centuries of the Dutch colonial occupation of Indonesia in 
general? The persistence of survivors and their relatives dovetailed with his- 
torians and cultural institutions who, in varying degrees, were finally ready 
to address their nation’s sordid past — or at least bring it out into the open’ 

The larger historical project (funded by the Dutch government) of which 
this book isa part is entitled Independence, Decolonization, Violence and War 
in Indonesia 1945-1950. It focused on precisely the problem of Dutch mili- 
tary violence during the last major colonial war the nation conducted — in 
Indonesia. In a series of substantial volumes totalling thousands of pages, it 
concluded that Dutch violence in that war had been both extreme systematic 
and structural. The Dutch cabinet immediately offered a ‘deep apology to 
the people of Indonesia today (reinforcing earlier apologies including one 
by the king in 2020)'4 Unfortunately, although this ‘violent turn’ in Dutch 
colonial studies has finally led to the Netherlands owning up to the violence, 
it has again resulted in a neglect of the experiences of those who stood at the 
receiving end of colonial violence who sought to escape or combat it on their 
own terms. The present volume is one of a small number within that larger 
project to seek engagement with Indonesian historians. How the resulting 
dialogue progressed — haltingly at first, but in the end in an inspiring man- 
ner — is discussed at some length below. Here, we would simply note that the 
participating Dutch and Indonesian historians came to the project with their 
own background of a dominant national interpretive tradition. 


Indonesian historiography, in turn, has had its own blind spots. For a long 
time, it was the state that determined what historical inquiries were allowed 
and what was frowned upon.’ Whereas Dutch historians tended to focus on 
violence, Indonesian historians traditionally opted to present the revolution 
as something the entire nation stood behind monolithically, fighting for the 
Republic of Indonesia that Sukarno and Mohammad Hatta had famously 
proclaimed independent on 17 August 1945. The periode perang kemerdeka- 
an (the independence period) or the periode revolusi kemerdekaan (the rev- 
olutionary war period) thus became a sacred period, a narrative very much 
pushed by the successive New Order governments under President Suhar- 
to. During this period, Indonesians — regardless of their ethnicity, class or 
political interests — united to defend their independence. Nationalistic and 
military themes became dominant, whereby the featuring of “big men, such 
as Sukarno or Sudirman, and heroic stances — the Battle for Surabaya or the 
‘Convoy War’ in Sukabumi come to mind — became the norm. At the same 
time, other stories were minimized — stories about regional differences, in- 
ternal disputes and violence, the contributions of left-wing politicians and 
revolutionaries and the daily lives of ordinary people. They were branded as 
unnecessary and edged out of the frame. Either way, the Indonesian Revolu- 
tion is often seen from distinct national perspectives. 

Revolutionary Worlds aims to breach the boundaries between the Indo- 
nesian and Dutch historiographies. In doing so, it approaches literature and 
historical trends critically. It must be noted, however, that the book does not 
present a unified Indonesian-Dutch history, instead it critically engages and 
furthers the existing literature on various levels. On one level, this collection 
decentralizes the narrative in order to reduce Java’s historical preponderance in 
general and the influence of the Republican government in Yogyakarta specif- 
ically. On another level, the collection breaks with teleological traditions. Too 
often, historical analyses pretend that the Republican interpretation of merde- 
ka was shared across Indonesias vast archipelago and that local revolutionaries 
acted in total accordance. Although this may have been unintentional on the 
part of the historians — for example due to a strong focus they may have put on 
Dutch violence (extreme or otherwise) that analytically displaced Indonesian 
experiences (depicting Indonesian as hapless victims of faceless opponents) or 
due to an approach that overemphasized the extent of unity among the Indo- 
nesians — the chapters in this volume seek to dispel this notion.’ 

Put differently, this edited volume aims to reinsert the complexity in an 
otherwise oversimplified interpretation of the 1945-1949 period that holds 
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sway both in the Netherlands and Indonesia: the idea of one conflict where- 
in the Republic and its armed forces worked to keep the returning Dutch 
from reclaiming their erstwhile colony in Southeast Asia. We want to show 
that there were other insurgent groups, fighters and polities besides the Re- 
public, their Dutch opponents and their respective armed forces that were 
actively involved in the conflict, and that the Indonesian Revolution was a 
highly multifaceted event constricted and shaped by actors representing dif- 
ferent political, religious, social and regional entities. They displayed these 
differences sometimes through the medium of fire and sword, sometimes 
through words alone, sometimes parallel to the larger Dutch-Indonesian 
conflict, and sometimes as an integral part of it. 

Taken together, these developments and the changes they wrought in Indo- 
nesias social, political and economic landscapes can best be studied and dissect- 
ed at the local and regional levels, which reveal the different perspectives of local 
communities and alternative social movements — all with their own ideals, mo- 
tives and fears — acting in contexts and situations wherein strategic and some- 
times existential choices were unavoidable and highly decisive. Revolutionary 
Worlds, then, brings out the plurality of experiences that spawned multiple rev- 
olutions. With this point of view firmly established, the concept of ‘tevolution- 
ary worlds’ attains greater meaning: it refers to the multivariance of experiential 
worlds, inhabited and animated by collectives and individuals chasing local and 
regional interests, seeking organization or disorganization to channel these in- 
terests in an attempt to mould their own futures in the context of rapid, ma- 
jor changes. To reveal the layered histories in question, including their intricate 
dynamics and their mutual dependencies, each of the chapters in this volume 
focuses on a specific region of the vast Indonesian archipelago. Without seeking 
exhaustive treatment of the revolution in each region or executing one-on-one 
comparisons, the chapters reveal — individually and taken together — elements 
of the revolutionary worlds situated in Bali, North and West Sumatra, South 
Sulawesi, and West, Central and East Java. Unfortunately, and this points to a 
weakness of this edited volume, we do not cover all Indonesian regions and two 
important ones, Kalimantan and Papua, are left out. The intention was there to 
include them, however due to practical reasons we did not succeed. 

Naturally, there are other, ground-breaking scholars who have preceded 
us. Already in 1986, Regional Dynamics of the Indonesian Revolution, edit- 
ed by Audrey Kahin, compiled studies on various regions during the rev- 
olution. It too sought to decentralize and thereby reduce Javas influence. 
Conceptually, however, this collection differs from Revolutionary Worlds, 


most notably in its treatment of each region in isolation and in the way the 
Republic's brand of revolution appeared to unfold rather similarly in each 
case. One critical historian later called this approach the franchise model? 
This edited volume, by contrast, breaks away from analyses that look back 
on the Indonesian war against re-colonization with the fixed outcome — the 
transfer of sovereignty in December 1949 — in mind.’ 

The notion, furthermore, that various Indonesian factions competed with 
each other (often violently) over the proper way to defend Indonesias in- 
dependence against the Dutch and over the political endpoint they had in 
mind — a unitary state, a federation, a communist Indonesia or an Islamic 
Indonesia — has also been argued elsewhere. One early example was Hen- 
ri Alers, who already in 1956 addressed the notion that the independence 
movement was from its very inception deeply divided. This rift was caused by 
the fact that an older generation of nationalists — together with much of the 
traditional feudal aristocracy — favoured diplomacy over outright warfare. 
They faced off with younger firebrands (ex post facto dubbed the “Genera- 
tion of 1945”) who would stop at nothing to formalize independence sooner 
rather than later? A select number of Indonesian scholars have also addressed 
similar themes from the 1980s onwards. 


THE TITLE 

Regardless, this volume breaks new ground by introducing the concept of ‘rev- 
olutionary worlds’ The title illustrates the notion that when Hatta and Sukarno 
declared Indonesia’s independence on 17 August 1945, even if the Republic of 
Indonesia's national anthem was being sung across Indonesia, the exact course 
of the revolution and development — the very notion of ‘being’ independent 
— was still largely up in the air. The idea of ‘revolutionary worlds’ recognizes 
this fact; it is a testimony to the various experiential worlds constructed by 
the people in Indonesia — Indonesians, Indians, Chinese, Dutch, etc. — while 
furthering or countering the revolution, either collectively or as individuals. 
These worlds existed both locally and nationally, were organized or disorgan- 
ized, but were always populated by a myriad of groups and individuals. 

The concept of ‘revolutionary worlds’ has various sub-concepts and themes 
attached to it. For one, the revolution must be understood as a clear break with 
pre-Second World War Indonesia. This volume has sought to capture that break 
by understanding the revolution as a time of ‘people’s sovereignty’. All layers of 
society, from raja to tani, understood that massive change was underway — a 
change that had been in the making for half a century at least — and that it was 
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now possible to reify dreams of self-determination and, on a more personal 
level, advancement in various forms." Despite the project's emphasis on revo- 
lutionary Indonesia, Revolutionary Worlds teases out continuations as well in 
order to recognize the long trajectories of violence, suppression, expropriation, 
expulsion and discrimination that the Dutch systematically subjected Indone- 
sians in all walks of life to, linking the post-1945 situation to pre-revolution 
lives. Such a longer analytical perspective also allows the collected chapters to 
underline that the Indonesian revolutions did not just “happen, thereby giving 
the lie to the assertion still made in some quarters that the Japanese occupa- 
tion was what instilled political consciousness in Indonesians. Rather, our book 
aims to show how the need for — and ideas about — independence had been 
growing and thriving in local, regional and global contexts for decades.” Seen 
from this vantage point, the violence unleashed during the revolutionary peri- 
od between 1945 and 1950 was not singular or ‘excessive’ at all. The peasants’ 
revolt in Banten, West Java (1888), the Aceh War (1873-1913), or the communist 
uprisings (1926-1927), for example: all point to a continuum of resistance as 
well as violent Dutch repression — a continuum that this book illuminates. 

Another common analytical point of departure is that revolution implies 
the overthrow of an unjust system or government or authority. In Indone- 
sias case, the Dutch government had collapsed as a result of the invasion 
by Japan, which proceeded to systematically dismantle the Dutch Colonial 
Civil Administration (Binnenlands Bestuur). The Japanese replaced it with 
their own naval and military authorities who, in turn, retained the dual gov- 
erning system with its Indonesian rulers and administrators largely in place. 
The latter continued to govern after the Japanese surrender on 15 August 
1945 and the proclamation of independence two days later. The returning 
Dutch attempted to destroy Indonesian centres of authority wherever they 
found them. Many studies in this volume therefore feature the violent com- 
petition between Indonesian-Republican and Dutch spheres of influence. 
The chapters reveal the seemingly endless local dynamic of state formation 
and collapse that made it difficult for locals to see the distinction between 
insurgent and counterinsurgent, just as Dutch and Indonesian forces could 
no longer differentiate between combatant and non-combatant.” 

Asa result of the local revolutionary and counter-revolutionary dynamics, 
the violence unleashed by Dutch and Indonesian civil and military author- 
ities against local populations, whose support both Dutch and Indonesian 
authorities relied upon, became ‘law-establishing’ violence. Its goal was to 
communicate who was in charge and which party demanded fealty, compli- 


ance and support. Over time, it was argued, such violence would engender 
more robust forms of control from which proper governance could follow. 
As the contestation between spheres of influence failed to result in a deci- 
sive triumph for one side or the other, and as borders between such spheres 
remained porous at best, both spatially and temporally, the violence that 
was meted out was immediately enormously intense and remained that way 
throughout the revolutionary years. As Indonesian and Dutch troops de- 
manded cooperation from the local people, the violence they used to enforce 
it became more and more pervasive, entering the very homes of people in or- 
der to control their bodies. A corollary to this nexus of violence and control 
was that it pushed communities exposed to it into various directions. Where 
Indonesian troops or paramilitaries held sway, communities tended to sup- 
port them. Conversely, where Dutch authorities posed a credible threat, peo- 
ple provided them with intelligence and cooperation. Communities, in other 
words, lived in a state of liminality while at the same time seeking safety, 
security and access to resources such as food and shelter. Most often, Indo- 
nesians and others ended up supporting more than one party. 

This duality of allegiance can also be detected in the staunchly anti-Dutch, 
anti-colonialism camp. Although other works have pointed this out in pass- 
ing, Revolutionary Worlds shows how, on many occasions, the revolution had 
less to do with Dutch activities and more with a systematic reconfiguration 
of specifically local power structures and relations, demeanours, habits, com- 
portment and — above all — political futures, even beyond the narrower con- 
fines of revolutionary warfare. The importance of Dutch actions was relegat- 
ed to the background. The attention given to Dutch activity was superseded 
by internal Indonesian discussions and actions focused on what being inde- 
pendent meant. Revolutionary Worlds gives countenances to these negotia- 
tions and inward dynamics to reveal tensions between the different interpre- 
tations given to how to achieve independence. The resultant tensions reared 
themselves in various ways — mentally, but also spatially and temporally. 

There were many instances in which Republican-dominated statecraft em- 
anating from Yogyakarta (Central Java) where the Republican government 
resided, clashed with different, local-regional interpretations of nationalism, 
statecraft and representation. Such tensions often involved the young firebrands 
of the Generation of 45, the often-militarized youths who, in their wish to die 
rather than lose independence, guarrelled with the older, cautious nationalists 
who advocated a mix of diplomasi and confrontation with the Dutch. Further- 
more, the Republic and its official army, the Tentara Nasional Indonesia (TNT), 
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constantly had to contend with other armed organizations that had different 
endgames in mind. The Negara Islam Indonesia (Nu, Indonesian Islamic State), 
for example, not only combatted Dutch forces; they were equally keen to fight 
the TNI over ownership of the revolution. At yet another level, women grabbed 
the chance that the revolution offered them: their participation ensured that 
they could renegotiate age-old societal conventions regarding their conduct 
both at home and in public. 

For heuristic purposes, the book is divided into two sections. Each high- 
lights the term Revolutionary Worlds in a slightly different way — one empha- 
sizing its overwhelmingly ‘revolutionary’ character, the other its manifold 
‘worlds’ character. The first section is therefore entitled simply Revolutionary... 
The chapters in this section bring into focus the revolutionary energy that fired 
up many parts of the population in Indonesia. They underscore the assertion 
made above - that the revolutionary movement was by no means monolithic — 
by demonstrating just how widespread its radical spirit of renewal was. Revolu- 
tion inflamed the hearts of a great many people in all walks of life. This section 
of the book offers a view that may come as more of a surprise to Dutch readers 
than to Indonesians. Its youthful, hopeful energy is worlds away from the co- 
lonial assertion that Indonesians wanted ‘tranquillity and order, that colonial 
business-as-usual was the best of all possible worlds, and that the pemuda were 
mainly a security problem. It is also worlds away from the image of Indone- 
sians as passive victims of Dutch military violence. Indeed, the Dutch military 
are not even that central to many of these chapters. Where counter-revolu- 
tionary violence does occur in them, it is seen in this section to be particularly 
ill-judged and illegitimate. But Indonesian readers, too, will find much in this 
section to challenge what they thought they knew about their revolution. The 
whole idea of revolution is itself being rediscovered by Indonesians who yearn 
to consult a bottom-up history of that momentous event. 

The second section is entitled ... Worlds, as a reminder that there were 
many revolutionary worlds. Here the focus is on groups and places within 
Indonesia where the revolutionary energy, which inevitably reached them 
too, in some way looked problematic. It takes a particular interest in various 
minorities, some of whom saw the revolution in a difficult light. These chap- 
ters make it clear why they saw it that way — it was by no means always a case 
of dyed-in-the-wool colonial attitudes — and how attempts to relieve their 
anxieties were sometimes successfully accommodated within the Republic. 
While we would not want to say that this section contains more surprises 
for Indonesian readers than for Dutch ones, it is undoubtedly true that neg- 


ative revolutionary experiences among minorities have until recently been a 
taboo subject within Indonesian historiography. Their discovery by young 
historians today is challenging and revitalizing history departments around 
Indonesia in ways we explore further below. 


REVOLUTIONARY... 
The great Indonesian historian Sartono Kartodirdjo suggested some time ago al- 
ready that the focus of Indonesian history-writing should be society and not any 
particular institution within it such as the military or any big name such as the 
president. As a structural functionalist, Sartono wished to map it all out rather 
than focus only on one group. A revolution, too, isa sociological phenomenon 
involving many different groups. He wrote about this in the 1980s, at the height 
of the militaristic New Order.” The present book focuses on society. It is thus 
clearly not an innovation. Sartono (1921-2007) was a professor at Universitas 
Gadjah Mada (UGM). Avoiding the ‘big name’ approach to history-writing is the 
UGM approach. But narrowly nationalistic and frankly anti-intellectual impuls- 
es arising from the historical controversies immediately following the Reforma- 
si” have ironically made this approach less self-evidently commendable than it 
once was. Research into the revolutionary period, so important to understand- 
ing Indonesia today, has been dominated by a state narrative, to the detriment 
of an academic approach. It is now necessary to revive Sartonos insight. One of 
the spin-offs of the present volume is another book, an anthology produced by 
UGM consisting of historical articles on the revolution in the spirit of Sartono 
that includes chapters on everything from vagrants (gelandangan) to women.” 
There are those who fear that broadening the scope of writing on the revo- 
lution to include such disparate social groups will lead to a revisionist weaken- 
ing of the national narrative. To them, the UGM historians among us say: No, 
that is not where we want to go. One recent example of where they do want 
to go is a volume compiled by UGM historian Sri Margana and his colleagues 
on the revolutionary attack on Dutch-held Yogyakarta on 1 March 1949. It 
showed thar this spectacular event could not have succeeded without the co- 
operation of many groups within society. Yet for a long time the government 
insisted it was all accomplished by Suharto, then a young officer who later 
became president.” Indeed, this insistence on individual heroism is part of a 
pattern. The revolution is today widely considered a time when everyone tries 
to get one of their own recognized as a national hero — someone from their 
region or their institution — because this is when Indonesia was formed. There 
is a veritable cottage industry of heroic narratives. A healthier approach in the 
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present volume is demonstrated by the chapters by Galuh Ambar Sasi and 
Farabi Fakih. They show that this was the period when Indonesia strengthened 
its identity as a nation precisely by working together as a society. 

Galuh Ambar Sasi’s contribution to this book highlights the role of wom- 
en in the Indonesian revolution centred in Yogyakarta. Her vivacious insights 
show that their meaning-making activities in this city in the heartland of the 
revolution went far beyond soup kitchens or even conference organizing. 
They were intellectually and culturally transformative, emancipatory person- 
al experiences that were never inferior to those of men. Galuh’s contribution 
is vital in showing why women’s roles should be part of the standard histories. 

Highlighting another facet of Yogyakarta, Farabi Fakih employs a rich 
examination of diaries, novels and films to describe the atmosphere in the 
revolutionary capital. Beyond being uniformly heroic, he shows how Yog- 
yakarta life proved more ambivalent than commonly assumed. The specific 
sticking point is the identity of the ubiquitous pemuda, who were represent- 
ed by the Dutch as barbaric and violent and by the educated Republican 
elites as the future-oriented moral backbone of the nation, but who were 
hardly able to represent themselves. Some subalterns, especially artists, criti- 
cized the ‘life of luxury’ lived by Republican elites in Yogyakarta. 

Adopting a meta view of the archipelago, Yuanda Zaras pioneering study 
foregrounds how a Republican propaganda machine depicted the enemy as 
barbaric, arrogant and non-human through ad hoc posters and caricatures. 
Across this monstrous ‘Other’ stood Indonesians, who were either humili- 
ated or, in the case of freedom fighters, cast as the agile and victorious hero. 
This iconography created as well as reflected negative images of the Dutch 
within the population. Its portrayal of the manipulative and cruel colonial 
administration and military remains salient today. 

Martijn Eickhoff’s chapter offers a view of the revolution from the Cen- 
tral Javanese harbour city of Semarang. By contrasting Indonesian accounts 
of the contested Dutch reoccupation of Semarang with Dutch ones, the 
chapter brings into sharp relief the problems the Dutch faced in terms of 
their legitimacy. In order to gain control over the administrative apparatus 
(for the sake of security and economic welfare), the Dutch had to trust a 
large body of Indonesian officialdom. The refusal on the part of hawkish 
Dutch officeholders (here represented by garrison commander Van Langen) 
to dispense such trust — and, indeed, the underestimation by all Dutch per- 
sonnel of the depth of revolutionary commitment among ordinary Indone- 
sians — was to cost them their entire project. 


In the chapter “Fast Java, 1949: The revolution that shaped Indonesia, Gerry 
van Klinken and Maarten van der Bent speak directly to the internal tensions 
within the thrust and direction of the revolution in 1949. By way of Command- 
er Sungkono, this chapter traces the popular side to the revolution to show that 
the militancy of the ‘red’ revolutionaries of East Java resulted in Indonesia ul- 
timately becoming a non-ethnic, centralized, democratic and sovereign repub- 
lic. It was through their influences — more so than the Westernized moderate 
‘green’ diplomats nominally in charge of the national revolution — that another 
path to independence was effectively blocked, one favouring an ethnicized, fed- 
eral, aristocratically led nation within a Dutch sphere of influence. 

Any military campaign is dependent on logistics. Between 1945 and 1950, 
both Republican and Dutch forces faced logistical problems. More specifi- 
cally, as Julianto Ibrahim demonstrates for Central Java, shortages revolved 
mainly around access to food and weapons. Both Dutch and Indonesian 
forces tried to enforce blockades in order to control what and where food 
and weapons were available but also what access their opponents had to such 
provisions. Dutch restrictions on food circulation and availability harmed ci- 
vilians and can be considered war crimes. Even if many considered controlling 
food availability a revolutionary activity, both Indonesian and Dutch forces 
engaged in criminal activities to seize weapons, provisions and other necessi- 
ties. Participation in revolution, in other words, involved costs that devolved 
upon the local communities. Access to food was one element closed off at 
various times and in different places across the Indonesian archipelago . 

In Bali, the region that Anne-Lot Hoek writes about, Dutch military ac- 
tion aimed to block political alternatives to the federal programme that would 
make Bali part of the State of East Indonesia (Negara Indonesia Timur, NIT) 
after 1945. The chapter argues that historians have often wrongfully disaggre- 
gated Dutch violence on the island from Dutch neo-colonial political designs 
for the incorporation of Bali into the federal state. The military suppression 
of a Republican resistance unit in Bali, the Dutch military campaign in South 
Sulawesi, and the attack on Palembang all serve to illustrate that the objective 
was as much to protect Dutch “clients as to eliminate anti-Dutch enemies. 

Whether featuring men or women, subaltern youths or educated urban- 
ites, soldiers or civil servants, the chapters in this section bring to light the 
sheer variety of ways in which the revolution energized people and made 
them feel ready to make the ultimate sacrifice. Those tasked with coun- 
ter-revolutionary activities had to resort to repressive violence of a kind that 
was to win few friends among such a mobilized population. 
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WORLDS 
A revolution always has a dark side. It is not all glory; it divides and pits 
communities against each other. The revolutionary experience of various 
ethnic and religious minorities, who, as suspects often too closely tied to 
the colonial system, were treated violently in many places, isa case in point. 
The topic is important because it touches on identities, shifting loyalties and 
international orientations that would otherwise rarely be considered. 

We already knew a fair amount about the revolutionary experiences of the 
ethnic Chinese in Indonesia. Since the fall of Suharto, historical studies on 
the ethnic Chinese have flourished within Indonesia, including — or perhaps 
especially — concerning their experiences during this revolutionary period. 
Ravando Lie and Didi Kwartanada have written numerous papers about the 
ethnic Chinese during the revolution, and they have inspired other young 
historians in Yogyakarta and beyond, for example in Malang. The present 
volume adds to our knowledge with no less than three original chapters. 
We learn that as relatively recent migrants at the time, the ethnic Chinese 
were not considered — and often did not consider themselves — citizens of 
the Indonesian nation. The politically interested among them were instead 
engrossed by the revolution taking place at that very time in China. Chinese 
consulates all over the archipelago issued instructions on how to respond to 
the Indonesian revolution. In many places, the Republic of Indonesia did 
not really protect them from the local violence they faced. Aceh was an ex- 
ception, and that was because the Republic there was relatively secure from 
Dutch military intervention. Other minorities have until now been alto- 
gether forgotten — the Belanda Depok just outside Jakarta, for example, or 
the Indians in and around Medan. 

Even the term ‘minority’ is debatable. After all, everyone is a minority in 
some way. And wasn’t the revolution precisely about eliminating ethnicity 
as a basis for discriminating against them? But the discussion does present us 
with questions we would otherwise not consider. What about people who 
lived in the archipelago but were not considered colonial subjects or were 
neither ‘native’ nor ‘local’? These people did not belong to the categories of 
people who felt most abused by colonial exploitation and who were most 
enthusiastic about the promise of the revolution. 

That the topic is sensitive is also understandable. Many members of eth- 
nic minorities who experienced violence during the revolution have been 
reluctant to speak about it within Indonesia, not wanting to be seen as dis- 
loyal to the nation of which they are now inseparably a part. In the past, 


the topic has for this reason been left largely to foreign researchers such as 
Mary Somers Heidhues.” That is now changing. FX Harsono is an Indo- 
nesian artist who has combined research into anti-Chinese violence during 
the revolution with commemoration rituals. This kind of work has opened 
up room for public discussion on social media. Suddenly many aspects of 
the revolution that had long been known by experts but never very openly 
discussed are generating a sense of discovery within the broader society. The 
popular history magazine Historia has made available much of the history 
that previously had been discussed only among specialists. 

The Indonesian historians involved in the present volume understand 
that not all the material we are presenting here may be suitable for use in 
schools, where the intention is to strengthen the national spirit by placing 
exemplary heroes in the spotlight. We are academics, and we just want to 
know what actually happened. We feel we must learn to accept that no na- 
tion’s history can be only about the good and glorious things. We can also 
learn something from the bad things in the past. 

As a matter of fact, as the following chapters richly illustrate, heroism 
is by no means absent even in the midst of a logic of violence that other- 
wise has little to recommend it. A case in point are three chapters focusing 
largely on the revolution in South Sulawesi, a part of Indonesia where the 
Republic of Indonesia was unable to build much of a presence in the face of 
rival forces. Sarkawi Husain’s chapter explores the State of East Indonesia 
(NIT) in South Sulawesi. The NIT should not be viewed as solely a Dutch 
construct. Beyond Dutch manipulations, Indonesian administrative elites 
were very much instrumental in building up the state as well as giving it ad- 
ministrative life. As long as overt statecraft was made impossible — partially 
due to the heavy-handed Dutch monitoring of the NIT — federalism was re- 
garded as a valid form of governance to some Indonesian politicians. While 
operating within the confines of a federal state, these politicians continually 
and deliberately undermined associated Dutch symbolism, for example by 
using the Indonesian-Republican flag and the Indonesian national anthem 
as representations of the NIT. In a way, these elites could not do otherwise. 
A variety of non-elite revolutionary movements, meanwhile, engaged in 
demonstration, propaganda and violence in support of a unitary republic. 

The title of Roel Frakking’s chapter is a quote from a Sulawesian man 
whose son had gone off to fight the Dutch: “The harsher they act, the more 
fuss there'll be. This saying represents a kind of heroic refusal to surrender 
and submit to Dutch authority, even in the face of impossible odds. Stay- 
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ing within NIT territory generally and South Sulawesi specifically, Frak- 
king shows the entrenched nature of Indonesian mobilization against the 
Dutch re-colonization attempt after August 1945. Moving the focus away 
from Captain Raymond Westerling's Special Troops Corps, Frakking brings 
back into the eguation how resistance cells derailed all Dutch endeavours to 
govern but also how local anti-Dutch organizations dealt with Republican 
influences from Java. Without placing Dutch and Indonesian violence on 
an egual footing in terms of end-goals, the chapter illustrates how hyper- 
intense violence was the result of assumptions adopted by both sides that 
they could only win by denying the opposition the right to exist. Numerous 
examples of the senseless violence this assumption gave rise to are discussed. 
They largely impacted communities whose opinion was never asked. 

Local intra-elite rivalry also played a role in perpetuating the violence in 
South Sulawesi, as Taufik Ahmad shows in his chapter on the former king- 
dom of Polombangkeng south of Makassar. It delves further into the inner 
working of Sulawesi’s anti-colonial militia groups and their political affilia- 
tions. Local elites charted their own course between the two opposing pres- 
sures of the Dutch and the Republic. These elites made such decisions to 
satisfy their need to safeguard their positions of power vis-a-vis other local, 
rival elites. The instability of the revolution heightened inter-elite rivalries 
going back at least a hundred years. The contest for authority first became 
intense when the Dutch set up a powerful colonial administration over 
their heads in the mid-nineteenth century. The imperatives of complex and 
shifting local alliance-formation led to violent and damaging behaviour at 
moments when it was unclear who had the ultimate rule-making authority. 

The tragic conseguences for subaltern villagers of a revolutionary situ- 
ation deadlocked between multiple militarized forces are also highlighted 
in Roel Frakking's chapter on West Java. The last years of the revolution in 
West Java saw no less than three political-military forces competing for con- 
trol over the same territory: the TNI (and affiliated militant organizations), 
the Darul Islam and the Dutch (and their client state Pasundan). Each de- 
ployed the same logic of violence in their interactions with the local eth- 
nic and village communities, namely that those who did not submit' were 
‘traitors’ (bugot). This logic sent whole populations into evacuation camps, 
where they suffered disease and deprivation. It blurred the lines between 
‘revolutionary’ and ‘counter-revolutionary’ warfare. 

The first of the chapters on minorities is by Tri Wahyuning M. Irsyam 
and concerns an indigenous group living on the Depok ‘private lands’ for 


hundreds of years. They held a relatively privileged position within society 
before the Second World War, having already been emancipated in coloni- 
al times. The violence they experienced at the hands of revolutionaries was 
both criminal and ideological in nature. They had the added misfortune of 
living in militarily contested boundary territory. After the revolution, they 
faced new citizenship challenges with respect to the majority culture. 

The next three chapters address the ethnic Chinese communities during 
the revolution, all of which play out in various parts of Sumatra. The first 
chapter breaks the stereotype of generally prevalent anti-Chinese revolu- 
tionary violence. Mawardi Umar shows that, while elsewhere in revolution- 
ary Indonesia the Chinese minority often suffered violence for its suppos- 
edly pro-Dutch attitudes, in Aceh the transition was largely peaceful. The 
reason for this is that the Dutch never managed to re-occupy Aceh. A uni- 
fied political elite in Aceh offered conciliatory leadership. The Kuomintang 
leadership in China, influential among the Chinese in Indonesia, also even- 
tually supported the Republic. 

The reasons behind the eruption of anti-Chinese violence in East Sumatra 
(around Medan) in the same period are explored in the chapter by Anne van 
der Veer. She shows that while tensions between ethnic Chinese and indige- 
nous Indonesians predated the revolution, revolutionary violence exacerbat- 
ed them. This can be seen in three developments. One was the establishment 
of the Chinese Security Corps (Pao An Tui), set up in the wake of the arrival 
of Allied forces. This was accompanied by the rise of conservative leaders 
within the Chinese community, after progressives were sidelined amidst the 
violence. Both these factors stimulated the growth of Chinese particularism, 
in which the Chinese community lost faith in both Dutch and Republican 
abilities to protect them and relied instead on their own means. 

Erniwati has conducted a micro-historical study of the everyday life of 
the Chinese community in Padang. She shows that their situation was made 
more difficult early in the revolution by the efforts of Allied and Dutch oc- 
cupying forces to keep them isolated from the Republican bumiputra com- 
munity. Meanwhile, the Kuomintang leadership in China, influential with- 
in this community, initially advised adopting a ‘neutral’ stance towards the 
Republic. Attitudes changed when the leadership of a key Chinese commu- 
nity security organization (Pao An Tui) in Padang was replaced by a more 
conciliatory figure. 

Last but not least, Apriani Harahap shows in her chapter that the Indi- 
an community in Medan and surrounding areas also suffered during the 
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early revolution. This was attributed to the community's supposedly pro- 
Dutch attitudes but should also be linked to the arrival of troops from In- 
dia brought in by British Allied forces when they arrived in Sumatra. These 
troops implicated the local Indian community in their own communal pol- 
itics. It was not only ethnicity but also class that played a role in local Indi- 
an attitudes to the Republic. Youths tended to be Republican and wealthy 
merchants were usually more anti-Republican, while many others tried to 
stay out of trouble. 

Taken together, the chapters in this section illustrate that the intentional- 
ity of the revolution as an emancipatory ideal for Indonesians, and as a secu- 
rity nuisance for the Dutch, was apt to get lost in unintended consequences 
the more the war came down to a complex interplay of available resources. 
That was particularly the case in areas outside Java, where the Dutch were 
able to mobilize their troops on the ground before the Republic was able 
to be truly organized. The problem for the Dutch was persuading people 
of the rightness of their cause. In these situations, rival forces looked for 
allies among this or that group, leading to more bitter polarization within 
society. Nevertheless, in every one of these cases, the ultimate outcome was a 
resolution in favour of the emancipatory ideals with which it all started, an 
outcome that appears to have been welcomed everywhere. 


THE COLLABORATION 

In this final section, we reflexively examine our own experiences in writing 
this book. We draw some generalizations about how the two groups of his- 
torians who collaborated on it dealt with the expectations laid upon them 
by their respective national traditions of history-writing. Rather than going 
over the diplomatic complications that formed the backdrop to the larger 
project — they are explained in the introductory volume Beyond the Pale — 
we allow ourselves some personal, almost intimate observations on our own 
experiences as they emerged from the collaboration. 

When it became known that uGM would be involved in Independence, 
Decolonization, Violence and War in Indonesia 1945-1950, it immediately 
aroused criticism from various groups within Indonesian society, including 
some historians, as well as within the Netherlands. The Indonesians among 
us found themselves in a hostile media spotlight. The argument more or less 
went as follows: Accepting money from the foreign power that had once 
colonized the country, and that would no doubt seek to whitewash its own 
colonial past, was tantamount to ‘prostituting oneself? Even if the actual 


conclusions of the larger Independence, Decolonization, Violenceand War in 
Indonesia 1945-1950 project were, in fact, scathing of that colonial past, the 
Indonesian team stated right from the start that its participation would be 
on the basis of independence. The Indonesian researchers, for example, did 
not focus on violence per se, certainly not as much as the Dutch team did. 
In the same vein, the Indonesian team did not engage with any questions 
about Dutch war crimes, as this was (and is) a particularly Dutch discussion 
to begin with. Indonesian researchers simply upheld their own perspectives 
at every opportunity, which included a wide array of research questions, 
and sharing them freely with their Dutch colleagues and attempting to edu- 
cate them. It was on this basis that the Indonesian and Dutch teams worked 
together. 

The Indonesian team’s participation in Revolutionary Worlds was never 
about obtaining a Dutch apology or about Dutch violence per se. Instead, 
they saw it as an opportunity to learn more about a crucial period in In- 
donesian history. The objective was always to conduct good research and 
to write some high-quality publications. If the present project could stim- 
ulate further research, that was all to the good. It brought together eleven 
Indonesian researchers who worked with Dutch researchers to produce this 
book. They came from different universities around Indonesia, with various 
academic qualifications. Five of them were post-doctoral researchers, two 
were PhDs, and four were Master's or pre-PhD researchers. Beyond that, it 
paid for a Bachelor’s thesis and no fewer than nine Master’s theses about the 
revolutionary period. It would not be too much to say that it has contrib- 
uted to the birth of a new generation of Indonesian historians who are able 
to participate in international debates on this period in Indonesian history 
between the proclamation of independence in 1945 and the resolution of 
most of the contestation by 1950. It has, moreover, helped to build a signif- 
icant research database about this period that can be beneficial for future 
researchers. 

The present book came out of a long-standing partnership between Gad- 
jah Mada University (UGM) and the Royal Netherlands Institute of Southeast 
Asian and Caribbean Studies (Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en Volk- 
enkunde, KITLV) in conducting collaborative research about Indonesian his- 
tory. The UGM team, like their Dutch counterparts, set up their own research 
independently, which included formulating the research theme, selecting a 
methodology and perspective, and recruiting researchers. The only stipulation 
was that the research be conducted with academic rigour, based on the princi- 
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ple of mutual respect and openness. The objective was to promote an academic 
dialogue between Indonesian and Dutch historians over this particular period. 

Research collaboration of this nature had been fruitful in the 1980s. It 
evolved in the 1990s for both a good reason — Indonesia grew prosperous 
and needed foreign assistance less — and a bad one — the Indonesian govern- 
ment cut research links with the Netherlands in 1992 over the latter’s human 
rights protests. A new, more independent generation of Indonesian histo- 
rians reaffirmed links once the New Order ended: KITLV and UGM have 
worked together since 2003. They wanted to contribute something critical 
from their side. They wanted to teach their Dutch partners what an enlight- 
ened Indonesian perspective looks like. Indeed, they did this for their own 
country as well, in their own way. 

Dutch researchers came to the collaboration with their own baggage. 
Like their Indonesian colleagues, they had to deal with an inward-looking 
historiography with a long history going back to the war of 1945-1949. They 
too experienced angry reactions to their attempts to breach the boundaries 
between the two perspectives. They still had to contend with the notion 
that the Dutch archives were enough to reconstruct historical processes and 
access truths of the revolution. The Revolutionary Worlds collaboration pro- 
duced new sources. Where the older generation of Dutch historians may 
have relied primarily on the extensive National Archives in The Hague, the 
historians involved in this project looked to Indonesian sources to an extent 
not possible even a few years ago. The project involved a massive exchange 
of archives. We look forward to doing more of this. One example of future 
research could be to find more Indonesian and Dutch sources on the same 
revolutionary event, and thus to understand the reason behind the Dutch 
colonial myopia.” 

Most researchers in the present project belonged to a new generation of 
historians, who no longer doubted that the Netherlands had been on the 
wrong side of history in 1945-1950. They had become used to thinking of the 
Netherlands as a perpetrator nation. But they were keenly aware that they 
were writing about a society that was very different to the one they lived in 
and that they were writing other people’s history. Who were they, as former 
colonizers, to write about a history that was not their own? They were warned 
that Dutch and Indonesian researchers would not be able to get beyond their 
competing national perspectives. However, these warnings turned out to be 
well wide of the mark. Instead, we have tended to experience more pushback 
from adherents of inward-looking historiographies in our own countries. 


The socially more prominent version of such a historiography enjoys what 
can only be described as an iconic status in the Netherlands. It originated 
within the ‘community of memory’ of (descendants of) Dutch civilians 
who had come to the Netherlands after experiencing extreme violence in the 
first months of the revolution. In the so-called “Bersiap” memory (referring 
to a cry of the revolutionary pemuda), these people had been the victims of 
hate crimes committed by anarchistic youths inflamed by fascist Japanese 
propaganda. The painful memories of this community eventually became 
part of a veritable Dutch identity politics. Every time scholars or journal- 
ists made a fresh attempt to contextualize these crimes by engaging with 
Indonesian experiences of the same period, pointing for example to their 
suffering created by the Dutch decision to go to war, these politics reached 
new heights of intensity. The larger project of which the present book is a 
part evoked another storm of controversy in 2022. A major exhibition on 
the revolution in the national Rijksmuseum, and the official Dutch apology 
mentioned above, helped carry the controversy into the headlines, but also 
showed that more cosmopolitan alternatives were possible. Commenting on 
what they regarded as the insular Dutch Bersiap historiography, one Indo- 
nesian scholar in the project wrote that it constituted ‘historical amnesia... 
which ensnares healthy intellectual thought and civility.*+ A Dutch histori- 
an wrote pointedly that ‘reducing revolutionary experiences to Dutch vic- 
timhood and Indonesian cruelty creates not only a hierarchy of suffering, 
but also one of culture … In that sense, little has changed since 1945. 

Revolutionary Worlds does address issues raised by the Dutch Bersiap 
controversy. No fewer than five chapters, most by Indonesian researchers, 
explore the experience of minorities widely considered pro-Dutch. One of 
them explicitly concludes the Bersiap narrative about this episode is ‘lopsid- 
ed’ (Tri Wahyuning M. Irsyam’s chapter on Depok). We could have added 
chapters on similar experiences among Ambonese, Timorese, and Mena- 
donese communities. We should have had one on the one community that 
did not subsequently go on to become citizens of the Republic, namely 
those dispossessed people who left for the Netherlands. Unfortunately our 
research group did not manage the latter. We may hope that Indonesian re- 
searchers in future will be able to help their Dutch colleagues to write about 
this too, in the contextual, bridge-crossing manner this book has advocated, 
just as Dutch scholars have done for and with Indonesians over the years. 

A few more words about the collaboration will illustrate why we feel so 
positive about it. The first fruitful exchange took place right at the stage of 
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formulating the project. The KITLV had put forward a budget for a series of 
‘regional studies on violence’ as defined in the bigger project. Three Dutch 
researchers would work together with three Indonesians. This idea had 
not been designed together with the Indonesians, and it was clearly naïve. 
When told about it, the Indonesians felt they were capable of much more 
than a subsidiary role in a project of such importance. Thus, the exchange 
of perspectives started at the proposal stage. It ultimately yielded this much 
more ambitious work, one that moreover gave each side room to define the 
problem the way they saw fit. Revolutionary Worlds was conceived in all ies 
complexity. 

The discussions between the Dutch and the Indonesian historians felt a 
little stiff at first. Everyone seemed to be on their guard and reluctant to 
share their thoughts. The first spark came when a Dutch group came up 
with the term ‘decolonization’ to describe the dynamics of the period in 
question. This led to the first big clash of perspectives when the Indonesian 
researchers explained that they did not refer to this period as a process of 
‘decolonization’ because their nation had already been sovereign from Au- 
gust 1945. (Other terminological discussions were left open. Indonesian au- 
thors do not use ‘Japanese occupation’ — suggesting a post-war return to the 
status quo ante bellum — but ‘Japanese colonial rule. The book consequent- 
ly designates the period in different ways.) The ‘decolonization’ discussion 
was a good way to break the ice, and from then on, what to call things was 
at the forefront of everyone’s mind. It made Dutch researchers realize they 
had something to say about this history because it was also a shared history. 
The questions then became: How can we make those two historiographies, 
which have always been separate, into stories that can open up to each oth- 
er? Can we as Dutch researchers let go of the absurd idea that 1945-1949 was 
essentially a question of diplomacy? Could Indonesian researchers, mean- 
while, let go of the ‘big men’ perspective that dominates their school history 
textbooks? 

By agreeing to look at the revolution from the bottom up and seeing it 
much more as a social revolution than as a security problem, the Dutch re- 
searchers at any rate felt they would never go back to history-writing the way 
it had been. As one of the Dutch historians said during a project retrospec- 
tive, the exchange taught them to completely let go of those Dutch perspec- 


“The discussion on the term decolonization eventually led to a change in the title of the larger program- 


me. ‘Independence’ was added in 2018. 


tives on how to write about history that had been involuntarily imprinted in 
them. They now traced their personal insecurities to the way history-writing 
had been done in a Dutch context. They chose to resolve them by adopting 
a much more clearly Indonesian historiographical context. The very act of 
finally being able, in a new study, to dispense with some entrenched popular 
preconceptions such as that Dutch soldiers had been sent to Indonesia to 
protect the people, made them feel they were doing good work. 

For their part, the Indonesian researchers enjoyed meeting with these 
Dutch historians in their early careers, people who brought their own fresh, 
critical insights to the problem and were keen to produce something new. 
A language barrier arose as most Dutch researchers spoke little Indonesian. 
Likewise, having the discussions in English was initially somewhat daunt- 
ing for those Indonesian participants from institutions with little interna- 
tional experience. More senior members of the Indonesian team kept tell- 
ing younger colleagues to speak up, to be confident, to let others know their 
thoughts. They found their Dutch colleagues receptive to their ideas rather 
than patronizing. In the end, they spoke about sensitive and emotional topics 
openly. Before and after project meetings held in the Netherlands, Indone- 
sian researchers also met with a non-specialist Social Resonance group that 
included representatives of military veterans, the war memorial committee, 
and the Indo-European community to interview some of these people for 
their own research. 

The COvID-19 pandemic did lead to a serious interruption of this rhythm 
of exchange. The original plan involved much more travel between Indone- 
sia and the Netherlands in order to contact eyewitnesses as well as to con- 
sult written archives. The book would have been guite different without the 
pandemic. Some of the Dutch researchers, among them Roel Frakking and 
Martijn Eickhoff, aspired to do more research on the spot and gather per- 
sonal accounts from people who were there or their relatives. Unfortunate- 
Iy, this was simply made impossible by the travel restrictions caused by the 
pandemic. 

Nonetheless, we do feel the spirit of open enguiry to which we aspired 
is apparent in the book as it is. We hope that you, the reader, will share the 
excitement that we experienced from our discoveries on the immensely im- 
portant topic of the Indonesian Revolution of 1945 to 1949. 
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The meaning of 
independence for 
women in Yogyakarta, 


1945-1946 


GALUH AMBAR SASI 


INTRODUCTION 

The Indonesian National Revolution created new ideas about equality and 
unity. The ancient word merdeka (freedom) acquired revolutionary mean- 
ing as the readiness to fight the Dutch elements that had tagged along with 
(membonceng)' British troops late in 1945. The Proclamation of Independ- 
ence signified personal freedom and a new awareness for every Indonesian 
individual. So why are women so rarely included in the Indonesian histo- 
riography of the period? Why do Indonesian school textbooks cover the 
overthrow of Dutch colonial rule and the Japanese colonial rule but leave 
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out the role of women in the revolution? Many scholars have written about 
the need to include women’s perspectives in the history of the revolution.* 
Yet even in scholarly writings, they are often depicted only in soup kitchens, 
in the Red Cross, in militias and women’s organizations and as organizers 
of and participants in various political congresses.’ There are many other 
aspects of women in the revolution. 

Yogyakarta during this period was given numerous names. It was the 
Capital of the Republic of Indonesia; the Heart of the Republic (Jantung 
Kiblik); the City of Islamic Restoration (Kota Hijrah);° the Congress City 
(Kota Kongres);’ the City of Hope, Dreams and the Future of Indonesia 
(Kota harapan, impian, and masa depan Indonesia); the city of refugees? 
and even the place of pleasure (kaum plesiran).® But Yogyakarta was also 
the heart of the women’s movement. The first women’s national congress 
was organized there from 22 to 25 December 1928." This chapter asks: how 
did female revolutionary actors create meaning out of the newly proclaimed 
independence? It examines archives and ego documents written by women 
in the first year after the Proclamation. 


THE EUPHORIA OF NATIONAL FREEDOM 

The proclamation of independence in Jakarta on 17 August 1945 marked 
the beginning of the Indonesian National Revolution. In Yogyakarta, the 
proclamation was directly relayed by the Domei Kooti News Agency at 10 
am. A couple of hours later, the news was delivered during the Friday prayer 
sermon in the Great Mosque of the sultanate of Yogyakarta and the prince- 
ly state (Kadipaten) of Pakualaman. Later in the afternoon, students of the 
Taman Siswa school marched on the street in celebration.” Joining them 
were several groups of women, among whom was Suratmi Iman Sudiyat. 
She rode her bicycle, chanting merdeka and distributing flyers with informa- 
tion about the recent proclamation in Jakarta.” The Aisjijah, the women’s 
wing of the Islamic non-governmental organization Muhammadiyah, also 
expressed its joy upon hearing the news. Members decorated their clothing 
with red and white pins. Thus women participated in the collective eu- 
phoria of independence in Yogyakarta — a festivity that in many scholarly 
articles was celebrated only by men. 

However, it may very well be that in those first few days, women did not 
yet have a concrete idea of the meaning of independence. The first week of 
independence in Yogyakarta is described today as a period of joy, gratitude 
and elation. The five-volume memoir of women activists in Indonesia de- 


picted it as a blissful moment. At last they could reunite with comrades-in- 
arms and re-activate the organizations the Japanese had disbanded. They 
marched; they gave political speeches. They put up Indonesian symbols. 
They then went in and out of nearby villages to teach reading and writing 
and to introduce the new Republic and all the attributes of a new Indone- 
sia to the people. They believed rural communities would only understand 
independence when they could read. The women also introduced them to 
the Indonesian symbols: the national anthem and other songs, the red-and- 
white flag and the triumphant salute. During the first two weeks of the proc- 
lamation, that salute to the victorious moment was still the Japanese banzai. 
After 1 September, they replaced the shout of banzai with merdeka, while 
lifting their hand shoulder-height in salute. This at once removed a Japa- 
nese colonial element and infused independence with a new, more personal 
meaning." 


EMANCIPATION 

In the third week, the euphoria in Yogyakarta shifted. Independence ac- 
quired yet another meaning. Aisjijah chose this moment to reclaim as- 
sets that had been under Japanese control. The organization specifically 
demanded that Muhammadiyahs educational agency for women nurses 
and doctors, the Pertolongan Kesehatan Oemoem (PKO) be returned to 
them.” Despite this demand, Muhammadiyah made it a collective asset." 

Women in Yogyakarta now began to interpret the moment as one 
of organized emancipation. They established the Indonesian Women’s 
Federation (Persatuan Wanita Indonesia, Perwani). It was intended to 
represent the womens spirit as an integral part of the Republic of Indo- 
nesia. Perwani went ahead and organized the fifth Indonesian Women’s 
Congress, earlier planned for Semarang but cancelled due to World War 
11. The women wished to relive the 1928 national congress in an inde- 
pendent state.” 

British air raids on Yogyakarta on 25 and 27 November 1945 forced them 
to relocate the congress to nearby Klaten.” The British intervention made 
them rethink the meaning of independence. No longer merely about liber- 
ation from the Japanese colonizers, it was now about defending it against 
British attacks and the Dutch attempts to restore its colonial rule. Inde- 
pendence also entailed gender eguality. The women demanded egual wag- 
es for female and male workers,” a revision of the marriage law and better 
education for women. As the Perwani leadership put it, independence was 
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about ‘intellectual formation for women, because when they are intelligent, 
oppression shall be over.* 


THE BATTLE or KOTA BARU AND OTHER 
MEANINGS OF INDEPENDENCE 

For female students, merdeka also meant being absent from the classroom.” 
All school activities had been temporarily stopped. They began taking an 
active part in political meetings. They joined organizations and militias 
and took part in neighbourhood watches. In the collective memory of 
the people of Yogyakarta, this period of hiatus is known as the ‘time to get 
ready’ (mangsa siap-siapan) or ‘standby’ (bersiap). All those who were con- 
sidered adults, particularly if they had received Japanese military training, 
were obliged to take part in military activities in the urban villages, such as 
training and patrols. Young girls were asked to help with the logistics and 
medical care. 

In Yogyakarta, bersiap was not meant as a cue to launch attacks against 
the Dutch, against any Indonesian elites, or against certain ethnic groups 
that were thought to be sympathetic to the Dutch, known as kemlondo. 
Rather, bersiap was an attitude of preparedness or caution in anticipation 
of three possible events, namely, Japanese attacks from their base in the Yog- 
yakarta suburb of Kota Baru to maintain the status quo; British military 
raids from the cities of Semarang, Ambarawa and Magelang which they had 
newly occupied (Map 4); or a bloodbath during a possible takeover of pow- 
er within the Republic. Bersiap also meant being responsive to the order 
given by their Great Leaders (Pimpinan Agung) on 19 August 1945. Sultans 
Hamengkubuwono IK and Pakualam viii on that day issued a joint decree 
instructing the population to ‘maintain the safety of the people in villages, 
factories, and shops, as well as to avoid riots' 

The presence of Allied forces, however, gave rise to angst amongst the 
people in Yogyakartas villages. They began to join numerous local move- 
ments. One of these was a vigilante group in the urban village (kampong) 
of Pathuk. This group had been known for their active ambushes and kid- 
nappings of Japanese troops. They were also the main actors in the parade 
of September 1945, in which the Japanese flag was removed from the Office 
of Sultanate Affairs (Kooti Zimu Kyoku Tyokan). This incident exacerbat- 
ed the tension that was building between Indonesian youths in Yogyakarta 
and the Japanese army. Two female members who took part in the incident 
were Oemiyah and Ngaisyah.” 


Tensions between Indonesian groups who now identified themselves as 
citizens of a free state and the defeated Japanese colonizers prompted the 
Republican government to issue a decree for a Censorship Agency on 10 
October 1945.” Instead of reducing the friction, however, the agency ended 
up rousing anti-colonial feelings. Selo Sumardjan, the head of a sub-district 
in Yogyakarta and the right-hand man of Sultan Hamengkubuwono rx, lat- 
er said the increased hostility was a popular expression of the psychological 
need for Indonesians to channel their feelings as free human beings.” 

Young women demonstrated their enthusiasm by intensifying their social 
activities in the kampongs at this time. They provided medicines and treat- 
ment at two hospitals, Tjuo Boin (now Bethesda) and Panti Rapih.” They 
feared that a breakdown in negotiations with the Japanese at Kota Baru 
might lead to a bloodbath. Their fears were soon proven true, as a call of 
Siap went out in the evening of 6 October 1945 for youth to prepare for an 
attack to disarm Japanese soldiers. Most youths were armed, but only with 
sharpened bamboos.” 

The Battle of Kota Baru killed 21 men and injured 31 others. As many 
as 360 Japanese soldiers were disarmed and taken prisoner while 1s trucks 
of firearms were seized, together with submachine guns and grenades. 
However, the real outcome of this battle was an increased fighting spirit in 
the hearts of the people” The event made a deep impression on ordinary 
youths. It filled them with joy and pride to have defended (nglabuhi) their 
sovereign state, just as the youths had done at the battlefronts to the north in 
Central Java.” As for the young women, the battle forced them to abandon 
their femininity. They cut their hair short, replaced their Javanese blouse 
(kebaya) and skirts with pantaloons made of rice sacks. These were dyed in 
green, lacked proper cutting and stitches, and were often oversized.”* They 
also donned other martial attributes, such as leather boots, atommy gun and 
hand grenades. The only feminine aspect that was left was the face powder 
made of rice flour.” 

Fighting at the battlefront was not easy for these young women. They 
were not yet skilled in handling firearms.** They bore stigmas from their 
surroundings — they were supposed to be in school and to be concerned 
with puberty and menstruation. Not bothered by society’s stigma, a female 
freedom fighter proved that she chose to focus on attending to injured sol- 
diers or burying the dead. Many like her were overcome by the revolutionary 
spirit, which led them to disregard danger. They became enraged when their 
parents reprimanded them or when patronizing people undermined their 
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spirit by advising them to be careful. They would talk back and tell their 
parents they were not mindless animals.” 

For these young women, independence meant a new space for emanci- 
pation. One organization, The Women’s Assistance for Struggle (Wanita 
Pembantu Perjuangan), withdrew its members if they were only tasked with 
‘domestic’ jobs such as cooking, washing or taking care of logistics. It was 
not acceptable for them that the women who had gone to great lengths to 
train in the military were only given assignments limited to providing for 
men’s needs." However, they often came into conflict with male troops who 
considered them weak. Such conflicts mostly occurred in border areas. For 
them, the revolution in mentality often began with simple matters, such as 
refusing gifts from local officials loyal to the Dutch authorities (among them 
the Recombas, an abbreviation of the Dutch title Regeringscommissaris voor 
Bestuursaangelegenheden). 

Mothers also created new meanings of independence. They began giving 
political speeches. One of these was heard at a large meeting to celebrate the 
first month since the proclamation. Mrs. Imam Moeghni had lost her son in 
the Battle of Kota Baru. In her speech she affirmed that she had not stopped 
her son from taking part in the revolutionary struggle. Instead, she had giv- 
en her blessing. This had been her duty (dharma), that of a mother for the 
nation’s independence.” That was how mothers in Yogyakarta gave meaning 
to Indonesia's independence. 


A CHANGING CONCEPT OF MOTHERS 
Varying experiences of living under previous regimes also contributed to the 
way women made sense of independence. In general, they can be grouped 
into two categories: those women who had been activists under Dutch col- 
onization before 1942, and those who had recently become active due to 
the mobilization forced upon them by Japanese rule. The former tended 
to interpret independence as a moment when women would gain political 
equality, a moment of national awareness, and the opportunity to fight at 
the battlefront. For the latter, independence entailed their participation at 
the home front by being good wives, wise mothers and supporters of the 
men. They argued that defending the home front was the only way to join 
the revolution and defend the nation’s independence. 

The idea that independence could only be achieved through revolution 
was demonstrated in Yogyakarta by Aisjijah and by Moeslimat, a women’s 
organization associated with Nahdatul Ulama. Both left the Women’s Or- 


ganization Contact Agency (Badan Kontak Organisasi Wanita, BKOW) on 
the grounds that it was not revolutionary enough. The Indonesian Christian 
[Protestant] Women (Wanita Kristen Indonesia, WKI) and the Catholic Par- 
ty of the Republic of Indonesia (Partai Katolik Republik Indonesia, PKRI) 
also distanced themselves from the organization." Instead, they convened 
an emergency women’s congress on 11 April 1946, where it was decided to 
elect a new chairperson and to move the ‘capital’ of the women’s movement 
from Yogyakarta to Malang in East Java. By doing so, they wished to keep 
moderate political influences away from their organization. 

The first group considered the relocation of the centre of the women’s 
movement a victory for their generation of women activists. They were of 
the firm belief that revolution was the opportunity for women to use any 
means to defend independence, including by getting directly involved in 
politics. Holding on to their idealism, they later formed their own politi- 
cal organization, the Women’s Party for the People (Partai Wanita Rakyat, 
PWR) on 22 September 1946, with a total of 3,050 members.*! 

Under the leadership of Sri Mangunsarkoro, they constructed a new con- 
cept of the Indonesian mother. Old concepts were no longer relevant for 
women in the new state. The proclamation had ordained them as new moth- 
ers — mothers of the Indonesian state. Moreover, they declared, revolution 
was a way of achieving a socialist society based on God and humanity. The 
mother of the state had to defend women, their rights and their dignity, in 
accordance with the Constitution of the Republic of Indonesia. 


A REVOLUTION IN MENTALITY 

The Indonesian Revolution has been called a bourgeois revolution, a social 
revolution or a national revolution.* But in 1964 President Sukarno, in his 
opening speech to the tenth Indonesian Women’s Congress, called it a revo- 
lution in the attitudes and mentality of women.# This was evident, he said, 
in their new attitudes and even their outward appearances, which were dif- 
ferent from the previous period.* Another interpretation was given by Sar- 
midi Mangunsarkoro, a prominent figure in the Taman Siswa educational 
movement (and husband of Sri Mangunsarkoro, the leader of the Women’s 
Party). Revolution, he argued, had remodelled the old, dilapidated home of 
the Indonesian people into a new, magnificent and harmonious building. 
The old house referred to the feudal-capitalistic society, with the power of 
its socio-economic establishments. The new building was the democratic so- 
ciety committed to equality and harmony.“ All this could be achieved when 
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women as the mother of the state gave birth to a new nation and raised a 
society that was different from the previous era. 

The women who supported Indonesias first prime minister Sutan Sjahrir 
in Yogyakarta viewed revolution as he did, namely as an era of transition. 
Yet even they marched to the battlefronts shouting the Japanese-era slogan 
against Britain and the United States: Inggris Kita Linggis, Amerika Kita 
Setrika (We shall bludgeon the British and iron out America’). They reject- 
ed Dutch cultural prestige by joining in a witty Javanese wordplay called 
jarwa-dhosok, whereby the word for the Netherlands, Belanda or Landa 
was said to be a contraction of alon-alon nggone mbandha (‘slowly collecting 
fortunes”).“' They also adopted the slogan rawe-rawe rantas, malang-malang 
putung, which means everything that is in the way of revolution shall be 
destroyed. Sekali merdeka tetap merdeka meant freedom once and for all. 
Putting their trust in the short-lived Sjahrir cabinet, the women believed 
that revolution entailed a far-reaching independence for all Asian people, to 
be achieved through resistance against foreign powers by means of political 
and economic struggle.” 

Meanwhile, leftist women in Yogyakarta argued that a revolution re- 
quired rigorous discipline in order to avoid the kind of turmoil that had 
taken place in Russia” They felt responsible not only for the independence 
of their homeland but also for its development and for the welfare of the 
state and its people. They fought against illiteracy, against unliveable hous- 
ing, and against rags, cruelty and oppression. Democracy and total freedom 
would bring an end to all of that." The meaning they created was of social- 
ism. They supported ‘the ideological pillars for achieving socialist revolu- 
tion, which will be a house protecting proletarian society from capitalism.” 
They believed that in such a society, women would be entirely liberated.” 

Women workers belonged to this socialist group. They identified all working 
women as ‘labourers’ (buruh) and believed that the revolution should be both 
led and followed by women. They feared that many women were still using 
bourgeois norms in carrying out their struggle; they found it necessary for the 
struggle to be corrected. They organized meetings and gave training in book- 
keeping, language skills, engineering, childcare and lodging. They believed the 
national revolution aimed not only to liberate the people from colonialism and 
imperialism but also to bring them social welfare, free from capitalism. 

Differences in the way they made sense of independence created disap- 
pointment and frustration among certain women groups too. This was par- 
ticularly true among women who had migrated to Yogyakarta from North 


Sulawesi and Maluku, many from families connected to the former colonial 
army, the Royal Netherlands East Indies Army (Koninklijk Nederlands-In- 
disch Leger, KNIL). For them, the revolution was unexpected. It brought 
them nothing but disillusionment. They felt their sacrifices for the KNIL had 
been in vain. And they believed Republican fighters were only concerned 
with the interests of the Javanese. Many Sulawesi women left Yogyakarta 
to join forces with Kahar Muzakar in Sulawesi. They brought with them 
all their students from Sulawesi in Yogyakarta and even former prisoners 
released from the Nusakambangan prison island. Believing that “Sulawesi 
is for the people of Sulawesi, they centred their activities for Sulawesi in 
Sulawesi because they thought that they were the only ones who could help 
Sulawesi. 

For the Chinese women in Yogyakarta, revolution entailed an even more 
complex situation. It swept them up in a state of euphoria, as evident in the 
action taken by Liem Gien Nio, the owner of restaurant Oen. She changed 
the uniforms of her waiters and waitresses into something resembling the 
one donned by President Sukarno: a white shirt, pants and a black cap called 
a peci. This was an expression of her identity as a citizen of the new Repub- 
lic” Despite her revolutionary spirit, she still faced negative stereotypes and 
heard the mocking slang Cino loleng. The nation’s constitution stated that 
only ‘original Indonesians’ (orang-orang bangsa Indonesia asli) had automat- 
ic citizenship. This was often thought to exclude ethnic Chinese. Yet these 
Chinese women consistently rejected the use of the terms ‘majority’ and 
‘minority’ because in their view everyone, especially women, should have 
an equal position in the new country: Various other polemics befell Chi- 
nese women. They often felt socially isolated in the Chinese neighbourhood 
called Kampung Ketandan (near the Beringharjo markets). It was only after 
the first Dutch military aggression in 1947, in which they were able to prove 
their loyalty to the Republic, that they felt their life gradually regaining 


some normalcy.” 


NEW MORAL VALUES 

Their dreams were of complete moral renewal, yet in reality the revolution 
created a paradox. At first, they had interpreted independence as the impe- 
tus for a renewal of all life values, for freedom, and for liberation from old 
values. But gradually that all became unclear. The original objectives of na- 
tional sovereignty and economic sustainability progressively faded into the 
background. * The old feudal regime once more took control. Old officials 
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who had thrived under colonialism returned to their positions in govern- 
ment offices. They brought with them their corrupt ideals, which the revolu- 
tion had managed to abolish in the early days of independence. Corruption 
returned to the scene in 1946. It soon became one of the most acute social 
problems.” As corrupt practices worsened,” the ministry of defence formed 
a special body to investigate the worst cases.” 

One of the more common practices in Yogyakarta was forgery of cover let- 
ters to lift one’s social status by the revival of old titles, including aristocratic 
titles. A number of professionals and intellectuals as well as government of- 
ficials who had already obtained the educational titles Mr. (meester in de re- 
chten, law degree) or Ir. (engineer) bought new royal titles such as KRT, Kan- 
jeng Raden Tumenggung. Furthermore, the comradely term of address bung 
(bro!”), which had entailed camaraderie in the new Republic, was replaced 
with Bapak, meaning ‘father. The egalitarianism and solidarity of the revolu- 
tion was disappearing and being replaced by the patron-client relation — a hier- 
archical status in which subordinates were obliged to show loyalty and service 
to their patrons. Higher government authorities were now addressed with the 
tide paduka (Your Highness) or paduka yang mulia (Your Excellency).* 

No records have yet been found revealing whether women protested 
against such practices. But several sources show that, amidst the turbulent 
situation on the borders of Yogyakarta and the Dutch-held areas, women 
held on to their ideals.” They acted against cross-border profiteering, which 
was rife during the revolution. They often faced male authorities who were 
involved in these bad practices. 

Differences in the way they made sense of independence and the revolu- 
tion also caused ruptures within the family. Many husbands left their wives 
on the premise of joining the national struggle at the battlefront, only to 
end up practising polygamy. Practices of free sex, due to increasing Western- 
ization, led the women’s organization Perwari (Persatuan Wanita Republik 
Indonesia, the successor to Perwani) to urge the legalization of prenuptial 
agreements. All these meaning-making processes filled the socio-cultural 
spaces in Yogyakarta, a proud focal point of Indonesia that was loyal to the 
Proclamation of 17 August 1945. 


CONCLUSION 

The experience of women in Yogyakarta at the beginning of independence 
illustrates that they were not merely objects of the revolutionary process. 
It did not take long for them to play an active role in the revolution. They 


fought the Dutch re-colonization attempt, especially once their city, the 
centre of Javanese culture, also became the centre of the new Republic in 
January 1946. Far from simply conforming to the initiatives of men, they 
embarked on their own revolutionary steps. Nor was their activism confined 
to a particular social class. Women from all walks of life played revolution- 
ary roles. They established unity and solidarity across social classes. 

In responding to almost every revolutionary phenomenon, they trans- 
formed themselves from colonial subjects to citizens of a newly independent 
nation-state. They seized the liberty to move out of their private domestic 
realms in order to take part in public events. Such heightened awareness 
often triggered conflicts with fellow women as well as with men, within 
the family and beyond it. Independence changed their private and personal 
matters into collective, social and even state matters. It gave birth to a new 
mentality, a new women’s morality, in regard to Indonesian state formation 
and nation-building. 

The national revolution was for these women not simply a physical strug- 
gle to maintain independence but a response to the proclamation at an intel- 
lectual and a cultural level. Nor was making new meanings of independence 
simply an individual matter of self-modernization or emancipation. They 
saw independence as the soul and mentality of an entire society or nation. 
It was this mentality that distinguished theirs from the previous colonial 
society. All this proves that an Indonesian revolutionary historiographical 
narrative dominated by men is due for a revision. 

Indeed, Indonesian women in Yogyakarta did interpret the revolution in 
various ways. They defended the new nation, but they also erected a firm 
new moral foundation for it. Their fight against old norms and feudal tra- 
dition was their way of serving the country. They did not all make the same 
sense of independence in Yogyakarta. Yet they remained in solidarity as 
each of their interpretations pushed them both personally and collective- 
ly to formulate new positions within the independent state. Culturally and 
intellectually, in their struggle for freedom and revolution, they were never 
inferior to men, nor to women of the West where imperialism and modern 
colonialism originated. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Yogyakarta became the revolutionary capital of the nascent Indonesian Re- 
public in early 1946, after British troops entered Jakarta. That ended when 
the Dutch attacked and took over the city in late 1948. During this peri- 
od of less than three years, Yogyakarta became the symbolic centre of the 
Republic — a city synonymous with the Republican state. Foreign relations 
and meetings were held in the city. The state invited people from outside 


An everyday scene on the busy Malioboro Street in Yogyakarta, the heart of the Republik 


I ndonesia, 1948. Source: Charles Breijer, Nederlands Fotomuseum. 
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to showcase the progress of the nation-state as testament to its legitimacy. 
Today, the spaces of the former capital — its hotels, streets and buildings — 
contain layered histories of the birth of the state and of the nation. 

Yet one of the most perplexing aspects of the history of the revolutionary 
city is its lack of commemoration. The most significant monument to the 
revolution in Yogyakarta is a propaganda piece that celebrates the heroic 
deeds of Suharto, built in 1985 during the height of President Suharto's New 
Order government. After the end of the New Order and the enactment of 
the policy of decentralization, books on Yogyakartas role as the revolutio- 
nary capital began to be published in the province, pushed by the need for 
Yogyakarta to legitimize its special status asa kingdom within the Republic. 
Yogyakartas revolutionary credentials became defined within the Sultana- 
tes role in the independence struggle, and nothing more. 

How can we understand this lack of memory of the city's revolutionary 
status? The chapter explores this guestion through a reading of the enun- 
ciations and performativities of its residents. It examines the cultural pro- 
ductions of the revolution as they related to the city and to how the state 
allocated functions to its spaces. It explores paintings, novels, plays and me- 
moirs. It particularly aims to elucidate the potentiality of these imaginaries 
of Yogyakarta as a peephole into the problematic workings of the pemuda 
(the youth) in postcolonial Indonesian society. The capital city functioned 
as a space in which the Republic could enact the performative and enuncia- 
tory acts of the nation-state. It was the stage through which the nascent na- 
tion-state could be rendered real through repetition and a mode of citation 
that allowed people to become citizens. 

When a Dutch leftist student who was associated with a Communist in- 
ternational youth group visited the city in 1947, he attended an artistic exhi- 
bition, proclaiming: ‘I didn’t know you people had time for this!” The Repu- 
blic had been boxed into a small space centred in Yogyakarta. Surrounding 
it were the pestilence and death of war. Social revolution had ravaged many 
parts of the country. Fighting had destroyed parts of Bandung and Surabaya. 
Yet they not only made time for art, they prioritized it as a way of perfor- 
ming the corporeal forms of an imagined society that had been non-existent 
just a couple of years prior. These acts did not merely proclaim the existence 
of the nation-state, they were essential to conjuring up its being. As Judith 
Butler has noted, the very act of performing and enunciating these acts made 
possible the thing it performed. The nation did not exist prior to these acts 
but appeared simultaneously and repetitiously in and through them. 


If the revolutionary city provided such republican spaces to enact per- 
formances that were s0 vital to conjuring the nation-state into being, then 
why the ambivalence regarding its commemoration? Why has Jakarta never 
commissioned a celebratory historical book on the revolutionary capital? 
Why has there never been a monument to celebrate this fact in Jakarta or 
Yogyakarta? My principal argument is that the ambivalence to Yogyakarta 
represented a deeper ambivalence in the construction of the identity of the 
nation-state. That ambivalence was felt specifically in regard to the position 
of its prime mover during the revolution, the so-called pemuda. 

The Indonesian revolution, like all twentieth-century revolutions, was 
framed within the modern enlightenment revolution of creating a new 
man: The task of performing this new Republican man fell to a vague group 
of what later would be delineated simply as the pemuda. Their age and nai- 
veté afforded them the ability to don the new enlightenment values as a new 
man. Yet their image has also been tied to notions of violence, depravity and 
lack of control. 

The ambivalence in the history of Yogyakarta as revolutionary capital 
points to the deep unease that many have felt with the mode of being ‘nati- 
onal in the period. Analyzing the enunciatory and the performative within 
the revolutionary capital allows us to understand how an Indonesian identity 
was crafted in a particular historical situation, one that had path-dependent 
consequences for the further development of the Indonesian nation-state. 


THEORIZING THE PEMUDA REVOLUTIONARY 
SPLIT SPIRIT 
The so-called performative turn that occurred in various social studies in 
the 1990s and 2000s provides the major theoretical impetus for the ana- 
lysis in this chapter. The work of Judith Butler is central. Her theory on 
gender and its relation to performativity was a critique of an essentialist 
reading of interior essences of gender identity.* She argued that pre-verbal 
gender identity did not exist outside of its repetitious performance, that 
gender was not a stable identity but that it was constituted through history, 
through a regimentation of a ‘stylized repetition of acts’ The control of the 
body through stylized repetition here is central to the conjuring of gende- 
red identities. 

This historicism regarding performativity points to the importance of 
the ways in which a society controls and disciplines how bodies move and 
act through space. “The act that one does, the act that one performs, is, in a 
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sense, an act that has been going on before one arrived on the scene. Hence, 
gender is an act which has been rehearsed, much as a script survives the 
particular actors who make use of it, but which reguires individual actors 
in order to be actualized and reproduced as realities once again.“ Another 
important aspect is the relationship between performative identity and 
space, in particular the social production of space. Space is also constructed 
historically. Social space functions in conjunction with repetition to craft a 
social order for various identities. Henry Lefebvre’s idea of the social con- 
struction of space is here central to the revolutionary character of such an 
approach? 

The interesting aspect for Butler and others in using this approach to un- 
derstand gender production is its ability to understand when slippage oc- 
curs within this order. “The argument that gendered, sexualized, racialized, 
or commodified spaces do not simply “exist”, but are produced through the 
repetitious enactment of particular social norms, opens up the possibility 
that such spaces might be performed otherwise." The possibilities for rede- 
fining gender or racial identities through historic disruption to the normal 
order of repetition provided political scope for activism. We can widen this 
idea of slippage so that it embraces political revolution and its efficacy in de- 
fining national identity — or, in this case, the pemuda identity, which carried 
with it implications of Indonesian nationhood. 

The revolution here is central to the ambivalence of the pemuda identity 
because it represented a time of disjunction, a slippage with respect to the 
normal repetition of acts that had constituted nationalist identity since the 
rise of the nationalist movement in the early twentieth century. The histori- 
cism of the pemuda identity was shaken as a result of war, the Japanese colo- 
nial rule and the subseguent revolution. The perlocutionary act of conjuring 
the Republican nation-state opened up new possibilities for connections 
and claim-making.? This ambivalence towards the pemuda identity is cen- 
tral to understanding how its differing performativities could be connected 
to Indonesian nationalism. The uncertainty of its definition was the result 
of slippage during the revolutionary period. Yet, as we shall see, it was not 
merely the result of the nationalist elite losing power to the pemuda concep- 
tion of national identity. 

At the height of the Suharto regime, the New Order commissioned a 
book on the history of the pemuda. It chronicled the rise and develop- 
ment of the pemuda as a distinct group of organization-wielding natio- 
nalists. Pemuda here were categorized and defined in a practical manner 


through their various party and non-party-based organizations.” This was 
an elitist view of the pemuda that depicted them as modern people with 
developmentalist aspirations. They came with a political programme and 
modernist notions rooted in European ideologies such as social democra- 
cy, liberalism or communism, or in the implementation of non-Western 
modernist goals such as modernist Islam. Takashi Shiraishi had similarly 
identified the pemuda or kaoem moeda as primary agents of the modern 
during the ‘age in motion, the zaman bergerak of the early twentieth cen- 
tury.” These pemuda were elite children of the native upper-class colonial 
society. They deployed certain middle-class aspirations that equated mo- 
dernity with a form of cultural citizenship. They were the product of what 
Henk Schulte Nordholt has described as an education of desire based on 
their middle-class culture of consumption.” They often exhibited a child- 
like innocence. Rudolf Mrázek called them dandies. They were worldly: 
they were the children of a cosmopolitan culture that was in tune with the 
latest Hollywood movies as well as with the social theories and political 
philosophies of Europe.” 

The historian Ranajit Guha, in his book on the decolonization of India, 
points to the failure of the Indian liberal bourgeois elite to achieve hegemo- 
ny, although they did achieve dominance. They thus failed to speak in the 
name of the nation. Their defeat of the subaltern, who was also prevented 
from establishing hegemony, made it impossible for the national project to 
fulfil its goal of enlightenment and a developmentalist modernity. Instead, 
to this day the subalterns cling steadfastly to a pre-modern logic that defies 
the expectations and aspirations of the liberal elite. This outcome was unlike 
the liberal revolution of the West, which did succeed in convincing the lo- 
wer classes to take up modern aspirations and thus allow the new liberal elite 
to speak in their name. The reason for the failure of Indian liberalism lay in 
the different workings of capitalism in colonial India in comparison to its 
European counterpart. Indian colonial capitalism failed to undermine the 
feudal structure of traditional society, something that social scientists had 
‘universally’ expected it to do. The new, liberal interpretation assumed that 
there was a totality to the diverging identities, as if they represented comple- 
tely different beings. Yet the division is often confusing and the boundaries 
fluid. The modern and the traditional are differing modes in which people, 
both middle class elites and subalterns, can switch back and forth in their 
enunciation. What’s important is the strategic value of having these diffe- 
ring, alternative modes. 
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In writing about the pemuda revolution of 1944-1946, Benedict An- 
derson has stressed the rupture of pemuda identity as a result of the Japa- 
nese colonial rule. In his view, the militant pemuda of the revolutionary 
period arose not from the classrooms of the Europeanized dandies but 
rather from the traditional Javanese mode of youth, the transitory period 
in life between the mode of childhood and that of adulthood, a period in 
which the Javanese develop relations of apprenticeship with adults other 
than their parents. These apprenticeships are often highly personal. They 
may, for instance, develop relations with ‘criminal’ types such as local jagos 
(literally: ‘roosters’), or they may be nurtured within traditional instituti- 
ons such as the Islamic boarding school (pesantren). This mode of youth 
had been around in traditional Javanese society for a long time, yet the 
slippage of the Japanese period was an important occurrence. By using 
local schoolteachers, officials and Islamic notables, the Japanese formed 
an apprenticeship programme that coupled the Javanese mode of youth 
and the modern, Westernized youth of Indonesias elite classes with the 
occupation-state project of mobilizing the population. Thus, the Japanese 
conjoined modern, Westernized elite youths with the subaltern youths of 
traditional society.» 

This other youth — created through Japanese machination — was guali- 
tatively different from the dandy. ‘[T Jhe “other youth” also presented itself 
by its distinctive fashion — its non-haircut worn loose, boots on bare feet, 
samurai swords worn like a stick, bamboo roentjing, sharpened bamboo 
stick, worn like a rifle, headbands worn bloody red, the ammunition belts 
worn crisscross around a naked chest." This was the youth romanticized as 
carrying forth the revolution. Yet William Frederick, in his essay on pemuda 
and fashion, found it difficult to pinpoint its origins.” He felt the image 
of the raggedy youth was as much Dutch propaganda designed to depict 
primitive, non-modern violence within the Republic, picturing it as a rab- 
ble of fanatic murderers, as it was a genuine expression of a new Javanese 
mode of youth. David Wehl, a public relations officer at the Southeast Asia 
Command of the British Army, said this of the pemuda in his 1948 book on 
the Indonesian revolution: ‘Into this mass of turbulent Indonesian young 
men, agitated by many different passions and loyalties, many of their orga- 
nisations rival to each other, fighting and quarrelling among themselves, and 
united only in the desire to do rather than to think, apt pupils of the Japa- 
nese lessons to the young idea on how to shoot, was thrown the hysterical 


intoxicant of a sex war.” 


This Dutch propagandistic image of the pemuda as un-modern or even 
anti-modern was sometimes shared by the dandy generation, tucked away 
inside the musings of their biographies. One of them, Ali Sastroamidjojo, 
recounted in his memoir his first visit to revolutionary Yogyakarta: 


There were many pemuda with long hair and weapons. They were 
generally in badly worn attire. Their attitude and manner were as if 
they were fighters who had won the war. Feeling victorious, strong and 
brave to oppose the enemy or anyone against their state and nation 
or... in fact against them and their groups. These long-haired pemuda, 
the armed fighters with no name, and their haphazard manner, are the 
center of our Revolutionary power. Without them, the history of the 
independence of our country might look very different.” 


Note the distinction Sastroamidjojo made between the pemuda and him- 
self. This was not unique to Sastroamidjojo, for the dandies were sometimes 
criticized when they proclaimed their right to be the voice of the pemuda. 
For example, the prominent pemuda Sukarni criticized Chaerul Saleh in the 
revolutionary parliament (Komite Nasional Indonesia, KNI) for claiming 
his was the voice of the pemuda.” This unease was always present beneath 
the speech acts of the modern pemuda. 

To what extent did the distinction between these two modes of youth 
represent corporeal manifestations of particular socio-economic and cul- 
tural forms of identity? Are middle class aspirations truly rooted in class 
forms, or were they the continuation of strategic colonial differences? Bart 
Luttikhuis has pointed out that the defining difference of colonial class 
categories was not race but culture, in particular the degree of cultural Eu- 
ropeanness that an Indonesian elite internalized.” Yet as Ann Laura Stoler 
has shown, this porosity in colonial categories was itself strategic to the 
interest of the colonial state in maintaining discipline.” Partha Chatherj- 
ee’s idea of colonial differences has a similar thrust.” Very few Indonesian 
youths were so thoroughly Westernized as to be completely detached from 
the worldview and rationale of their traditional brethren. Colonial diffe- 
rences worked under the threat of falling into colonial subalternity, the 
threat of what was referred to as ‘going Indian’ (verindischen).** Thus, the 
middle-class education of desire that was inculcated in colonial society was 
a form of violent subjugation that produced an existential angst about the 
conception of the self: that one’s modern identity had to be re-inscribed 
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constantly in order for it not to lapse under the threat of falling into the 
traditional category. 

Our reading of the performativity of the pemuda in relation to the revo- 
lutionary capital is thus based on understanding the unease about the self 
that was inflicted upon the young, modern Indonesian elites. The so-called 
subaltern left very little discourse in the archives. Even if one were to inter- 
view members of these groups, the question would remain, as Gayatri Spivak 
says: can the subaltern speak? This is not to say that they lacked the faculty 
of speech but that ‘there is no unrepresentable subaltern subject that can 
know and speak itself * The category of the non-modern itself is important 
only in regard to the violent threat it imposed on the national self. Perhaps 
there never were subalterns other than those conjured up as a result of the 
unease of the elite about failing to be modern. Thus, the new modern de- 
velopmentalist elite had the duty to re-inscribe colonial differences in their 
constant efforts to achieve recognition from their white colonial fathers, 
only this time under a new, international diplomatic order. In their effort 
to re-inscribe, they ultimately revisited the same colonial logic and violence 
that was at the heart of the developmentalist project of colonialism. It is 
with this context in mind that 1 believe we should re-read the discourse of 
Yogyakarta as revolutionary capital. 


YOGYAKARTA AS PERFORMATIVE SPACE 

The decision to move the capital to Yogyakarta was made in early January 
1946. Prior to this, the Sultan and Pakualaman of Yogyakarta had sent 
a letter informing the Republic of their willingness to host the capital. 
The Sultan had successfully strengthened his position by restructuring 
the local government of Yogyakarta under his office. During the Dutch 
colonial period, Batavia had controlled Yogyakarta through the office 
of the Premier (Patih), who had run the executive branch of the native 
government under and alongside the Dutch Resident. In August 1942, 
however, the Japanese had appointed the Sultan as head (koo) of the Pro- 
vince (Kooti). This was a major coup for the Sultan, for it allowed him to 
bypass the Premier. He later became head of the Hokokai, an organization 
established by the Japanese to mobilize the Javanese population for the 
war. As head of the Hokokai, the Sultan used its mobilizational capacity 
to integrate Yogyakartas traditional bureaucracy and thus to strengthen 
his feudal government. In 1944, a series of bureaucratic reforms was en- 
acted within the provincial government that led to the introduction of 


neighbourhood-level government. When the last Premier, Danuredjo VII, 
retired in 1945, the office was abolished. In April 1945, another spate of 
reforms introduced village and upper-level elections and eliminated the 
kawedanan, streamlining the bureaucratic structure between the Sultan 
and the people. These measures instilled greater loyalty to the government 
among the population of Yogyakarta. At a time when many local govern- 
ments were collapsing, Yogyakarta’s government remained relatively solid 
and stable.” 

In a speech to officiate the move of the capital, President Sukarno said 
that ‘no national state can stand without centralism. Russia has Moscow, 
America has Washington, England has London, Majapahit had Wilwa- 
tikta. Central government, central power, central leadership — this “Zen- 
tralgewalt” is a most important element of the national state.” Sukarno 
would later put to use his architectural and spatial ideas of nation-buil- 
ding in Jakarta, though not in Yogyakarta. His address to the nation was 
thus a perlocutionary act of state-building at a time when the Republican 
state was ephemeral and its corporeality patchy. He spoke of the need to 
ensure the conjuring of the nation-state itself. ‘[I]f our Indonesian nati- 
on makes it so that “everything is running well” and “running well” as in 
under the order of the central government leadership; if the Indonesian 
nation has obtained this element, then we can call the Republic of In- 
donesia an Indonesian national state.“ Sukarno was fond of enunciating 
this mantra. He inserted it into the performative pageantry of nationalist 
rallies, which were held in the squares of small, medium and large cities 
throughout Java. Sukarno’s audiences were not only the Indonesian peo- 
ple who attended the rallies and were fixated and enthralled by the presi- 
dent’s theatrical grandeur but also the coteries of local and international 
journalists that travelled with him. 

This speech act of ‘all is running well’ was thus performed for both ob- 
servers from outside Indonesia and for the people living inside the terri- 
tory. The message for the observers was that the Republic was real and 
that the people were making it real. For the elite, it was the perlocutionary 
act of conjuring up their hegemonic aspirations by means of speech acts 
but also through a series of government programmes that were meant to 
discipline the pemuda and transform them from scary, long-haired figh- 
ters into the idealized embodiment of national youth. In both regards, 
Yogyakarta became the site, the spatial centre through which an imagin- 
ed republic was performed, while a programme was enacted to discipline 
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and integrate the unruly pemuda. It was an optical strategy to win the 
hearts and minds of observers, while at the same time a stage upon which 
the repetitious citational order of the nation-state could be enacted by the 
people, and in particular by the pemuda. 

Clifford Geertz famously described the Balinese traditional state as one 
in which power was not effectuated through the institutions of the state 
but through pomp and ceremony. It was state through theatre.” Power 
was diffused into various hierarchies, kinship networks and sacred cen- 
tres. His analysis represented an anthropological approach to understan- 
ding the form of the traditional Javanese state prior to the colonial period. 
In many ways, the modern revolutionary Republican state mimicked its 
pre-modern ideal type. Yogyakarta was a capital city lacking modern state 
power. Instead, its power was diffused inside and outside its fluid boun- 
daries. Its fighters were drawn from various groups with allegiances to 
different ideologies and traditional institutional networks ranging from 
Muslim places of worship and criminal gangs to cultural groupings. The 
Indonesian army itself was based in two major centres — one in Bandung, 
West Java and the other in Central Java. The spiritual head of the army, 
General Sudirman, was constantly moving about in Republican territory 
and lacked a proper headquarters. 

Central state institutions, so important to Sukarno’s notion of norma- 
lity, were here diffused. Sukarno’s office, the centre of executive power, 
was located in that important stretch of Malioboro Road at the centre of 
Yogyakarta. Parliament was technically located at Purworejo (Map 4) but 
held moving parliamentary meetings, going from one Republican city to 
another. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the Prime Minister’s office 
maintained their location in Jakarta. Various ministries occupied buil- 
dings in surrounding cities like Surakarta and Klaten. President Sukarno, 
Vice President Mohammad Hatta and the various prime ministers were 
also always on the move — attending rallies, meeting with their diploma- 
tic counterparts in Jakarta, or traveling outside Indonesia. The Yogyakar- 
ta-based nationalist newspaper Kedaulatan Rakjat would often notify its 
readers of the arrival of the president in his own capital city, as if it was a 
special and rare occasion. 

In terms of economic management, the formation of a Republican cen- 
tral bank and the issuance of the Republican currency looked as if normality 
had been achieved. Yet underneath this veneer, Yogyakarta maintained mi- 
nimal control. Republican tender was issued diffusely through several bank 


‘branches, which also issued their own ‘regional tender?” Even cities and 
organizations began issuing their own tender, with the knowledge of the 
central bank. What looked like the proper attire of statehood — a central 
bank and its own sovereign currency — hid the fact that the state had little 
monetary control.” 

It was the pemuda — as labourers, army units, artists, religious groups and 
so forth — who operated the trains, took over the sugar factories, ran the oil 
installations and managed the radio and publications that saturated the air- 
waves and hence the public discourse in Republican towns and cities. These 
modern pemuda organizations held massive rallies and created schools and 
educational institutions that invited leaders such as Sukarno and Sjahrir to 
teach. They worked with the government to create new business ventures 
and to develop new forms of cooperative organizations to express the possi- 
ble future of an independent Indonesian economy. They held developmen- 
tal conventions, art exhibitions, sporting events and beauty pageants besides 
the incessant political rallies. 

The hollowness and diffuseness of the Indonesian state required an al- 
most ceremonial movement through its Republican spaces, as noted by the 
movement of the president and the head of the army. These movements ob- 
viously differed for each profession. But for each of them, the capital was a 
node — important and symbolic — in the movements of government offici- 
als, diplomats, elite leftist pemuda leaders, ulamas and their followers, artists, 
professors and students on their way to their diplomatic meetings, religious 
rallies, theatre performances and art exhibitions, and youth, women and la- 
bour conferences. 

These movements were not dictated by the circumstances of war itself. 
The war was incidental to an otherwise ‘normal’ engagement of citizens 
to fulfil their independence. Suwandi Tjitrowarsito’s short story, Journey 
(Perdjalanan), tells of a young, modern Republican lady on the train meet- 
ing with an old pemuda acquaintance returning home from a conference he 
had attended in Yogyakarta.* The train was attacked by Dutch forces, and 
they both had to flee. Here, the heroics of these youngsters were tested. They 
experienced the attack almost as a surprise, as if it had befallen them out of 
nowhere. Instead, what transpired was the image of people going to and fro 
on nation-building business; to a conference in Yogyakarta, a rally in Madi- 
un, a sport event in Surakarta or a gallery or play opening in some other city. 

The hollowness of the capital city afforded it possibilities of symboliza- 
tion. It was a place of stability and safety, where fighters came for rest and 
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recreation. One newspaper article described Yogyakarta’s euphoric atmosp- 
here of unimpeded action: ‘Elaborate theories are thrown away, instead, 
practical, fast, important and quantitative work is put up front. Perhaps it 
is because conditions in Jogja are safe and sound that we can discuss a lot of 
stuff for a long time. This site of intense activity contrasted with conditi- 
ons at the front. Indonesian revolutionary artists often depicted the latter 
in non-descript forms: rice fields, jungles, villages (desa) and the occasional 
ruined urban landscape. These spaces lacked coordinates; they represented 
non-places. 

Yogyakarta was different because it had definable places; in particular 
the two-kilometre-long stretch of Malioboro Road in the centre of town. 
At the northern end of the road were the major hotels Merdeka and Tugu, 
the most modern in town, where many officers, civil servants and diplo- 
mats stayed. One of them had one of the best halls in town and thus was 
used to hold national festivities for elite Republicans. Along the street 
were shops and restaurants mostly owned by Chinese-Indonesians. This 
was where many people in Yogya, including fighters from the front, civil 
servants, and the general population, liked to visit, to see and be seen, to 
window-shop or to have a bite to eat and drink. At the southern end of 
the road were located the major institutions of the Republic, including the 
presidential palace, the central bank and the entrance to the sultan’s palace, 
the Kraton. Malioboro was also the road in which rallies and nationalist 
festivities were held. Pemuda strutted around its pavements for the eve- 
ning’s enjoyment. Not all government departments were located in Ma- 
lioboro. The Ministry of Information had an office owned by the Catholic 
Diocese of Yogyakarta. 

Thus, the way the streets and spaces of Yogyakarta were used reinforced 
the embodiment of the Indonesian state. It was a diplomatic offensive par 
excellence. While the Dutch argued that the Republic was a ragtag bunch 
of radical primitives, the Republic could show that it was the centre of an 
Eastern inculcation of Western enlightenment values. Dutch journalists in- 
variably derided such performances and poked holes in it by naming the city 
itself a mirage. One called it Sukarno's model republic or dream city.“ The 
famous Indonesian painter Sudjojono recounted the strategies artists used 
in making nationalist posters: 


None of the posters were violent. The posters must pluck the strings 
of the most refined cultural sense of the Western world. We reminded 


them of the values of Kipling, Rousseau, Shakespeare and Washington. 
The slogans of the French Revolution, the American war for indepen- 
dence and the spirit of William of Orange were prominently displayed. 
We were in dialogue with them.” 


The audience was Western and the posters, alongside banners, were a care- 
fully choreographed pageantry of state pomp. 

The performance began at the airport, where delegates were swarmed 
by paparazzi photographers often ‘shooting’ without film.’ The delegates 
would wind their way down the major streets of the capital with the po- 
pulation lining the streets yelling ‘merdeka!’. The streets were clean and 
orderly. Banners and posters were strategically placed in perfect English 
to convey the wishes of the people to the Australian, American or Chine- 
se delegations. In a report in the Dutch newspaper Friesch Dagblad, the 
journalist Willem Tausent reported his visit to the Republican capital 
with the Dutch delegation in October 1947. He was part of a large Dutch 
delegation to the city. From the airport, the delegation was treated to 
snacks at a halfway house at Terban. Each table was adorned with purple, 
velvety orchids while the waiter gave everyone cream cakes and a glass of 
ice-cold lemonade. At the Merdeka Hotel, his room was adorned with a 
large banner written in English calling for the end of Dutch colonialism. 
His image of a city under siege in the middle of a war — lacking earthly 
comforts, with a population under terror from fanatical Republicans — 
was shattered. 

Tausent wrote: 


The term ‘dining room’ appears to be a euphemistic concept for the 
luxurious rooms in which, neatly covered, there are dozens of tables, 
all with red and white flags. It is a bustle of interest and the colour- 
ful scenes caused by the toiletries of foreign secretaries, the uniforms 
of foreign military attaches, and especially not to be forgotten by 
the ‘brave’ suits of the Republican officers of the army, sea and air 
force — it involuntarily brings to mind the thought of a chic din- 
ner at an over-chic ‘party. The lunch is superbly lavish: fried pota- 
toes, tender steak and fresh vegetables, with a full rijsttafel next to 
it, followed by a two-colour (ask what colours?) pudding and finally 
coffee with whipped cream, although the red-and-white flags in this 


context look very propagandistic: ‘Look at how good we have it in 
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the republic? Add to this the life-size photo of Mr. Sukarno, who is 
adorned in full regalia above the entrance of the banguet hall, and 
it will be understood that 1 am not at all sad when this ceremony is 
finally over.” 


Tausent also reported the scenes he saw in Malioboro Road just ourside his 


hotel. 


We see barricades, children coming back from school, merdeka-cal- 
ling kindergarteners, Dutch-women-married-with-Indonesians, well- 
fed but badly dressed Yogyakartans (As a result of the Dutch bloc- 
kade, people whisper in my ear). We see a parade. Dozens of young 
people, both girls and boys, march, stiffly in step, through Malioboro, 
Djokjas main street. A few drum butchers in front, flag carriers be- 
hind it, then some advertising runners (‘Away with the Dutch’) and 
finally the long, long line of lesser beneficiaries without a drum or flag 
or plate. 


The function of Yogyakarta as a moral optic for the Indonesian Revolution 
is apparent in the readings above. While the Republican state may have been 
devoid of real state power, the capital’s symbolic spaces were stages in which 
the corporeality of the Republican state was performed. Yet, to an extent, 
people who were enacting them understood the limitations of this state pa- 
geantry; they understood the illusory nature of the performance. It was to 
the audience that such plays became real. The international, Western gaze 
was key to the performance because the success of the Republic was seen, 
through Republican eyes, in convincing the rest of the world of the norma- 
lity of its nation-state and the fundamental similarity of its values, resting 
on the liberal foundations of enlightenment and modernity. But in order 
for the play to become real, it was also important for the state to convince 
the rest of the Indonesians to take on the same developmentalist values that 
had animated Republican nationalism. While the ‘people’ were the major 
location in which this transplantation of middle-class aspirations were to 
be conducted, its implementation during the revolution was much more li- 
mited to the pemuda as the embodiment of the fighting spirit of the nation. 
The performativity of Yogyakarta also functioned to discipline the pemuda 
in mind and body. 


THE DEVELOPMENTALIST CAPITAL AND 
PEMUDA IDENTITY 
In his speech on the first anniversary of the Republic on 17 August 1946, 
Sukarno reiterated the importance of discipline and obedience to the 
leadership of the central government as a form of development. “On this 
discipline-awakening front pemuda can become heroes, they can become 
helden!” He reiterated that the Revolution, like a river that has burst 
forth from its banks, ‘has awakened the energies of the people, some 
constructive while others destructive. The state constantly endeavours to 
nurture these useful energies, constantly the government invites: to con- 
struct and to develop! Aside from the nurturing and the invitations, the 
government also tries to shy away from the dangers of the minds and soul 
of the troublemakers.’*° 

This division between troublemakers and developers, heroes and 
destroyers formed the developmentalist logic underlying the aspirations 
of the Republican elite. It was a reinforcement of the differing modes of 
being that were thrust upon one another, between the moderns and the 
subalterns. The ‘unleashing’ of the pemuda from the bowels of traditional 
society was something that could potentially engulf the control of tho- 
se modern dandies, with their liberal and enlightened worldviews. Fif- 
ty-thousand moderns moved from the cosmopolitan capital Jakarta to the 
feudal backwater of the new capital. There they confronted the contra- 
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dictions between their developmentalist logic and the traditional culture 
which the people retained. They were civil servants, professors, teachers, 
doctors, artists and others. Most carried with them their part of the nati- 
onal project. Many were visibly upset at the lack of understanding among 
the people of the programmes that they crafted. They read this lack of 
understanding as the lethargy of the traditionalists, as an unwillingness 
to appreciate their values. Selo Sumardjan, secretary to the Sultan, quoted 
with some annoyance their criticism of Yogyakartans: “We came here to 
develop Yogyakarta, in order that Yogyakartans can work harder’ Accor- 
ding to Sumardjan, these Jakarta Republicans lamented that ‘outside of 
Yogyakarta, 1 can work efficiently in the field of developing education. 
but after entering Yogyakarta, everything becomes slow, everyone beco- 
mes easy-going, in no rush, without a care, because people are used to the 
philosophy of getting there by walking slowly. # 

Republican moderns were like fish out of water. Their ridiculous con- 
trast with the wider traditional society, which they deemed themselves to 
be representing, resulted in almost caricatural self-renderings. John Coast 
said of them: 


The dignity of their position, they imagined, was secured by going into 
ties, shirts, trousers and shoes, and they were convinced that a man that 
sat in his steaming office wearing a suit with collar and tie was necessa- 
rily a correct and important person. Even the women oiled their hair 
into the curious plaits and pigtails of the Dutch huisvrouw [housewife] 
and wore ill-cut dresses in tasteless colours with very short skirts, which 
showed for the first time the unfortunate broadness of the Javane- 
se female knees. Such costumes had the effect of making this already 
youthful people appear as overgrown children on the Dutch model.“ 


This generation of dandies maintained an absurd presence, asking the Dutch 
delegation strange questions pertaining to Benedetto Croce or how T.S. El- 
liot was doing, in the midst of a revolution." 

Yet this childlike gullibility hid a ruthlessness to the moderns’ develop- 
mentalist goals. They had in mind nothing less than the creation of a nati- 
on-state, and central to this were strategies of control of the pemuda mind 
and body. Tied to independence was a programme to create a new man with 
a new body, one that would relinquish the colonial image of the Indonesian 


body as meek, weak and sickly. 


Sports during the revolution. Source: Lukisan Revolusi Rakjat Indonesia, 1945-1949 
(Yogyakarta 1949). 


The prime ministers office issued a statement in October 1946 on the 
importance of sport for the ‘regeneration of the nation and in the effort to 
lift up the Indonesian image in the international arena.** In a speech at the 
congress of the Republic of Indonesia Sports Union (Persatuan Olah Raga 
Republik Indonesia, PORI) in January 1947, Sukarno lamented the physical 
weakness of the Indonesian but in particular of the “wong Djowo or Javane- 
se. They had small bodies, he said, a median height of 155 cm, short noses 
and soft movements (klemak-klemek). He hoped that the Indonesian body 
would become strong like the knights of Gatotkotjo and Wrekoedoro from 
the fabled Hindu Mahabharata epos.“ This concern for the body translated 
into a fixation with sport. 

The head of PORI said in an interview in mid-March 1947 that “pride 
in our self-worth has to be implanted first in the bosom of our youths, so 
that when they are outside the country they will not be inflicted by feelings 
of inferiority.*° PORI was the state organizer for sport at the national and 
international level. Sport was an effort to instil nation-building. ‘And the- 
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se exercises will be given to the whole of our people so that they become 
sports-minded; the head of PORI went on. “The peoples sport will no longer 
be imposed upon them, as the Japanese had done, but will be a sport that is 
practised based on fun and willingness.“ 

At the first PORI congress held in Surakarta on 18 and 19 January 1947, 
attended by the president, vice president, minister of defence and several 
other ministers, an Olympic vision of the new Indonesian was imagined. 
The Indonesian Olympic Committee was inaugurated.** Indonesia planned 
to send athletes to eight sporting events at the London Summer Olympics 
in 1948. In mid-June, the head of the Working Body of the International 
Olympic Committee, J. Sigfrid Edstrom, sent a letter reguesting all Indo- 
nesian national federations to join the international Olympic federation.” 
Although Indonesia ultimately failed to participate in the London Olym- 
pics, between 9 and 12 September 1948 it held its first national sports games 
(pekan olahraga nasional) in the neighbouring city of Surakarta. 

Interest in sport and nation-building was widespread. Leftist youth groups 
within the Socialist Youth of Indonesia party (Pemuda Sosialis Indonesia, 
Pesindo) planned a series of sporting events as part of the socialist World 
Federation of Democratic Youth Conference they wanted to host in Madiun 
in November 1948. Indonesian youth would have played against their Indi- 
an, Burmese, Chinese and Filipino counterparts.” Clearly, the Republic was 
active in solving the nation's problem of people with small, frail bodies. 

These performances of the new Indonesian man and woman took various 
forms. Indonesias first airline, Indonesian Airways, started flying in April 
1947, with Indonesian air hostesses and pilots. The first international route 
commenced in Yogyakarta. A five-hour journey on a Dakota took it to Sin- 
gapore.” In the same month, the first national flight route was inaugurated 
connecting Yogyakarta with Malang in East Java. It carried 29 passengers and 
was crewed by British and Indonesian pilots.” The American pilot who flew 
the Dakota from the Us to Yogyakarta said in answer to Indonesian reporters 
that Indonesians had capable bodies to fly airplanes, although they perhaps 
were of smaller size. A similar question was addressed to a Ms. Constantine, 
a foreign fashion designer, on whether Indonesian ladies had the right mind- 
set to become air hostesses. She replied that Indonesian ladies were graced 
with intelligence and artistry. Indeed, an article in Kedaulatan Rakjat praised 
the young air hostess aboard the inaugural flight: “The teenage lady looked 
fearless throughout the entire flight and with a beautiful smile attended to the 
drinks of the passengers, talking in fluent English with the foreign guests.’ 


These evocative forms of nation-building, relying heavily on the ‘foreign’ 
if not Western, gaze, represented a form of postcolonial haunting that evo- 
ked strategies of elimination. The very act of this search for a new man and 
woman conjoined the modern Indonesian mode of being with its colonial 
subjugation. The weakness of the Indonesian man, its body and behaviours, 
was constantly on display. Indonesian national subjectivity was intimately 
intertwined with the foreign gaze, within an ideological space of Republi- 
can modernity. The importance of the Lacanian gaze and performativity in 
the construction of Indonesian subjectivity is instructive here.” The mere 
presence of the subalterns, roaming the streets of Yogyakarta, was a con- 
stant reminder of the failure of the Indonesian to rise up to the challenge of 
modernity. It became a headache to the moderns and their developmental 
goals. The athletes, the artists, the air hostesses and so forth conducted their 
exemplary performances specifically as a contrast with the general failure of 
the Indonesian to rise to the occasion. 

At one point, Suripno and Francisca Fanggidaej, heads of Pesindo, tra- 
velled around the Republican space after their own peregrinations in Eu- 
rope and India. As they visited town after town to meet with the thron- 
ging masses, theirs was the gaze of the outsider, reflected back toward the 
nascent national audience. They told the crowd of the well-wishes from 
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Pemuda developmentalism in Madiun. Source: Lukisan Revolusi Rakjat Indonesia. 
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50,000 members of the Democratic Youth Federation and from two and a 
half million members of the International Union of Students. They talked 
of the solidarity exhibited at the Asian Relations Conference in India. Their 
discourse posited a new subjectivity based on a postcolonial, foreign gaze 
that diminished the position of the white colonial master. These sentiments 
would later echo in the Bandung Conference of 1955 and throughout the 
Third World Movement. Yet even there, the logic of the modern ultimately 
failed to achieve true postcolonial liberation.” While the audiences for the- 
se performativities were the Indonesian masses, who were shown what the 
nation aspired to be, their legitimacy rested in the end on the outside gaze. 
This need for foreign approval, it seems to me, was ultimately rooted in the 
failure by the middle-class elite of the Indonesian state to achieve hegemony. 
Instead, they were redeploying colonial forms of discipline by attaching the 
project to the authority of foreigners. 


MORAL CRITICISM OF THE REPUBLICAN STATE 

The 1951 film directed by Kotot Sukardi, The Cripple (Si Pintjang), was one 
of the first Indonesian films produced after the transfer of sovereignty. It 
was showcased at the Prague Film Festival in 1952. Like many artists during 
the war, Sukardi stayed in Yogyakarta and wrote several plays whose the- 
matic concerns mirrored Si Pintjang. In late 1946, he premiered a play at 
the Soboharso theatre titled Yogya is not Hollywood (Djokja boekan Holly- 
wood). It was enacted by the group Pantjawarna. Although the script is lost, 
we know the play was a moral tale of how elites in the capital led a life of 
‘luxury’ in the midst of suffering. Si Pintjang was the story of an orphaned 
boy named Giman who had to flee to the capital during the war. He fell in 
with a ragtag group of child beggars and hoodlums. With the assistance of 
a modern and naïve dandy, they were taught to become part of the nation. 
It was the Republican developmentalist dream: a depiction of how village 
children were made into Indonesian pemuda. The last scene ended triump- 
hantly, with the children becoming a shabby militia (laskar). Yet the film 
can also be read as a criticism of this Republican nation-building. While 
hailed as a ‘nationalist’ film immediately after the revolution, the protago- 
nists and antagonists of Si Pintjang were not the Indonesians versus the 
Dutch. The war was an important but almost irrelevant backdrop to the 
true conflict: the moral dilemma in the creation of the nation-state. Like 
the Dutch colonial state, the Republican state was also absent, except as an 
impediment to Gimans straining for a happy life. The police arrested his 


friend who had stolen medicine to treat Gimans illness. There were scenes 
of rich Indonesians in their cars (Republican officials?) shooing away be- 
ggars. While triumphant, the final scene was also melancholic: they were 
still poor and disfigured. 

The moral question Sukardi pointed to occurred not at the battlefront 
but at the symbolic heart of the Republic: Malioboro, the Broadway of 
Yogyakarta. In an article in Kedaulatan Rakyat, he wrote about the street 
that people from fighters to foreign diplomats and journalists had visited: 
“The revolution has forced the people to come to the city of Yogyakarta... 
and visiting Yogyakarta means coming to know Malioboro, whether one 
wants to or not.” He wrote about the restaurants and shops thronging with 
people keen to buys moneyed people who were able to purchase things 
available at inflated prices in the Chinese-owned shops without a care in the 
world; buying another pair of shoes, even if they had a mountain of shoes at 
home. Even the Dutch newspapers, a recent historian has noted, had recor- 
ded the act of malioberen or ‘going to Malioboro as part of popular pemuda 
culture." Kotot Sukardi also wrote wryly about the so-called extremisten, 
the pemuda in their funky, revolutionary attire roaming the streets. And of 
course, there were the poor people, the beggars and ‘coolies’ who were them- 
selves also sons of the revolution. He wrote about a mother-beggar waiting 
for people's alms with her five-year-old in tow. Her husband had disappea- 
red as a romusha forced labourer. Kotot asked: Isn't she a hero? She deserves 
to be recognized, to be looked upon... this simple old lady. Her name will 
never be spoken by the masses, but she has made a sacrifice and we can now 
feel her sacrifice. Now what is the rank of this heroine? A beggar! And her 
fate depends on the kindness of Malioboro.” The street, regularly shown to 
foreign visitors as the exemplary centre of an imagined Indonesia, was thus 
here seen with cynicism and disgust. 

In the 19so novel Jogja under chaos (Djokja diduduki Chaos) by Dimyati, 
the protagonist also went to Malioboro and, as in Kotot’s account, saw the 
street as a symbol of the divide between rich and poor in revolutionary In- 
donesia. 


Malioboro was very crowded, with people going to and Éro; especi- 
ally near the Beringhardjo market, people were jostling in front of 
the market, on the sidewalks of Malioboro was a stream of humanity 
mimicking a rivulet; they walked in a hurry, as if haunted by a special 
need. The restaurants were full, the shops and stores were full of peo- 
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ple. 1 became jealous seeing so many people throwing away money 
and how fast money was circulating from one hand to another, like 
the circulation at a gambling table. 1 saw Sultan Bagindo sitting in 
front of a large shop, counting a stack of Republican money with a 
Chinese trader.°° 


The protagonist, while poor, is an honest and true Republican. The antago- 
nist is the Sumatran Sultan Bagindo, a cunning and pragmatic businessman. 
When the Dutch invaded and took over Yogyakarta at the end of 1948, Ba- 
gindo proclaimed that the end of the Republic was certain. When the pro- 
tagonist protested, Bagindo replied that ‘little people’ did not understand 
geopolitics. In a patriotic novel, the ending would show the protagonist’s 
true faith in the Republic being rewarded, while Bagindo’s pragmatism would 
be his undoing. Instead, Dimyati ended the novel in the opposite direction. 
While others in his neighbourhood left the city to find shelter, the protago- 
nist’s faith saw him remaining in the city. During this period, his wife met an 
untimely death. Eventually, Sukarno was returning to the city in full triumph, 
and everyone in the city came out to welcome him. They thronged the streets 
from the airport all the way to his palace at the southern end of Malioboro. 
Bagindo, returning from exile, met with the protagonist and told him to join 
in the procession, lest he be considered a Dutch sympathizer. Thus, in a peri- 
od of sorrow following the death of his beloved wife, his true patriotism was 
betrayed by its public performance. It was unnecessary to believe in the Repu- 
blic; it was only necessary to move to the rhythm of its motion. 

Such moral unease with the Revolution was an important component of 
many stories produced during or in the years after it. This has been forgotten 
as the state’s heroic version of events became paramount in the years after in- 
dependence. The war that was raging in the minds of many was not so much 
the war for independence against the Dutch but the war for the creation of a 
moral Republic. The Dutch were a backdrop and mostly irrelevant, because 
their presence was incidental to the goings-on of people performing their 
nationalities, fulfilling their independence. This morality was inherently 
part of the enlightenment, developmentalist goals of the state. Yet, as seen 
through the eyes of its prominent artists, the state itself ultimately failed 
to enact them. Thus the 1954 film After Curfew (Lewat Djam Malam) dis- 
cussed a traumatized pemuda who was unable to enter normal life after the 
killings he had committed in the name of the revolution. At the end of the 
film, he once more sees the state as having no answer to his pain. 


Instead of the new, athletic Indonesian body, some stories depict imper- 
fect, disabled ones. Imperfect bodies were visible in the title of Si Pintjang. 
The writer Djakasuria published a short story titled Kasim the Shoemaker 
(Si Kasim Tukang Sepatu) around this time. It was set in the home of a fa- 
mily whose boy, Kasim, had joined the fighting as a pemuda. 


One night Kasim appeared at the frame of the door — in front of eve- 
ryone — big, fat, healthy, just a little bit darker. Everyone present held 
their breath — emotional. His sisters were the first to smile — running 
up to him to hug him. Kasiman himself stood still in his place. Kasim's 
father hunted for and held his sons hand, he groped... They all sud- 
denly cried in surprise. Were they crying? Or were they laughing? The 
father stood silent, he had no power to do anything, except to look at 
Kasiman. His son, Kasiman, a shoemaker apprentice, no longer had 
fingers.“ 


Rusman Sutiasumargas short story titled Bekasi Maiden (Gadis Bekasi) is 
about a woman who waits every day at Bekasi station, waiting endlessly for 
the trains. We learn that her story is one of tragedy: ‘A body that was once 
strong and full, that had once been the desire of many bachelors, is now just 
bones wrapped in skin, blackened and dried with a nasty smell. Warsiah had 
become a living corpse: € 

The clothing and style of the pemuda can also be read as a moral protest 
against the presumption of the enlightenment values that the Republic itself 
enunciated. A pro-Republican Dutchman named Peter ’t Hoen, after his 
visit to Yogyakarta, described the pemuda he saw at Malioboro: 


A comical moment arises when a soldier comes in from the [revoluti- 
onary militia] KRIS. He is a young man of about twenty years old. He 
has allowed black locks to grow to his shoulders, while a small goatee 
tries to give a masculine accent to his face. He wears a pair of high, 
yellow boots and light blue trousers with a shirt of the same colour, 
under which hangs a canary yellow jerkin. His waist is surrounded 
by a heavy belt, on which hangs a large holster, from which the grip 
of a powerful gun protrudes. His black locks are crowned by a giant 
yellow-brown hat with a wide brim. There is a wide, fire-red ribbon 
around the hat, hanging from behind as a sash. The young man is a 
happy person. He is self-aware and young, and his victorious gaze de- 
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fies the whole environment. With a royal gesture, he places his right 
arm on his hip and strides in a stately fashion to a table, where a few 
acguaintances sit, who greet him with cheers. He sympathizes with 
their enthusiastic reception and with a wide gesture he takes a seat in 
a chair that has been put up for him. Where have 1 seen him before? 
In a Tom Mix movie? But that was less stately! In a Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac show? But he was not so youthful! At our BS [Binnenlandsche 
Strijdkrachten, anti-fascist underground in the Netherlands] just af- 
ter the liberation? But we were not so badly done up! He has certain 
traits in common with the hidalgo from an old Spanish chivalrous 
tournament. With a graceful arm gesture, which he had apparently 
spent some time studying, he summons Brother Waiter. While 1 am 
still watching him carefully, the door opens and a whole procession of 
similar nobles enters. They are dressed in the same way and they have 
a few KRIS girls in their company, who look just as bright, but less 
agile than the boys. Words of concise and crisp greetings have been 
exchanged, a large hat flies several times through the air, and everyone 
watches with bated breath.“ 


Like Sukardis criticism of Hollywood, the style of the pemuda here was 
not subaltern. Instead, it was contemporary and modern, a celebration of 
the cowboy culture that had been seen in imported Western movies. It re- 
presented not a form of traditional irrationality but a modern alternative 
to the stuffy developmentalism of enlightenment values. The performan- 
ces of some pemuda — who were acting out their appropriation of Holly- 
wood, or of something else like those wielding samurai swords or the mu- 
jahedeen in West Java — engendered a dislike in the Republican elite. They 
framed it as a moral panic that went to the heart of Indonesian identity. 
After independence, moral panic against what they saw as youth intran- 
sigence was conducted through such forms as banning popular Western 
music, which happened after Sukarno mocked the Beatles as just ‘noise’ 
(ngak-ngik-ngok). In the New Order, it took the form of a genre of moral 
tales stressing the potential for moral degeneracy among the youth. 
Unlike the state’s project for the creation of the Indonesian body, the 
performative disruption conducted by the pemuda themselves was not 
delineated by the foreign gaze. Instead, it was determined by the failure 
of the state to live up to its vaunted moral principles. Sukarno’s anti-Hol- 
lywood stance, particularly in the 1960s, was constructed within a geo- 


political contest between imperial Hollywood against Third-Worldism.® 
Yet the co-optation of Hollywood performativities by so-called subaltern 
pemuda lay exactly in the attack on the moral unease and potential violen- 
ce that his revolution had brought to the table. It shied away from foreign 
relationships and stressed the moral issue inherent within the national re- 
lationship. The co-optation of ‘hybrid’ cultural practices could be seen as 
a form of mimicry that, as Homy Bhabha has said, ‘is at once resemblance 
and menace’. In this way, some pemuda elevated their subversion to the 
level of the nation-building myth that had been crafted by Republican eli- 
tes. By mimicking the Hollywood modern, the hegemonic claim of the 
elites became problematic. 

One can argue that the end of the revolutionary capital was not so 
much the result of the Dutch invasion of December 1948 as it was of the 
destruction of the Communists and their youth leadership at Surakarta 
and Madiun three months earlier, following a struggle for power. That 
conflict cannot be read as a division between the dandies and the subal- 
terns, as a fight between the elites against the traditionalists. Both Yogya- 
karta and Madiun contained dandies and subalterns, traditionalists and 
elites. Many Republican elites, especially Sukarno, often shifted their en- 
unciations between differing modes. They were able to appropriate them 
within their speech acts. Yet the very act of moving between these modes 
actually strengthened the legitimacy of the subaltern and problematized 
the state’s disciplinary project. 

As we have seen, the so-called subalterns or traditionalists themselves 
coded their performance as mimicry of modern modes such as the Hol- 
lywood cowboy or the samurai. Instead of seeing these struggles as essen- 
tialized battles between defined modes of being, it may be more fruitful 
to see them as the result of a strategic tension engendered through the 
commitment to the effort of nation-building. The physical weakness of 
the theatre state opened up a channel for pemuda participation, one that 
subverted the developmentalist logic of elite Republicans. It created a 
space in which people could eke out an existence within the dominating 
yet weak ‘hegemony’ of the aspirational middle class. This space, so full 
of tension, would periodically erupt in violence that denigrated further 
the enlightenment moral claim of the Republican state while further 
crippling the notion of the Indonesian moral subject and amplifying the 
unease felt about the dandies’ developmental project. 
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CONCLUSION: THE STRATEGIC NOTION OF 
PEMUDA 

The ambivalence of the memory of the revolutionary capital is strikingly 
different from the heroic celebration of the revolution as we understand it 
today. This is, in part, the result of the military interpretation of the Indo- 
nesian Revolution that has emphasized the centrality of the armed struggle 
with the Dutch enemy. This grew to be the dominant interpretation during 
the New Order regime, especially through its principal historian, Nugroho 
Notosusanto. In many publications and movies, especially during the New 
Order, the Republic's idealized pemuda — as a rugged, selfless individual 
with a complete, muscular body — became a reality. It was the tale of a uni- 
fied nation against a foreign enemy. Yet as we have seen, one of the major 
issues during the revolution was the struggle for the moral Republican sub- 
ject, in which Yogyakarta, as its exemplary centre, became entwined. People 
in those days saw the revolution less as a fight against a foreign enemy and 
more as a fight within the nation to determine the moral relationship bet- 
ween the state and its people. 

What the pemuda represented was itself difficult to determine. The pe- 
muda as a political movement belonged very much to the modern Republi- 
can elites, many of them associated with the communist party. But this was 
subsequently destroyed during the Madiun Rebellion of September 1948. 
One of its members, Prime Minister Amir Sjarifuddin, said in Kedaulatan 
Rakjat in 1946 that the revolution must be in the hands of the pemuda and 
not the grandpas, by whom he meant the old bureaucratic elite accused of 
corruption and compromise, among other things.” Yet the pemuda obvi- 
ously represented various groups from across the political spectrum in In- 
donesia. They were busy running much of the state and culture of the new 
republic and putting their stamp on the narrative of the revolution. Publi- 
cations written from within the leftist pemuda movement in the early 1950s 
discussed mostly the organizational development of the movement and its 
relations with the state. Yet efforts by pemuda artists to develop a museum 
for revolutionary art also came to naught, even though they were made in 
the post-revolutionary period before the New Order. The tendency to forget 
about the complexity of the involvement of the pemuda in the building of 
the state and the nation was thus something that preceded the militarization 
of national history by the New Order. 

Yogyakarta as a symbolic centre for Republican mythmaking allows us 
to interrogate this claim of the subalternity of the pemuda. The issue was 


already a battleground upon which various people put forward their inter- 
pretations of the moral issue of the future Republican state. Sukarnos noti- 
on of all is running well’ ran up against this contested reality. Yet the coun- 
ter-discourse was silenced exactly through the depiction of the pemuda asa 
subaltern, unmodern and scary force instead of the modern developmenta- 
lists that they were in their organizations. This depiction of the pemuda as 
unmodern, subaltern and barbaric — made by the Dutch — was inadvertently 
used by Republican elites s0 as to strengthen the legitimacy of their position 
and to stop what was seemingly a devastating moral critigue of the Republic 
launched by leftist artists. 

The use of a colonial disciplinary tool of ‘difference’ was effective exactly 
because no one claimed the position of the ‘subaltern extremism' of the pe- 
muda. No voice was there to counter the attack. This is not to argue that the- 
re was no violence, nor that human rights violations were never perpetrated 
by many so-called pemuda especially against Europeans, Eurasians, Chinese 
and other Indonesians. It is simply to say that, as a whole, the pemuda lacked 
a foundational coherence of identity to speak on behalf of itself. Pemuda 
performativity did not denote their subaltern identity because many of the 
elite pemuda looked upon themselves as proper agents of Republican deve- 
lopmentalism. Anderson’s reification of the pemuda, ironically, played into 
one section of the moderns' effort to gain hegemony against their rival mo- 
derns. The continuation of this discourse on subaltern pemuda threatens to 
limit the broader, inclusive narration of the revolutionary period that is now 
needed. It represents a form of narrative violence that continues to this day 
in the national historiography of Indonesia. 
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Monsters and 
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Revolutionary posters demonize 


the Dutch ' 


MUHAMMAD YUANDA ZARA 


INTRODUCTION 

Complementing their armed campaign for independence, Indonesian na- 
tionalists deployed propaganda. They aimed to get the public to join the 
struggle against the Dutch. Studies on propaganda during the Indonesian 
War of Independence are relatively new. Recent analyses have elaborated 
the actors, themes, technigues and forms of propaganda, especially of a ver- 
bal kind. Studies on a more limited scale have explored print caricatures’ 
and the role of graphic artists in imagining, designing and creating wartime 
propaganda posters.“ Why was anti-Dutch sentiment necessary in the strug- 


Image 1. A poster depicting an Indonesian woman defending herself from the threatening 
grip of a Dutch monster hand, imitating the treachery of Nazi Germany. Source: NL-HaNA as, 
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gle to defend Indonesian independence? In war, one crucial aspect of of- 
fence is the construction of a bad image of the enemy. Without it, conflicts 
would not occur. The creation of such a bad image is entirely based on the 
identity perception of ‘us’ versus ‘them; ‘good’ versus “evil, which is continu- 
ously reproduced and distributed by means of various communication chan- 
nels. Propaganda is a systematic effort to convince large groups of audiences 
to join one’s particular cause» 

William Eckhardt writes in his study of enemy images that the word 
‘enemy’ entails hostility, threat, harm and fear, all of which may manifest 
in violence.‘ It therefore provides a justification to defend oneself, to fight 
back or even to resort to similar violence when necessary. It also leads to so- 
lidarity, bonds and loyalty as one associates with patriots as opposed to asso- 
ciating with an enemy attempting to take away one’s freedom. The practice 
of showing visual images in which the enemy is cruel while simultaneously 
glorifying the righteousness of one’s own group is common in wartime. It is 
closely tied to the notion of Selfand Other. The starting point of any politics 
of hate, according to Marja Vuorinen, is the definition of the self as good: 
‘Goodness, honesty, righteousness, purity, proper manners, hard work, right 
religion, high but not over-ripe culture and decency are the hallmarks of the 
Self, while the Other is accused of being evil, untruthful, crooked, impure, 
ill-mannered, lazy, superstitious, barbaric or decadent, and immoral?” 

Elsewhere, historians have long studied how enemies were visually moc- 
ked during wartime. In the First World War, the American propaganda pos- 
ter ‘Destroy This Mad Brute’ depicted the German as a giant gorilla that had 
destroyed Europe and would soon annihilate the United States." In the Se- 
cond World War, Germany retaliated with similar propaganda posters. One 
of them was made by the artist Leest Storm and was entitled ‘Kultur-Terror’. 
It depicted ‘a beast who brings the American way of life to the European 
continent and leaves only destruction in his path? David Welch examin- 
ed the depiction of Japan in American and Australian propaganda during 
the Second World War. He found that the Japanese were often portrayed as 
inferior to humans. Drawing on racial stereotypes and feelings of superiori- 
ty, the Japanese were portrayed in American propaganda as menacing pests 
such as rats, snakes and monkeys. The idea, according to Welch, was to ‘un- 
dermine the human dignity of the enemy?” All this research underlines the 
importance of visual propaganda in dehumanizing the enemy during war. 

This chapter looks at how the Dutch were demonized in Indonesian pro- 
paganda caricatures and posters, a topic that is rarely discussed by historians 


of the Indonesian-Dutch conflict. The images were used to convince the 
people that the existence of the Republic of Indonesia was under threat and 
to intensify popular resistance against the Dutch by portraying them as evil 
aliens. In this light, the chapter aims to answer three guestions. Why did 
Indonesian propagandists ridicule the Dutch for their attempt to recolo- 
nize Indonesia? Who or what Dutch elements were targeted by this visual 
ridicule, and why did they target these specifically? What representational 
technigues were used to send this visual message demonizing the Dutch? 

To answer these guestions, the chapter draws on various sources. The 
main primary sources are Indonesian revolutionary newspapers collected in 
the National Library in Jakarta, the Jogja Library Centre in Yogyakarta, and 
the library of the NIOD Institute for War, Holocaust and Genocide studies 
in Amsterdam; as well as archives from the National Archives in The Hague. 
1 checked the archives of the Ministry of Information of the Republic of 
Indonesia at the National Archives of the Republic of Indonesia in Jakarta 
but did not find any relevant visual propaganda material. The great number 
of posters in the National Archives in The Hague indicates how carefully the 
Dutch observed developments within Indonesian public opinion without 
looking away from negative images of the Dutch in their former colony. 

To foreshadow the chapter's conclusions, it will be shown that the archi- 
ves do not reveal a systematic or official Indonesian organization to produce 
visual mockery of the Dutch. Only a few posters were officially printed by 
government bodies to denigrate the Dutch. Anti-Dutch posters could be 
made by any individual or group, without requiring express permission from 
Republican authorities. 


INDONESIAN VISUAL PROPAGANDA: 
CONTENT, CONTEXT AND RESPONSES 
Ideally, any analysis of propaganda caricatures and posters should situate 
them in the socio-political context of their times. The motivation for print- 
ing caricatures in a newspaper can often be explained by referring to the mo- 
ment of ies publication. It also helps to know the precise target and reach of 
a caricature. However, most separately printed posters were not equipped 
with additional information on the makers, time of production, place of 
distribution, target audience and their responses. This makes it difficult to 
measure their degree of effectiveness. 

The fact that most Indonesian propaganda posters were anonymous was 
both intentional and understandable. They portrayed the Dutch in far more 
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gruesome terms than did the caricatures in newspapers. The makers were 
certainly vulnerable to Dutch threats. In a small number of cases, the pro- 
ducers and distributors of posters were known. Some posters were stamped 
‘Penra, referring to Penerangan Rakyat, a local branch of the Republican 
Ministry of Information. But even these did not reveal the names of the 
artists. We know the artists for only very few posters. The Indonesian revo- 
lutionary poster that is best known today depicts an Indonesian man with 
a red-and-white flag behind him, breaking the chains that bind his hands 
while shouting, Join us, comrades!’ (“Boeng, ajo Boeng). It was made by the 
famous painter Affandi." Due to the lack of documentation about the pos- 
ters, their limited scope of distribution, and the anonymity of the artists, the 
analysis here will focus more on content than on context. 

An investigation of the paper used for the posters reveals that most were 
distributed by pasting them on walls or trees in crowded areas. This would 
have allowed them to be seen by large numbers of ordinary Indonesians 
going about their daily activities. This made the posters unlike the caricatu- 
res printed in nationalist mass media, which were distributed with commer- 
cial purposes in mind and only reached a literate audience. 

Judging from the scope of the audience, the main targets of the visual 
propaganda were urban Indonesians who were in need of a regular supply of 
information about the latest situation of the Dutch-Indonesian conflict and 
who were interested in public opinion. Meanwhile, the English-language 
magazine The Voice of Free Indonesia, affiliated with the Indonesian govern- 
ment, specifically targeted foreign correspondents, particularly from Allied 
countries with representatives stationed in Java. 

Several cases allow us to reconstruct the Dutch response to the Indone- 
sian propaganda posters. Indicators added to the posters specify that the 
Dutch recognized and examined Indonesian propaganda materials after 
they seized them. The texts printed on the posters were translated into 
Dutch in order for Dutch agencies to know the meanings behind them and, 
if necessary, to take immediate action. 

The Dutch army submitted the seized posters — their copies, photos or 
negatives — to Dutch agencies tasked to suppress Indonesian propaganda, 
such as the Netherlands Forces Intelligence Service (NEFIS)." An army of- 
ficer would write down where the poster was found or seized, including de- 
tailed coordinates. This was obviously part of their strategy of mapping the 
location of Republican troops who were thought to be behind the propa- 
ganda mission. 


Dutch information agencies such as the Regerings Voorlichtingsdienst 
(RvD) and the Inlichtingen Dienst were also active in collecting Indonesi- 
an propaganda materials. They snatched posters pasted on trees in crowded 
places and distributed them to other Dutch agencies to be analyzed, with 
a view to eventually suppressing their makers. In the Dutch archives, Indo- 
nesian propaganda was classified as ‘Anti Ned. Propaganda. The term re- 
veals that the Dutch thought of these materials as a form of attack on them 
that reguired an immediate response, among others by stopping them from 
being seen in Indonesian public places. 

As for anti-Dutch caricatures in print media that were considered deni- 
gratory of the Dutch government, Dutch troops repeatedly raided the offi- 
ces of the nationalist media. Even though the anti-Dutch caricatures were 
not cited as one of the specific reasons for the raid, it is safe to assume that 
such negative visual representations contributed to the increasing dislike 
among the Dutch towards the Indonesian print media. 


VISUALIZING THE NETHERLANDS AS AN EVIL 
MONSTER 

The depiction of the enemy asa monster isa common way to expose the 
enemy’s cruelty, as an entity beyond the limits of humanity. The enemy is 
identified as the Other wich all the bad and non-human qualities attached 
thereto, such as extreme cruelty, brutality, greediness, gruesomeness. One 
way in which Indonesians could show the Dutch as the worst Other was to 
identify them with a creature that humans fear the most: the monster. 

The portrayal began as the conflict between Indonesia and the Nether- 
lands escalated to its climax. Immediately after Indonesian independence 
was proclaimed and the Dutch returned to Indonesia, skirmishes broke out 
between the Indonesians and their opponents, namely the remaining Japa- 
nese soldiers, British troops and the Dutch army which had come to reclaim 
its colony. 

Besides responding with equal violence, Indonesians resorted to narratives 
that delegitimized their enemies’ existence. This was done by means of posters 
that gave a visual construct to the imagination of the Indonesian people and 
framed the Dutch as the source of the mayhem in Indonesia. Below are two 
examples of propaganda posters depicting the Dutch as frightening, non-hu- 
man creatures. The first (Image 1) is a hand-drawn image in grayscale of a gi- 
ant right hand. It has thick hair and long, sharp, pointy nails, giving the im- 
pression of the deadly grip of a giant hand. Between the thumb and the wrist, 
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a swastika is vividly printed. Synonymous with Nazi Germany in World War 
Two, the swastika in this poster, however, is left-facing or counterclockwise, 
also known as the sauwastika. This could have been due to ignorance or may 
have been done on purpose to mock the Dutch as bad imitators of the Nazis. 
Beneath the threatening hand, a young Indonesian woman is seen about to 
swing her long sword, which she wields in her right hand." 

The poster suggests a possible outcome: the woman falling victim to the 
dreaded giant hand. In the Indonesian imagination, this was the eguivalent 
of the monstrous Dutch attempting to take over Indonesia and destroy its 
people. It was thus simultaneously an appeal to the youth to save Indonesian 
women from the cruel actions of the Dutch. 

But this poster was also meant for the Dutch. The caption at the top 
reads: ‘Neen, hoor! Selfdetermination for all nations. ‘Neen, hoor!’ (‘Oh no 
you don’t!’), a Dutch phrase, could be interpreted as the Dutch rejecting the 
Indonesian nationalist goal of self-determination, a right for all nations. But 
it could also be saying the Dutch should immediately stop their attempts to 
recolonize Indonesia. 

Accompanying this poster was another with a similar visual narrative, for 
which we also lack information on the makers and the context. This poster 
depicts almost the same monster hand but this time complete with its lower 
arm, painted black, signifying darkness and evil. It is holding a right-facing 
swastika, like that of Nazi Germany. The word “Belanda (the Indonesian 
word for the Netherlands) is written on its wrist. Standing in front of the 
hand, on top of a map of Indonesia, is a young Javanese woman. She is clearly 
the visual representation of the ‘Self’: Indonesia as a young nation, inno- 
cent but courageous in defending her rights. The emergence of the young 
woman looks like a volcanic eruption, an explosion that would destroy the 
Dutch offensive. At the bottom of the poster a caption reads: Setapak pan- 
tang mundur — ‘not a step back’ — reflecting determination." 

A more complete image of the Dutch as a monster appeared in the Jakar- 
ta-based newspaper Merdeka on 12 October 1945." It shows half of a ghast- 
ly monster body. On its chest is written Keboeasan NICA — ‘the savagery of 
NICA, referring to the Netherlands Indies Civil Administration. On its waist 
is the label Bataljon ro. This was the NICA battalion in Jakarta that engaged 
most frequently in armed contact with the Republican army in the early re- 
volutionary period. It was greatly feared by Indonesian civilians in Jakarta." 
This fearsome giant is about to devour a baby it is holding. A caption next 


to the baby reads: anak-anak (children), pemoeda (youths), toekang betjak 


(becak drivers), dil (etc.). The newspaper clearly intended the caricature to 
engender fear of Dutch cruelty, especially their Bataljon ro. The Dutch are 
depicted as they are about to eat not the professional Indonesian army but 
rather innocent and unarmed civilians in Jakarta. The clear message here is 
that they were a threat to everyone. 

Through such negative portrayals, Indonesian nationalists reacted to 
NICA atrocities committed in October 1945, especially in Jakarta. The Ja- 
karta-based magazine The Voice of Free Indonesia described the violence 
committed by the NICA in Jakarta and several other regions in Java as ‘ter- 
roristic daily operations, which included “deliberate murders, ill-treatments, 
insults, kidnapping, inciting disorder and confusion.” This was the context 
in which Bataljon 10 NICA was imagined as a merciless, gruesome giant and 
a threat to the Indonesian people. 

Early in 1946, an internal Republican conflict broke out between sup- 
porters of Prime Minister Sutan Sjahrir who opted for negotiations with 
the Dutch and the opposition led by Tan Malaka who insisted on ‘complete 
freedom’ (zoo 9 merdeka). The conflict led to a new media campaign that in- 
tended to unite the two opposing groups by blaming the monstrous Dutch 
and their divide-and-conquer politics. Caricatures portrayed the Dutch as a 
provocative giant, stirring up turmoil and ruckus among Indonesians. One 
caricature in the newspaper Lasjkar on 9 May 1946 went further than others 
in its gruesomeness. It depicted the NICA as a combination of the satanic 
image commonly known in the Western tradition and the mean giant in Ja- 
vanese folklore known as buto ijo. Its right hand, with the word NICA writ- 
ten on it, has coarse hair and long and sharp fingernails. It is seen toying with 
much smaller human figures representing Indonesian community groups, 
both civilians and security apparatuses. At the bottom, a caption reads: Sia- 
pakah jang roegi...kita. Dan siapakah jang oentoeng...moesoeh kita - “Who is 
suffering loss? We are. Who is profiting from it? Our enemies." This was 
clearly meant to be a reminder that the loyalty of the Indonesian people was 
supposed to be solely dedicated to the Republican authorities working for 
unity among community groups, instead of to the Dutch who were inciting 
division. 

In 1947, the Dutch intensified their efforts to gain control over Indone- 
sian occupied territory. Ihe Linggarjati Agreement of November 1946 did 
nothing to stop the Dutch army from expanding its territory. To add insult 
to injury, they even resorted to extreme violence, as with the campaign led 
by Captain Raymond Westerling in South Sulawesi as well as during the 
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establishment of federal states on the other islands. Republican concerns 
over this situation were evident in a coloured poster produced by the Army 
Information Office, Regiment I, Division Gajah 11, Sumatera, in May 1947. 
As with the posters examined previously, this one shows an unusual non-hu- 
man right hand wearing a blue sleeve, which is part of an official uniform. 
The hand has long and sharp fingernails, ready to grip the map of Indonesia. 
But before it does so, the hand is crushed, stepped on by the boot of the 
Indonesian army. At the top of the poster, a caption reads: Djangan Oesik 
Indonesia! — Do not disturb Indonesia!” 

American propaganda during World War Two often depicted Japan as 
a monkey or a rat gnawing at America's territory. One Us Navy poster, for 
example, shows a grey rat wearing a hat with the imperial Japanese war flag 
on it. The rat is about to bite into a piece of cheese placed on a mousetrap on 
a map of Alaska. The caption reads: ‘Alaska, death-trap for the Jap.*° Mark 
Johnston argues that such depictions were meant to emphasize white supre- 
macy and the inferiority of non-white nations and Asians.” But were the 
Dutch not depicted likewise in Indonesian propaganda? 

A similar visualization did indeed appear in the pro-Republican maga- 
zine Merdeka in response to the establishment of the Soviet Republic of In- 
donesia led by Muso in Madiun in September 1948. Here, interestingly, the 
non-white artist has depicted some white people as animals. The caricature 
consists of three animals. It was placed as prominently as possible at the top 
of the front page of the newspaper, making it immediately visible to the rea- 
der.* On the left is Muso (sometimes also spelled Musso) represented by 
a bear. In the middle, a mighty Indonesian bull (banteng) is seen lifting its 
front legs, giving the impression that it is ready to stomp on the other animal 
in front of it, which is the Dutch lion. The lion’s mouth is wide open, sho- 
wing its fangs, while its sharp claws are ready to pierce the Republican bull. 
As the bull’s front legs are raised to anticipate the lion’s attack, however, its 
head looks back as its tail is bitten by the bear Muso. 

Muso, the former leader of the Indonesian Communist Party (Partai Ko- 
munis Indonesia, PKI) in the 1920s, had returned to Indonesia in August 
1948 under the strong influence of the Soviet Union. Muso and the PKI in- 
sisted that Indonesia should become more closely aligned with the Soviet 
Union. Then, in September 1948, they unilaterally established the Soviet 
Republic of Indonesia, followed by the communist rebellion in Madiun, 
East Java. Given this situation, the Republican armed forces TNI had to face 
two enemies at the same time, the Dutch and the communists. For the Re- 


Image 2. A caricature representing the Dutch as a lion playing with the un Security Coun- 


cil in full view of the international community. Source: Merdeka, 19 February 1949 (rop Collection). 


publican government, Muso and his supporters were enemies within. They 
were backstabbers at the precise moment that Indonesia had to focus all its 
attention on fighting the external enemy, which was the lion preying on the 
Indonesian bull. 
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On 28 January 1949, the UN Security Council issued a resolution pres- 
sing Indonesia and the Netherlands to cease all military actions. It urged 
the Dutch to release imprisoned Indonesian leaders so they could restore 
their government, and it encouraged the two governments to return to the 
negotiating table. In direct defiance of this resolution, the Dutch launched 
further military action in early February 1949, with Dutch air and ground 
attacks in several regions in Central Java causing civilian casualties.” 

One of the Indonesian responses to the Dutch violations of the resolution 
was to create a visual representation of the Dutch as a ferocious lion refusing 
to heed the international community's ultimatum to stop its malice. On the 
front page of its 19 February 1949 issue, Merdeka printed a black-and-white 
caricature depicting the Dutch as a lion in front of a human audience, in 
an amphitheatre resembling the UN Security Council Assembly (see Image 
2). In the foreground, covering more than half the space, is an anthropo- 
morphic lion standing on its two legs.’+ Roaring angrily, its rear left leg is 
lifted, showing that it has just kicked a globe bearing the words ‘Security 
Council’ (Dewan Keamanan). Around the globe are two olive branches, 
which are considered a symbol of peace in both Greek and modern Euro- 
pean traditions. Here the Security Council is portrayed merely as a ball that 
the lion can play with as it pleases. The olive branches look withered from 
being kicked by the lion — a sign of waning peace due to Dutch savagery. In 
the background, dozens of spectators are watching the lion’s action. Judging 
from their clothes, they represent various countries in the world including 
Burma, India, Britain, several other European countries, the United States, 
Arab countries, and possibly the Soviet Union and Turkey or Egypt. 

This caricature highlights the abhorrence the Indonesian authorities felt 
for the atrocities of the Dutch, who had launched a massive attack on In- 
donesian-controlled territory on 18 December 1948 and refused to comply 
with the Security Council resolution at the end of January 1949. In Decem- 
ber 1948 and January 1949, the United States and the UN Security Coun- 
cil alternated in exerting pressure on the Dutch. However, as the caricature 
shows, the Netherlands responded slowly and reluctantly. Indonesians saw 
this as evidence that the Dutch were deceiving the UN Security Council and 
the international community. It was not until April 1949 that the Nether- 
lands began to soften its stance in response to the US and UN pressure. 

Indonesian newspapers commonly depicted the Netherlands as a lion, 
which was, after all, its national emblem. However, in one Indonesian propa- 
ganda poster, it was depicted as a monkey (see Image 3). More sensationally, 


the monkey represented Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands (r. 1890-1948). 
To heighten the extreme insult, the poster — which was naturally anonymous 
— isin colour. It depicts a chained monkey wearing a white European aristocra- 
tic-style women’s dress with orange polka dots. Around its neck is a scarf with 
blue, orange and white patterns, directly reminding people of its association 
with the Netherlands. The monkey’s face is sad and pitiful, as if in dire need of 
help. Its right hand is raised and opened, a sign of begging, while its left holds 
an empty tin cup. A large caption in red on the top, right and bottom of the 
poster reads: ‘Wilhelmina sedang mintaz’ — ‘Wilhelmina is begging’ 
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Image 3. A poster depicting a beggar monkey with a sad face, complete with the caption 


Wilhelmina sedang mintaz’ (Wilhelmina is begging ). Source: NL-HANA NEFIS/CMI, 2.10.62 inv.no 5411. 
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The chained monkey recalls an entertaining attraction often seen in co- 
lonial Javanese society known as the ‘the dancing monkey’ (topeng monyet, 
Dutch: apenspel). Originating from India, topeng monyet was run by a mas- 
ter dressed in an Indian outfit.” The monkey was trained to don human 
clothing and to perform attractions for the public, handing the tips to his 
master. The depiction of Wilhelmina, the head of state of the Netherlands, 
as a dancing monkey was an effort to degrade her socio-political status, to 
dehumanize her existence and to reduce her to a target for mockery, an 
unserious plaything. The empty cup and the hand gesture were possibly a 
satire on the desperate financial straits the Dutch were in, given that they 
depended heavily on aid from the United States to rebuild their country 
after World War Two. 


THE DUTCH AS THE MEAN AND EGOTISTICAL 
MASTER 

Visuals were also used to portray the Dutch as harsh and greedy capitalists, 
taking the imagination back to the colonial era. One such visual was a poster 
produced by the Information Bureau of the Republic of Indonesia, Cirebon 
Residency Office (Image 4). Although the year of production is not known, 
the maker was clearly an official government agency. It is safe to assume that 
the poster represented an official view. 

Ies context is equally clear, namely Labour Day (1 May). The poster shows 
a man with a very formal appearance typical of men in Europe, particularly 
in the Netherlands. He is depicted as a factory owner, as suggested by the me- 
chanical metal pressing machine that he is standing on. He is turning a wheel 
to apply pressure as the top plate moves downward and meets the lower plate. 
In between the two plates is a person, pinned down. Half his body is trapped 
in the machine, unable to escape. The man is clearly an Indonesian worker, 
as can be seen from his white shirt and black cap (peci), as well as from the 
Indonesian language he is using. Both his hands are stretching out, asking for 
help from anyone who can see him. From the poster, it is obvious that the fac- 
tory owner does not care about the mans suffering. With a face showing pain 
and sadness, the oppressed worker says: “Workers! Unite! So we can never be 
oppressed again! (Boeroeh! Bersatoelah! Agar djangan digentjet lagi!) 

The pressing machine symbolizes capitalism and the height of Dutch ma- 
nufacturing and at the same time the sufferings of Indonesian labourers for- 
ced to work hard for very low wages. The happy smile of the factory owner 
is in stark contrast to the pitiful face of the worker. However, we also have 


the impression that, though terribly oppressed, the Indonesian worker still 
has the courage to resist. 

The image of the civilized, well-off but smug European man indeed beca- 
me a freguent target of ridicule in Indonesian visual propaganda. Another 
poster is worth mentioning here. It is not known by whom or when the 
poster was produced. In it, a Dutch official or possibly a financier is seen 
running recklessly as he is chased by two sharpened bamboo stakes, a gene- 
ric symbol of the resistance put up by Indonesian fighters.” Although the 
bamboo stakes miss their target, the image invokes the idea that the next one 
might strike the European man. At the bottom is a vivid call to fight such 
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Image 4. A poster depicting an Indonesian worker being pressed by a European (Dutch?) 


capitalist. Source: NL-HANA AS, 2.10.14 inv.no 5405. 
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men: “The sharpened bamboos are always ready to kick out the colonizers, 
comrades’ (Bamboe roentjing siaap mengoesir pendjadjah, kawan). There are 
two as in the word “siap (‘ready’), probably emphasizing the readiness to 
fight. Or perhaps it transcribes the long shout used by Indonesian fighters 
when confronting either an imminent Dutch attack or launching an attack 
of their own on the enemy. The word “siap functioned as a kind of verbal 
intimidation toward the Dutch; it was the word they feared the most. 

Meanwhile, another poster depicts a white man in a white coat, white 
pants and white pith helmet.” The helmet symbolizes colonial power, as 
it was often worn by Dutch foremen or plantation owners when making 
inspections or when punishing their native coolies whom they accused of 
underperforming. The white man in the poster is seen sitting on top of a Ja- 
vanese noble (priyayi), who is on all fours. He is looking up while his hands 
are tucked into his pockets, giving the impression of a great master. The Ja- 
vanese man is seen wearing glasses, a metaphor for his education. His face 
is turned downward, expressing weariness. One can immediately see the re- 
semblance between him and a horse being ridden, mimicking a direct insult 
to an esteemed member of the bumiputra community. 

Interestingly, another poster ridicules both the Indonesian and the Dutch. 
In the background is a steep ravine, on the edge of which two men in formal 
clothing are standing. The one on the left — half-bald, fat-bellied — appears 
to be laughing. His right hand is in his pants pocket, suggesting arrogance. 
A pocket watch chain hangs on his belly. It shines and signifies wealth. In 
addition, he dons a luxurious ornament on his chest. While his right foot 
stands firm on the ground, his left foot is depicted kicking two soldiers who 
appear to have fallen into the ravine.” 

At the bottom of the ravine is a blazing fire waiting to engulf the two 
falling soldiers. Right under the falling soldiers is a caption in Dutch that 
reads: “Koloniale oorlog or ‘colonial war’ Clearly the two soldiers — one In- 
donesian, another Dutch — have been sacrificed in the colonial war by the 
Dutch capitalists. The other man standing next to the fat man is seen en- 
joying the scene. Next to the two men is the following message in Dutch: 
‘Dutch soldiers... You will not die for your country!! But you die only for 
these fat businessmen and money-eating wolves.’ (‘Hollandsche soldaat...niet 
voor je land ga je dood!! Maar enkel en alleen voor die vette ondernemers en 
geldwolven)” This illustration was intended to draw sympathy and build 
awareness among Dutch soldiers that the war they were waging against the 
Republic of Indonesia only benefited financiers while making their own na- 


tion miserable. The message was that the war was not aimed at defending the 


dignity of the Dutch state. 


THE GREEDY, CRUEL BUT WEAK DUTCH 
SOLDIER 

Between 1945 and 1950, about 150,000 Dutch soldiers were deployed in In- 
donesia. Before being sent to Indonesia, they were indoctrinated with the 
message that their mission was to restore peace and build Indonesia with 
whatever means necessary, including war and violence.” A caricature in the 
English-language magazine The Voice of Free Indonesia, previously printed 
in Merdeka, shows Indonesian people mocking the Dutch soldiers who 
claimed they were on a mission to build Indonesia. Entitled ‘Australia de- 
fends the rights of the Indonesian people’ it portrays a Dutch soldier stand- 
ing on a pile of boxes and cans of rations with the label “Made in Austral- 
ia. Next to the Dutch soldier is an Australian soldier who taps his Dutch 
counterpart on the shoulder and reminds him in English: “Not only your 
own nationals and your followers, but also the Indonesians...according to 
our former agreement. In the left corner of the caricature, an Indonesian 
family is looking at the two expectantly. This caricature was an attack on 
the selfish attitude of the Dutch authorities who had been greatly helped by 
the Australians but who were only concerned about their fellow Dutchmen 
while ignoring the Indonesian people, who faced much bigger problems in 
their daily lives, including food shortages.’ 

Dutch soldiers were often depicted as being cruel to Indonesians. One 
black-and-white poster depicts the cruelty of the Dutch army on the Indo- 
nesian people, a cruelty that had not changed since the colonial period (see 
Image 5). The consequences of the euphemistically named ‘police action’ 
— the Dutch military aggression of 27 July 1947 — are portrayed as the conti- 
nuation of economically motivated acts of violence since colonial times that 
had taken the lives of many Indonesians, also in rural areas. There are two 
images in the one poster that draw parallels between Dutch colonial beha- 
viour and their actions in 1948 after Indonesia had gained its independence. 
The first image has the caption “The year 1923 (Tahun 1923), while the se- 
cond is captioned ‘7-1-1948; both images showing the violence committed 
by the Dutch against the Indonesian population in rural areas. The poster 
then calls on Indonesian workers to resist Dutch occupation. 

The first image portrays a Dutchman in the full uniform of the marshals 
(marechaussee) riding on the back of a very thin bumiputra man who is seen 
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wearing worn-out shorts and is barefoot. In his left hand, the Dutchman 
holds the reins attached to the indigenous man's mouth. In Indonesia, reins 
were commonly used on cows or water buffalos only, s0 this action repre- 
sents a deep insult towards the Indonesian. His right hand is seen holding a 
fishing rod, at the end of which hangs a coin on a string. It signifies the harsh 
economic situation of the population that had to live on only two anda half 
cents a day, a result of 350 years of colonization. The left hand of the Indo- 
nesian man is seen supporting his entire body upon which the Dutchman is 
riding, while his right hand is trying to take the coin at the end of the fishing 
rod held by the Dutchman. 

On the back of the Dutchman is a bag with sugar, guinine, rubber and 
tea, signifying the natural resources that the Dutch had been exploiting in 
Indonesia. These commodities were sold in the global market by the Dutch 
and in no way contributed to the welfare of the Indonesians at large. The 
image is accompanied by a narration that reads: Indonesia was colonized by 
the Dutch. Our resources were sold in the global market. Only for the be- 
nefit of the Dutch capitalists. Remember workers!!! Your promise on 17-8- 
1945. That you will not work for the Dutch anymore.” The final clause ‘you 
will not work for the Dutch anymore’ is underlined, stressing the importan- 
ce of not cooperating with the Dutch. The key message that the image tries 
to get across is that any loyalty the Indonesian worker gives to the Dutch is 
denigrating to the dignity of the Indonesian people, who have suffered for 
so long under Dutch oppression. 

The image at the bottom of the same poster shows a typical Indonesian 
village. In the foreground, a Dutch soldier is seen stabbing a skinny Indo- 
nesian man with his bayonet. The caption reads: “Comrades!!! As a result 
of the Dutch Plosionil [sic] action, the purpose of which was said to be to 
secure and guarantee the safety of Indonesian people. But the reality is, as 
evident in Cilewo and other places within the district of Cikampek, farmers 
were stabbed to death with their bayonets. Comrades!!! We shall not let this 
continue.” Clearly, the violence inflicted upon villagers in West Java by the 
Dutch during their first military aggression was the inspiration for the artist 
to display the atrocity and greed of the Dutch colonizers and the suffering 
of the Indonesian people. 

Nonetheless, the Dutch army was not always visualized as powerful. They 
were only depicted as such when portrayed as oppressors of unarmed In- 
donesian civilians. When appearing together with the Indonesian army in 
a poster, their might was always absent. This type of visualization aimed to 
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Image 5. A poster depicting the misfortune of Indonesian farmers under Dutch rule, both 


in the colonial period and in 1948. Source: NL-HANA AS, 2.10.14 inv.no 546s. 
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emphasize a positive idea of ‘Self’ and simultaneously to boost the people’s 
fighting spirit. Indonesian fighters were depicted as ideal soldiers: disciplin- 
ed, strong, weapon-savvy, courageous, smart and, of course, victorious. 

Such a depiction is evident, for example, in a comic-strip-like poster 
with six horizontally interrelated panels entitled “Watch out, the Dutch are 
looking for land to occupy! (Awas Belanda minta tanah! — Untuk Dija- 
jah!). It sent a message to the people that, even though Indonesian fighters 
were only armed with sharpened bamboo sticks, they could defeat well-ar- 
med Dutch soldiers. They could even manage to confiscate their modern 
weapons. A caption reads: ‘As long as the Dutch colonizers remain in our 
land, there shall be chaos and misery! Therefore, with whatever means, we 
shall destroy them?" At the bottom right is written “Pepolit' (Pendidikan 
Politik Tentara, Political Education of the Armed Forces). This was a special 
body under the Ministry of Defence of the Republic of Indonesia tasked 
with ensuring that the political views between the state and military leaders 
were coordinated.” The production of anti-Dutch propaganda was part of 
Pepolit’s mission. 


VAN DER PLAS: INVADER AND PROVOCATEUR 

Ch. O. van der Plas was governor of the State of East Java and before that one 
of the NICA administrators who had arrived early in Jakarta from Australia 
on 15 September 1945 to prepare the city for incoming Dutch troops. He 
was one of the Dutch officials most frequently mocked in Indonesian prop- 


Image 6. A caricature depicting Van der 

Plas, first published in Merdeka and 

reprinted in The Voice of Free Indonesia 

magazine, first edition, 1945. The original 

caption reads: ‘Modern Don Quixote of the 
th 


20 century. Source: The Voice of Free Indonesia, No. 1 


(Collection of The National Library of Indonesia). 


aganda posters. The earliest visual that mocked Van der Plas was a caricature 
in the Jakarta-based Merdeka, later reproduced in the magazine The Voice of 
Free Indonesia. It depicts an old man, bearded just like Van der Plas, wearing 
a beret and military outfit (see Image 6). Set against a tropical landscape, the 
old man is seen riding a donkey. His left hand is holding the bridle, while 
his right is holding a banner emblazoned with the word ‘Nica. The donkey 
looks fatigued, with a wound patch on its rump, suggesting it is severely ill. 

The caricature is entitled ‘Modern Don Quixote of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. It suggests that Van der Plas, an experienced figure in the bureaucratic 
world of the Dutch East Indies and very knowledgeable about Indonesia, 
was actually nothing more than a hapless Don Quixote. The main charac- 
ter in Miguel de Cervantes’ novel Don Quixote de la Mancha (1605), Don 
Quixote was a madman who undertook daring adventures that were only 
figments of his imagination. It was as if, after several hundred years, Don 
Quixote had been reborn in the modern age in the form of an old Dutch- 
man wanting to become the saviour knight for Indonesia. He was portrayed 
as a cavalryman, but he rode the wrong kind of animal, meaning he could 
not grasp reality and chose to live in his own false fantasy instead. That fan- 
tasy in the case of Van der Plas was the pre-war atmosphere, when Dutch 
colonial rule was still in place. Like Don Quixote, he misunderstood the 
changes that were occurring and kept resorting to brute force. 

In another caricature, which appeared in Merdeka on 6 January 1946, 
Van der Plas is seen in the same room with Lieutenant Governor-General 
van Mook, together with Republican Prime Minister Sutan Sjahrir and three 
Dutch soldiers who have just entered the room. The soldiers are given the cap- 
tions Dutch army landing and mobilization’ (Mobilisasi pendaratan tentara 
Belanda”) and “Terror by NICA gangsters’ (‘Terreur gangster NICA’). Before 
them is a desk, on top of which isa piece of paper. Van Mook is seen banging 
the table angrily. At the bottom of the poster a caption reads: “the negotiation 
is surely doomed to fail because the Dutch prefer violence’ (“proendingan jang 
tentoe gagalnja...karena Belanda sebenarnja menghendaki kekerasan”) The 
caricature's clear message is that the Dutch were acting as if they were willing 
to negotiate with the Indonesian authorities — represented by the anti-fascist 
Sjahrir — but it was all under pressure of terror and armed threats. 


VAN MOOK: PROVOCATEUR AND EVIL MASTER 
Just like Van der Plas, Lieutenant Governor-General H.J. van Mook was also 
the butt of Indonesian visual mockery. Van Mook was assigned the task of 
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restoring Dutch colonial rule in Indonesia. He had already formed his ideas 
about the future of the Dutch East Indies in the 1930s, when he imagined 
a commonwealth between the colony and its mother country.“ This vision 
of his made no room for independence for Indonesia. Van Mook’s initial 
mission in Jakarta was to convince the British that administrative affairs in 
Indonesia were Dutch affairs and to insist that Sukarno and Hatta be arrest- 
ed.# 

In the imagination of Indonesian nationalists, Van Mook was perceived 
as basically similar to Van der Plas. Both had a desire to re-establish Dutch 
colonialism in Indonesia. Van Mook only differed from Van der Plas in his 
much more manipulative way of dealing with Indonesians. He used his po- 
wer to pit Indonesians against each other. After failing to persuade the Bri- 
tish to arrest Sukarno and Hatta and to disband the Republic of Indonesia, 
Van Mook looked for another way. He was responsible for the creation of 
numerous federal states in various regions of the archipelago. Van Mook felt 
that federalism was the way to accommodate the wishes of the local popu- 
lation. Indonesian authorities, however, saw it as a strategy of the Dutch to 
divide and conquer. 

One of the earliest depictions of H.J. van Mook was featured in Merde- 
ka on 8 November 1945. He was portrayed as a chicken farmer — the chic- 
ken being the obedient Indonesian population. Van Mooks right hand is 
seen holding a chicken coop labelled: ‘Colonialism’ (‘Pendjadjahan’). The 
ground on which the coop is about to be placed has all sorts of chicken feed, 
which are labelled: ‘promotion, big salary, commonwealth, removal of nati- 
onal differences, people’s welfare, strong army, and other promises’ (‘pangkat 
tinggi, gadji besar, commonwealth, penghapoesan perbedaan bangsa Belan- 
da-Indonesia, kemakmoeran pendoedoek, tentera jang koeat, dll. djanji’). In 
the background is a pile of three big sacks; on one of them is written: supply 
of promises’ (persediaan djandji ).++ 

Since mid-October 1945, Van Mook had been talking to Indonesians 
about the Dutch effort to build Indonesias future, one of whose elements, 
he said, was to eliminate colonialism, as promised by Queen Wilhelmina 
herself in December 1942. But for Indonesians, as depicted in the carica- 
ture, the Dutch were only full of false promises and deceptions because it 
was clear they wanted to remain dominant in the promised new Indonesia. 
Another caricature in the Kedaulatan Rakjat newspaper of 12 December 
1945 depicts an Indonesian bull goring a man made to look like Van der Plas 
while stepping on another man who resembles Van Mook.“ 


At the first official negotiations between the Republic of Indonesia and 
the Netherlands, which took place in the Hoge Veluwe in the Netherlands 
between 14 and 25 April 1946, the Dutch insisted that the Republic of In- 
donesia should have territorial authority only on Java and Madura islands, 
excluding the regions that had by then been occupied by the Dutch. The 
strong reaction to this in the Indonesian press is evident in the caricature 
published in Lasjkar on 8 May 1946. Van Mook, depicted with a dispropor- 
tionate physigue, is seen handing a miniature of Java Island over to an Indo- 
nesian standing before him. His right hand is hidden behind his back, car- 
rying a miniature island of Sumatra, which he would offer to the Indonesian 
authority after Java. Next to Van Mook, a caption reads: ‘commonwealth, 
Sulawesi, Kalimantan’, indicating that the islands of Sulawesi and Kaliman- 
tan were to be made a Dutch commonwealth, denying Indonesian authority 
over the islands. The Indonesian man in the poster, however, firmly rejects 
the offer, saying: No! 100% freedom for Indonesia, all of it? (Tidak! Hanja 
100 % merdeka oentoek Indonesia seloeroehnja.”)$ The caricature was a firm 
rejection of the Dutch offer at the Hoge Veluwe conference. 

Van Mook reappeared in a caricature when Indonesian authorities faced 
internal turmoil. In the 4 October 1948 edition of Merdeka, he is depicted as 
a man seeking to gain something out of another mans difficulties (see Image 
7).# Indonesia is faced with the communist rebellion in Madiun. The smi- 
ling man on the left is Muso. The protagonist in the middle, wearing a white 
shirt and black peci with the word nasionalisme on it and sitting on a chair 
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Image 7. A caricature depicting Indonesia’ 
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labelled Indonesia probably represents Sukarno. Meanwhile, another man 
who looks like Van Mook is attempting to take over the seat. Musos right 
hand is seen pulling Sukarnos right hand, trying to keep him from his chair. 
Musos left hand is holding a chair bearing the word ‘communism’ and a ham- 
mer-sickle symbol, conveying the message that Indonesian nationalism was 
to be replaced by communism with Muso as its top leader. Simultaneously, 
Van Mook is depicted partially seated, with a cane for additional support. He 
seems to be pondering how to occupy the Indonesian chair entirely. 

Van Mook’s desire to gain control of Indonesia by any means necessary 
became a frequent theme in Indonesian visual propaganda. An anonymous 
and undated poster depicts Van Mook riding a seemingly fatigued Dutch 
military officer. His head appears to be disproportionately bigger than 
the rest of his body. This poster was probably produced to underline Van 
Mook’s manipulative strategy to gain control of Indonesia. The caption 
reads: Dont ever become van Mook’s dog!!! (‘Djanganlah mendjadi and- 
jing van Mook!!!’).* 

Another poster with the English title “The Man on the Right Please 
[Place] is an attack on the Dutch and their federal states (see Image 8). Van 
Mook is sitting on a wooden litter of the kind in which slaves traditionally 
conveyed royalty. Here, however, the litter is carried by two indigenous royal 
figures. The porter at the back is Suria Kartalegawa, a Sundanese noble who 
was against the Republic and leader of the Dutch-backed Sundanese People’s 
Party (PRP). In May 1947, the PR? established the State of Pasundan, which 
also became the target of mockery in propaganda posters. The front porter is 
seen wearing a Dutch-style outfit — long-sleeved white shirt, white pants and 
formal shoes. He is supposed to mimic Hilman Djajadiningrat, a supporter 
of the State of Pasundan.” 

From the top right, a kris is thrown by Indonesian fighters. It is flying di- 
rectly towards the pith helmet on Van Mook’s head. Surprised and shaken, 
van Mook accidentally elbows Suria Kartalegawa in the face, making him 
stagger and eventually fall — and also causing his sandals to fall off. At the 
same time, Van Mooks right foot kicks Hilman Djajadiningrat in the head. 
Suria Kartalegawa and Hilman Djajadiningrat are here portrayed as nothing 
more than Van Mooks slaves, persons who will moreover immediately be 
eliminated as soon as the Republic has defeated Van Mook. The poster con- 
veys a very strong message, especially for the Sundanese, the largest ethnic 
group in West Java, not to follow — let alone be loyal to — those who are no- 
thing more than errand boys for foreigners despite their high social status. 
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Image 8. A poster illustrating Van Mook being carried on a stretcher by two Sundanese no- 


bles. Source: NL-HANA AS, 2.10.14 inv.no 5465. 


Another caricature attacking Van Mook and his project of establishing a 
federal state in West Java appeared in Kedaulatan Rakjat on 10 May 1947. It 
depicts Van Mook as the Sundanese wooden puppet master and Suria Kar- 
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talegawa as his puppet.“ In many similar caricatures, the Dutch are almost 
always depicted as the great master, while the Indonesians are simply pup- 
pets without thoughts of their own. Another caricature in Merdeka on 11 
January 1947 entitled “The Denpasar Drama and Its Players!’ (“Sandiwara 
Denpasar dan pemain2nja! ), again depicts Van Mook as the puppet master. 
It refers to the Denpasar Conference of December 1946, which established 
the large federal State of East Indonesia (Negara Indonesia Timur, NIT). Van 
Mook is engrossed in playing with his three puppets, which represent In- 
donesian nobles who played a prominent role in the NIT, namely Sukawati, 
Daeng Malewa and T. Noor. Van Mook is seen moving their mouths and 
hands, giving the impression that he is the mastermind behind these three 
known supporters of federalism.» 

All these Republican visual presentations succeeded in building a sustain- 
ed image of Van Mook as an evil man. Both Ch.O. van der Plas and H.J. van 
Mook were portrayed as the worst type of enemy for trying to re-establish 
Dutch colonial rule in 1945-1949. They had to be hated and held responsible 
for all the suffering experienced by the Indonesian people after proclaiming 
their independence on 17 August 1945. 


CONCLUSION 

Visual mockery was part of the effort by Indonesian propagandists to fight 
the Dutch, maintain their own newly gained independence and resist Dutch 
plans to re-establish colonial rule. Visual propaganda was carried out by 
means of two channels, namely separately printed posters and the print me- 
dia. It targeted the powerful Dutch domination over Indonesian territories 
by depicting a hierarchical relationship between the master and his pet, the 
oppressor and the oppressed. The Dutch were almost always represented as 
arrogant and abusive, while Indonesians were often presented as humiliated, 
only able to move according to the wishes of their exploitative Dutch master. 
The Dutch were frequently portrayed with disproportionate or deformed 
physical features. This was meant to emphasize the abnormality or even the 
physical and mental illness of the Dutch. Two important Dutch figures, 
Van der Plas and Van Mook, became the main targets of Indonesia’s visual 
demonization. Van der Plas, depicted as a symbol of Dutch colonial pow- 
er, was ridiculed as a fragile old man whose insatiable ambitions for power 
made him lose his mind, leaving him living in his own fantasy, unaware of 
the rapidly changing realities. Van Mook was depicted as a most dangerous, 
threatening, manipulative, mind-controlling and provocative figure. He was 


typically portrayed as the mastermind behind the Dutch strategy of pitting 
Indonesians against each other in order for the Dutch to regain control over 
Indonesia. Van Mooks success in controlling the thoughts and attitudes of 
local rulers was evident in his idea of federalism, which received support 
from local figures. 

In other representations, the Dutch were symbolized by animals. The 
lion, drawn from the Dutch national emblem, was repeatedly used to ridicu- 
le Dutch barbarism. The monkey was used to portray the miserable Queen 
of the Netherlands, who was reduced to begging. Elsewhere, the Dutch were 
portrayed as menacing monsters — large creatures with long hair, sharp fin- 
gernails, horns and very long canine teeth. They instilled fear in the hearts of 
the Indonesian population. 

All these images gave the impression that the Dutch were not human — or 
if they were, they were not normal human beings. The sharp fingernails and 
long canine teeth were used to stress the non-human, threatening aspects of 
the Dutch. This was used to give rise to mixed feelings of fear, hatred, anger 
and disgust, which would in turn create a justification for fighting these ugly, 
barbaric, inhuman creatures with brute force if necessary. The same images 
were also meant to generate sympathy for and loyalty to the Republican go- 
vernment rather than the two previous colonial powers: Japan, which had just 
lost the war, and the Netherlands, which aimed to restore its colonial rule. 

The visual propaganda proved to be effective throughout the Indonesian 
War of Independence. This was evident in the increasing support for the Re- 
publican government and in the correspondingly negative attitudes towards 
the Dutch. It also successfully created a consistent larger narrative — one 
that remains salient in Indonesian historiography to the present day — about 
the manipulation by the Nica politicians and the atrocities committed by 
the Dutch army in their failed attempt to re-establish colonial rule in the 
Indonesian archipelago. 
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The violence of Dutch 


public security 


Semarang and its Central Javanese 
hinterland, 1945-1949 


MARTIJN EICKHOFF 


INTRODUCTION 

On 17 August 1945, the day Indonesian independence was proclaimed, Se- 
marang had a population of 225,000, of whom 40,000 were ethnic Chi- 
nese. It was an important centre of industry and trade. Its harbour on the 
north coast of Java between Jakarta and Surabaya, as well as its airport, 
its road and railway connections, made it a crucial logistical junction (see 


During the Dutch-Indonesian conflict, troops constantly moved into the opposing forces’ 
spheres of influence, despite official demarcation lines separating Republican-controlled 
from Dutch-occupied areas. Civilians, too, moved across such lines, and often back, as well. 
Pictured here are Indonesians who in December 1947 were trekking across a stream into 
Republican territory at Salatiga, Central Java, assisted by TNI personnel. Source: Nationaal 
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Maps 2 and 4). But it also depended on the hinterland for food, water and 
electricity. Its strategic position and its tradition of trade unionism made 
Semarang potentially an important stronghold for the new-born Republic. 
Its pemuda movement was robust. At the Villa Isola Youth Congress that 
took place between 16 and 18 May 1945 in Bandung, held under Japanese 
supervision, Semarang delegates had successfully pleaded for prioritizing 
independence above supporting Japan.” 

News of the proclamation arrived at the Kantor Berita Domei Semarang 
news agency via wireless telegraphy. Due to Japanese censorship, it was not 
published in the local newspaper Sinar Baroe but it was somehow broad- 
cast via the local radio station Hoso Kyoku, just before Friday prayers. The 
news also reached Assistant Resident Kanjeng Raden Tumenggung Wong- 
sonegoro (1897-1978), who was chairing a pro-independence meeting in the 
Jawa Hokokai building. Wongsonegoro enjoyed aristocratic Javanese sta- 
tus, had colonial and Japanese-era administrative experience, and adhered 
to nationalist principles.” Nonetheless, the audience — made up of mostly 
pemuda — had to force him to read out the proclamation? On Sunday 19 
August — while still being pressed by the Semarang pemuda group — he told 
a public meeting at the city square (alun-alun) that Central Java was now 
under the authority of the Indonesian National Committee (Komite Na- 
sional Indonesia, KNI). On 28 August, he was officially installed as the KNI 
representative. 

The pemuda movement played an important role as the Republican ad- 
ministrative and military infrastructure began to take shape. The Youth 
Forces of the Republic of Indonesia (Angkatan Muda Republik Indonesia, 
AMRI) was founded in Semarang on 19 and 20 August. Bambang Suprapto 
was its leader. A special ‘seizing unit’ (Barisan Srobot) commandeered build- 
ings in the city, marking them as ‘Property of the Republic of Indonesia’ 
(Milik RP). A colonial villa on the main street at Bodjong 89 — long a centre 
for popular gatherings — became their headguarters. They began disarming 
Japanese troops. On 28 August, a regional branch of the People’s Security 
Agency (Badan Keamanan Rakyat, BKR) was formed from former members 
of the Semarang battalion of the PETA (Pembela Tanah Air, an Indonesian 
volunteer army established by the occupying Japanese), local Heiho (auxiliary 
Indonesian military units of the Imperial Japanese Army) and pemuda. In the 
week following 31 August, Raden Pandji Suroso was installed as governor of 
Central Java and Iman Sudjahari as mayor of the city of Semarang. Sumar- 
sono became head of police, while Wongsonegoro became Resident.* 


Tensions between different groups rose as Dutch and Indo-European 
internees were released from Japanese internment camps. While the Japa- 
nese caretaker troops forbade the flying of Dutch flags, Dutch B-2s Mitchell 
bombers dropped pamphlets on Semarang promoting the future coopera- 
tion between Indonesia and the Netherlands' The first anti-Dutch pam- 
phlets appeared in the city on 1o September with the message that Indo- 
nesians should claim their rights and not take orders from the Dutch and 
that the colonies should vanish.S The scene seemed set for a clash, but the 
situation soon turned much more complex and violent; over the subsequent 
five years, Semarang and its hinterland would be the scene of a series of bat- 
tles and attacks, military and inter-civilian violence, and changes in civilian 
administration and regimes. 

This chapter explores these events through the eyes of different groups 
and individuals. Via a special focus on border areas — including demarcation 
lines — it aims to better understand the complex, layered nature of develop- 
ments in the region, including in particular the social role that Indonesian 
subalterns were to play. Yet a Semarang-based perspective on the Indonesian 
War of Independence is strongly linked to a colonial gaze on Central Java, 
for the Dutch soon brought the city under their control and from there ex- 
panded into Central Java. The gradual Dutch expansion mimicked the older 
trajectories of colonial subjugation. It aimed to impose Dutch ‘peace’ and 
‘order’ on the Central Javanese revolutionary space and to shape the trajec- 
tory of ‘decolonization’ under the self-appointed guidance of the Dutch and 
under conditions set by them,’ If this research had been conducted on other 
large Central Javanese cities, it would have produced different perspectives. 
Solo, for example, is generally described as a centre of radical revolutionary 
nationalism in the international literature. And Yogyakarta became the cap- 
ital of the Republican government in January 1946, so a focus on that city 
would reveal that it symbolized the centralist and diplomatic version of the 
revolution (see the chapters by Galuh Ambar Sasi and Farabi Fakih in the 
present volume). 

The following three sections, taken together, help to deconstruct the co- 
lonial gaze by including multiple perspectives. The first section provides an 
overview of the main military events and their actors. It is primarily based 
on Indonesian, Japanese, British and Dutch historical sources. The next sec- 
tion zooms in on the diverging terminology these different sources deploy, 
illustrating their different perspectives and creating an initial awareness of 
the forms of colonial near-sightedness that were at play. The final section 
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focuses on Dutch attempts to bring Semarang and its hinterland under 
their control and the reactions of people involved in it. But the political 
and military suppression they practised worked at cross-purposes with these 
attempts to build legitimacy among the population. 


MILITARY CONFLICT IN SEMARANG AND ITS 
CENTRAL-JAVANESE HINTERLAND DURING 
THE INDONESIAN INDEPENDENCE WAR 

Semarang and its hinterland in this period were characterized by a series 
of violent clashes. First came the Battle of Semarang, known as the ‘Five 
Days’ Battle’ (Pertempuran Lima Hari)," that took place between 14 and 19 
October 1945 when pemuda fighters seized an estimated 30,000 weapons 
from Japanese garrison troops stationed in Semarang under the command 
of Major Kido Shinichiro.’ Though defeated, Japan's troops had remained 
intact. The British-led South East Asia Command (sEAC) had ordered them 
to maintain the status quo while awaiting the arrival of Allied troops. But 
the Republic of Indonesia was determined to reject all foreign control. 

After the arrival of the 3rd battalion of the roth Gurkha Rifles under the 
command of Lieutenant Colonel H.G. Edwardes on 19 October 1945, Se- 
marang became a British “key area, along with Jakarta and Surabaya. More 
British troops arrived later.” By that time, fighting between the pemuda and 
Japanese troops had stopped. On 26 October, mosques in Semarang organ- 
ized a commemoration — sholat ghaib — at which Islamic victims of the Five 
Days’ Battle were declared martyrs. Wongsonegoro laid the first stone of a 
monument in their honour at the city square (alun-alun) on 28 October, 
Youth Pledge Day (Hari Sumpah Pemuda), the day in 1928 when Indone- 
sian youths had sworn an oath at a congress in Batavia/Jakarta. After this 
battle, he said, Indonesia could no longer be underestimated as a nation. The 
colonial stereotype that Indonesians were the tamest people on earth had 
lost its meaning, he added.” 

British troops now pushed into the interior to protect the Dutch and 
Indo-European internees in Central Java who were still in the Japanese in- 
ternment camps, surrounded by pemuda fighters. An effort named “Recov- 
ery of Allied Prisoners of War and Internees’ (RAPW1) had parachuted men 
into Magelang as early as 18 September. This team had found six camps with 
over 14,000 people in Ambarawa and Banyubiru. Five camps in Semarang 
contained a similar number of internees, few of whom had left the camps.” 


The team worked together with local Indonesian officials, who were pre- 
pared to cooperate as long as Republican sovereignty was respected. But 
when the first Dutch troops landed in Jakarta on 29 September, tensions 
began to rise.» When Gurkhas were sent to Magelang and Ambarawa soon 
after landing in Semarang to make contact with internees and start organ- 
izing their evacuation, Indonesian leaders were convinced it was a cloak for 
the reinstalment of Dutch authority. They pointed to representatives of the 
Netherlands Indies Civil Administration (NICA) who had accompanied 
SEAC officials.'* When negotiations broke down between the British on the 
one hand and Sukarno and Wongsonegoro on the other, the Battle of Ma- 
gelang started on 30 October (ending on 2 November). A fortnight later, 
Semarang became the site of a battle between British and Japanese forces on 
the one hand and Indonesian forces on the other. Wongsonegoro had been 
arrested early in the morning of 18 October but managed to flee that same 
night. During this ‘Second Battle of Semarang’ which took place between 
18 and 21 November, Indonesian forces tried unsuccessfully to conquer the 
British headquarters. '* 

Ambarawa, which was in a precarious state since the Second Battle of 
Semarang, witnessed violence in December. As the internees were steadily 
evacuated to Semarang, Indonesians blocked roads, sniped at British posi- 
tions and shelled the camps. Edwardes asked a number of former KNIL (Ko- 
ninklijk Nederlands-Indisch Leger, Royal Netherlands East Indies Army) 
soldiers who had just been released — Dutch and Moluccans — to form a small 
guard platoon. They were headed by the Dutch Captain Arnold Visser. This 
arming of prisoners fuelled anger and distrust on the Indonesian side. As the 
British pulled out of Ambarawa, Indonesian soldiers led by then-Colonel 
Sudirman attacked them in the Battle of Ambarawa, which lasted from 11 
to 15 December. The Indonesian forces were able to capture Ambarawa and 
the Ambarawa-Semarang highway.” Amidst continuous skirmishes, British 
troops only just managed to hold Semarang, including the strategic Gombel 
Hill and the airfield Kali Banteng." A British military report described the 
dramatic situation within the city: 


As a direct result of the unsettling conditions, which were marked by 
arson, murder and looting on a large scale, the inhabitants of the town 
had lost all confidence. Business was at a complete standstill, markets 
were non-existent, people kept to their houses and hardly dared to 
move about in the streets, and there was no civil administration.” 
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The Dutch T-Brigade — also known as Tiger Brigade — arrived in the city 
on 9 March 1946. British troops planned to leave on 17 May. The British 
had been fearful of the effects that the arrival of the Dutch would have 
— one report expected ‘strikes’ and “outbreaks of violence from both in- 
side and outside of town’ — as well as on the position of their own troops. 
Therefore, the ‘heads of the various communities were told the Dutch 
would be under British command. Although the Dutch arrival was in 
reality the first step towards the British departure, this assurance proved 
effective. The Dutch landing passed without incident.” The repatriation 
of all Japanese — except war criminals — was started on the basis of An- 
glo-Indonesian co-operation. The first Japanese troops had already left 
Semarang on 24 October 1945. 

The T-Brigade was led by Colonel Rein van Langen of the KNIL. Ex- 
panded expeditiously, the brigade now consisted of four battalions of war 
volunteers (oorlogsvrijwilligers, also known as ovwers). Many had had ex- 
perience with military violence during the liberation of the Netherlands. 
Upon arrival in Semarang, they felt ‘like a cat in a strange warehouse.” 
They did not know the ‘enemy’, while the city was full of nationalist graf- 
fiti and Indonesian flags.* They replaced Japanese troops guarding the 
southern access roads to the city and took over the western parts of the 
city, at first in collaboration with the British. The Dutch sometimes com- 
pared their intervention in Semarang to the Dutch resistance during the 
German occupation of the Netherlands and thus gave their presence legit- 
imacy. When communists held a protest strike in the harbour of Amster- 
dam on 24 September 1946 against the deployment of the first group of 
war conscripts sent off to the Indonesian archipelago, the soldier journal 
De Tijger published a letter from a war volunteer in Semarang. It invited 
the communist leader Henk Gortzak to visit the city and see with his own 
eyes that what the T-Brigade was doing was in line with the spirit of resist- 
ance against the German occupation.” 

For Indonesian forces, meanwhile, reconquering the city had been 
their fervent wish ever since British troops had occupied it, and in the 
meantime they had been busy professionalizing themselves. BKR was first 
renamed the People’s Security Army (Tentara Keamanan Rakyat, TKR) 
in October 1945, and in January 1946 it was once again renamed — first as 
the People’s Safety Military Forces (Tentara Keselamatan Rakyat, TKR) 
and then as the Army of the Republic of Indonesia (Tentara Republik 


Indonesia, TRI). In June 1947, it was renamed once more as the Indo- 


nesian National Armed Forces (Tentara Nasional Indonesia, TNI). From 
December 1945, the Central Java Command 11 coordinated its confron- 
tations along the “Semarang front from its Central Battle Headguarters 
(Markas Pusat Pertempuran, Mpp) in Magelang. Its Division Iv, head- 
guartered in Salariga, had five regiments based in Pekalongan, Kendal, 
Salatiga, Purwodadi and Pati and was in charge of the Semarang-Pati 
area. Attempting to surround and isolate the city, they organized four 
fronts: the East Front, the Southeast Front, the South Front and the 
West Front.** At the time, at least 17 more informal and paramilitary 
groups known as “battle groups (badan perjuangan) or militias (laskar), 
loosely connected with the TKR/TRI, were active in and around Sema- 
rang. Later incorporated into the TNI, they had diverse religious, social, 
geographical and political backgrounds. Some date back to the time of 
the Japanese occupation, while others emerged as a result of the revo- 
lution.” As Dutch troops took over Semarang, the TRI increased its at- 
tacks, leading to three months of clashes. In reaction, the Dutch built a 
defensive line around Semarang. From 1 to s August 1946, Indonesian 
forces launched a general attack, yet without lasting success. Offensive 
activities diminished later that month. 

In the second half of 1946, the Dutch managed to expand the area un- 
der their control and strengthen their position. The British diplomat Lord 
Killearn facilitated negotiations leading to a ceasefire on 14 October 1946, 
and this included a first demarcation line (garis demarkasi) On 15 Novem- 
ber 1946, the Linggarjati Agreement was initialled (it was formally signed 
on 25 March 1947). Yet despite all this negotiated agreement, the Dutch 
initiated more fighting in December 1946. Van Langen decided that guick 
military action was needed to secure the Dutch position. The TRI was well 
prepared, which meant that the Dutch military operation took three weeks. 
Finally, a new ceasefire was established on 15 February 1947. This left no 
Indonesian positions within the demarcation area. Signs along the demar- 
cation line marked a demilitarized zone that was two kilometres wide. The 
TRI now made this their defensive zone, with land mines, road blocks and 
checkpoints, while blocking roads and railways.” Thus ended the military 
action within the city of Semarang. 

In the following years the city, with its harbour and airport, functioned 
as a base for Dutch attacks on the Republic. New, mainly conscript battal- 
ions arrived. On 21 July 1947, the Dutch abrogated the Linggarjati Agree- 
ment and launched their first military aggression, Operation Product.” By 
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the end of this operation on 5 August 1947, the T-Brigade had conquered 
large parts of Central Java. The Dutch began by breaking through the de- 
marcation line and occupying Ungaran, Ambarawa, Salatiga (where the 
TNI headquarters of the “Semarang front’ was based) and Jelok. As the TNI 
left Salatiga, it burned houses and abducted many Chinese inhabitants to 
Solo as part of their ‘scorched earth’ tactics (bumi bangus). Air raids from 
the Kali Banteng airport targeted Yogyakarta, Madiun and Solo. Troops 
occupied Mranggen, Purwosari, Demak, Dempet and Gubug to the east; 
Kaliwungu, Kendal and Weleri to the west; and Banyubiru and Bandungan 
in the south. 

From the Dutch perspective, Operation Product broke Semarang isola- 
tion. An overland connection now ran to West Java. The city redeveloped as 
an economic and administrative centre for the region” On 29 August 1947, 
the Dutch unilaterally proclaimed the Van Mook Line, enclosing the area 
they held at the end of Operation Product (Map 2). The Republic refused to 
acknowledge this line. It still had almost 30,000 troops in Dutch-controlled 
Central Java and now started a guerrilla war.” This included attacking Indo- 
nesians who were willing to collaborate with the Dutch. The Dutch strategy 
of controlling occupied areas via checkpoints and patrols soon turned out 
to be ineffective. 

On 17 January 1948, the two sides ratified the Renville Agreement, 
which turned the 7ookm-long Van Mook Line into the Status Quo Line. 
The Indonesians promised to withdraw their troops from the ‘pockets’ in 
Dutch-controlled areas. They called this the Hijrah, referring to the journey 
of Muhammad and his followers out of Mecca, where he would later return 
victoriously.®* 

Dutch military aggression caused economic and social conditions to 
worsen in Central Java in the course of 1948. A lack of food (also the result 
of heavy rains in late 1947), countless refugees and a commercial standstill 
exacerbated by the Dutch naval blockade caused social tensions to escalate. 
The Dutch established many new states in the areas of the archipelago they 
had reoccupied. On 8 July 1948, the leaders of these states established the 
Federal Consultative Assembly (Bijeenkomst voor Federaal Overleg, BFO) 
to plan for the establishment of the federal United States of Indonesia.” The 
Madiun Affair broke out within the Republic in September 1948, pitting 
the Indonesian Communist Party (Partai Komunis Indonesia, PKI) against 
the government in Yogyakarta. It came to a close at the end of November 
when most leaders and many members of the PKI and the associated Peo- 


ples Democratic Front (Front Demokrasi Rakyat, FDR) were detained and 
executed by the Siliwangi Division.” What had initially been a struggle be- 
tween hinterland military units determined to preserve populist support 
and a high command determined to bring the field units under greater cen- 
tral control quickly took on Cold War dimensions. The outcome strength- 
ened the international position of the Republic.” 

The Dutch Army Commander, General Simon Spoor, had started already 
in June 1948 to push the idea of a second military action, which he believed 
was needed in order to eliminate the Republic.” Abrogating the Renville 
Agreement," he ordered the so-called Second Police Action to begin on 
19 December 1948 under the name Operation Kraai. The offensive lasted 
until 31 December. Now the aim was to conquer the Republican capital Yog- 
yakarta and arrest the government. Semarang s airport Kali Banteng played 
an essential logistical role. A military column from Semarang crossed the 
Status Quo Line and arrived in Yogyakarta on 21 December." The demar- 
cation line had now lost its (un)official function. But while the Republic 
had lost its capital, the Republic itself remained very much alive, contrary to 
Dutch expectations. 

The Dutch did not turn Central Java into a federal state but did start 
preparations aimed at including it in a federal Indonesia. In March 1949 
they installed the Temporary Representative Council of the People of Cen- 
tral Java (Dewan Perwakilan Rakyat Jawa-Tengah Sementara) in Semarang. 
Also known as the Midden-Javaraad, the council was chaired by Valentinus 
Sudjito (1905-1958), a locally trained doctor active in the Indonesian Catho- 
lic Political Party. It was to propose new administrative structures for the 
area and was directed to participate in conferences of the Federal Consul- 
tative Assembly. Some say Sudjito more or less hindered Dutch attempts to 
create a federal Central Java state.“ In any case, the situation soon changed. 
The Roem-van Roijen Agreement of 7 May 1949 stipulated the withdrawal 
of the Dutch from Yogyakarta and led to the ceasefire of 10 August 1949.* 

At the same time, the TNI adapted to the changing situation. After the 
Dutch attack on Yogyakarta, the Siliwangi Division retreated westwards, 
sometimes with whole families. The so-called Long March lasted one to 
three months.“ Other TNI troops managed to regroup in Central Java and 
engaged in guerrilla warfare based on the Wehrkreise strategy of Colonel 
Abdul Haris Nasution. General Sudirman had left Yogyakarta in time and 
went into hiding while wandering around in Central Java.” He continued 
to command military activities throughout Java, including the ‘general at- 
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tack’ (Serangan Umum) on Yogyakarta on 1 March 1949.“ Dutch problems 
multiplied in the occupied areas. Their position was vulnerable, local sup- 
port decreased, and even the use of intensive military violence could not 
prevent them from being on the defensive. On the north coast and around 
Semarang, Indonesian troops engaged in sabotage and agitated against col- 
laborators. Internally, TNI troops also clashed with Darul Islam battalions. >? 
After the Dutch withdrawal from Yogyakarta (on 29 June 1949), the bridge 
on Kali Krasak became the semi-official border crossing between the Re- 
public and Dutch-controlled Central Java. The river was considered the 
new, ‘natural’ demarcation line.” 

In 1949, Lieutenant Colonel S. Sudiarto (1925-1950) managed to merge a 
group of freedom fighters in the Semarang-Pati area into the so-called Bri- 
gade SS (Brigade Semarang Stoottroep). It was incorporated into the TNI as 
Brigade vi Division 11 in May that year. Sudiarto had joined the Republican 
army already in 1945 as leader of the 24" TKR regiment of Kendal. But in 
September 1948, the Republican government detained him at Yogyakarta’s 
Wirogunan prison for involvement in the Madiun Affair. He escaped dur- 
ing the Dutch attack on Yogyakarta. In the small village of Garangan, cast of 
Ambarawa, he met a military unit consisting largely of his former subordi- 
nates. They reorganized themselves into the Brigade Semarang Stoottroep. 
In June 1949, this brigade started preparing an attack on Semarang. Inspired 
by the motto ‘Heading towards the City of Semarang’ (Menudju ke Kota Se- 
marang), they surrounded the city. The 10 August ceasefire pre-empted their 
attack.” But J.M.J. Morsink, the then-highest civil official in Semarang, said 
the security situation in the city deteriorated rapidly after this. He spoke 
of cold infiltration. TNI units, freed of the need for guerrilla tactics, were 
marching openly along the roads leading to Semarang. He urgently advised 
the city to prepare for the evacuation of women and children and to build 
emergency food supplies.” 

Finally, on 27 December 1949, the day dawned for the official transfer of 
sovereignty. Two ceremonies took place in Semarang, respectively transfer- 
ring military and civilian authority to the Indonesians. At 5 pm, the Indo- 
nesian flag was raised at the former governor's office, known as Het Grote 
Huis. There was a speech by the outgoing Dutch officeholder J.H. Statius 
Muller, followed by a speech by the new Governor of Central Java, Raden 
Budiono, a man with impressive administrative credentials under the Dutch, 
the Japanese and the Republic. He later went on to become Minister of For- 
eign Affairs and Minister of Home A ffairs.** Earlier that day, at 10 am at the 


railways building (N1s), Major General Frits Mollinger had transferred mil- 
itary authority to Colonel Gatot Subroto.” A few days later Gatot Subroto, 
accompanied by Sudiarto, inspected the Brigade Semarang Stoottroep in 
Semarang, which was by then housed in the Djoernatan military barracks.°° 
In the following months, Sudiarto helped initiate the commemoration 
of the Indonesian Independence War in Semarang. He was involved in the 
erection of the Monument of the Youngsters (Tugu Muda) in the former 
heart of the colonial administration. It memorialized the Five Days Battle 
(Pertempuran Lima Hari). On 9 May 1950, he officially opened the Heroes 
Cemetery (Taman Makam Pahlawan), where Indonesian victims of the war 
were reburied. It contained 1,843 graves in 2011, 509 of them for the years 
1945-1949.” Sudiarto was to be killed later in 1950 during the TNI operation 
against the Republic of South Maluku (Republik Maluku Selatan, RMS)” 


DIVERGING TERMINOLOGY AND 
MULTIPERSPECTIVIT Y 

In the international historiography on Semarang and its hinterland during 
the independence war, and in the archival sources, the ways in which these 
events are described diverge enormously. The various discursive practices 
reflect the different understandings of the conflict. Taking stock of these 
differences in terminology helps to create both multi-perspectivity and an 
awareness of the forms of colonial near-sightedness at play. 

A classic example concerns the two military expeditions that the Dutch 
used to describe as police actions. Indonesian authors normally refer to this 
with the more realistic term Agresi Militer Belanda. In the historical parts 
of a 1953 official history of Central Java, the second expedition is even signi- 
fied as Mata gelap Belanda yang terakhir, which means that the Dutch were 
blinded by rage for the last time. 

Yet, the spectrum of diverging terms and understandings is broader. 
The Japanese social historian Ken'ichi Goto speaks for example of the Five 
Days Battle as the Semarang incident, which decreases its scale and impor- 
tance.” In a comparable way, the Dutch and English literature ignore the 
Battle of Ambarawa or describe it as a ‘withdrawal’ of British troops. In 
2005, the Dutch historian Herman Bussemaker added cynically that this 
withdrawal was then celebrated as a “big Indonesian victory." In 1955, the 
Semarang-based civil servant Max Busselaar wrote, in an account of his 
1946 stay in the city, of the ‘ignominious, or should 1 say “strategic” retreat 
of the English army’ Indonesian historiography meanwhile considers the 
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Battle of Ambarawa one of the cight main battles (palagan) fought in de- 
fence of Indonesias independence." 

In British and Dutch sources, the pemuda are often described in a depre- 
cating way as ‘extremists, while their political and nationalistic motivation is 
ignored.“ In 1955, Busselaar spoke of a city surrounded by rebellious gangs 
(opstandige benden), thus effectively criminalizing them.® In the Dutch lit- 
erature, October and November 1945 are generally related to the phase of 
inter-civilian violence known as bersiap." This primarily refers to the experi- 
ence of Dutch and Eurasian victims of the pemuda while denying the wider 
spectrum of perpetrators and victims and ignoring the context that this was 
an era of revolutionary nationalism. 

The term bersiap as used by the Dutch dates from the late 1940s. It can be 
illustrated by the ill-famed killing in Semarang on 19 October 1945 of four 
women and a small boy belonging to the pharmacist family Flohr. The mur- 
derer, Slamet Depok, was 22 years old and a member of Angkatan Muda. 
When Dutch security officials interrogated him in May 1946, the term ber- 
siap was not used.” However, when in March 1948 the case was brought 
before the Temporary Court Martial (Temporaire Krijgsraad) and Slamet 
Depok and his leader Jatin were sentenced to death, Dutch-language news- 
papers spoke of the Bersiap Era (bersiap-periode) and of bersiap murderers 
(bersiap-moordenaars). 

In the same period, the Dutch side developed a specific vocabulary to talk 
in a heroic way about Semarang being saved from disorder by the Dutch. In 
a report of 2 February 1946 by the Netherlands Forces Intelligence Service 
(NEFIS), written as the Dutch were about to take over from the British, Se- 
marang was dramatically described as ‘a dead city (‘een doode stad).? A 
commemorative volume of the T-Brigade from 1948 spoke of ‘the fortress 
Semarang’ (de vesting Semarang)?” The local Dutch-language newspaper 
nicknamed Colonel Van Langen ‘the defender of Semarang’ (verdediger van 
Semarang).” 

As late as the 1990s, such vocabulary was still reflected in a Dutch series 
on the regional histories of various Indonesian cities called Beeld van een 
Stad. The book dedicated to Semarang mixes tempo doeloe nostalgia with 
precise descriptions of events during the years 1945 to 1949.” The protag- 
onists are exclusively Dutch and Eurasian civilians and the Dutch military. 
The idea is prominent that the Dutch were defending ‘law and order, albeit 
in vain. This makes the perspective a colonial one and gives the supposed 
Dutch heroism a tragic twist, all the more so given that Indonesian actors 


are not given a biography and Dutch war crimes are not mentioned. Espe- 
cially this last feature is remarkable, as in the Netherlands, Dutch violations 
of the laws of war were known already since the late 1940s but certainly after 
the publication of the Excessennota in 1969.” It was clearly not one of the 
aims of the authors of Beeld van een Stad to develop a narrative that real- 
ly questioned the way the supposed good intentions of the Dutch military 
clashed with the realities of warfare.” 

Indonesian sources and literature referring to Semarang in the years 
1945 to 1949 employ an entirely different vocabulary. The central themes 
covered are resistance, (brave) suffering and revolutionary spirit. The rev- 
olutionary orator and militia leader Sutomo, known as Bung Tomo, spoke 
in a radio speech in July 1946 of Semarang as symbol of the continuous 
Indonesian revolution. He predicted that, on the first birthday of the Rev- 
olution, Indonesian troops would have a glorious parade on Bodjong, the 
main street in the centre of Semarang. The speech was followed by large- 
scale Indonesian attacks on the city on 4 and 11 August 1946.” In his 1956 
military history, Nasution referred to these events while discussing the so- 
called Semarang Front of 1946 and 1947. The military historian Imam 
Sumardi used the more explicit term “Terror Belanda when describing the 
evacuation of the people of Semarang following the arrest of local Republi- 
can leaders in Semarang in 1946.” The Indonesian journalist Rosihan An- 
war, who visited the city early in 1946, wrote about Semarang’s suffering 
(Penderitaan Semarang) at that time. He wrote of misbehaving Ghurkas. 
He described inhabitants forced to work as harbour “coolies for the repat- 
riating Japanese and Dutch but who silently kept alive their revolutionary 
Spirit" The Dutch had been dependent on these workers as a social group 
in colonial times but gave them no individual attention. To the present 
day, the subalterns remain practically unmentioned in the Japanese, Brit- 
ish and Dutch literature on the main events of the years 1945 to 1949 in 
Semarang and Central Java. When they are featured, their lack of food 
and clothing is stressed, and they are often depicted as having no political 
agency.” This type of colonial myopia entirely obscures the central social 
role that Indonesian subalterns were to have in the revolution, as the next 
paragraph shows. 

In the east of today’s Semarang stands the Bugen monument, which best 
exemplifies how diverging vocabularies are connected with different stories 
and understandings of the conflict. The monument can best be described 
as a cluster site consisting of a mosque, a mass grave where martyrs (pahla- 
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wan-sjuhada) of the Hizbullah/Sabilillah group are buried, and a teak house 
with numerous bullet holes. It commemorates a Dutch attack that, accord- 
ing to local information, took place on Sunday (Ahad) 11 Muharram 1366 
AH, which corresponds with 5 December 1946 in the Gregorian calendar," 
in which 74 Islamic warriors were killed in and near this house and buried 
nearby. In the walls of the house, the bullet holes are still visible. In 1960, 46 
warriors were reburied in Semarang's Heroes Cemetery." 

There are remarkable differences between the Dutch and Indonesian de- 
pictions of this event. The Beeld van een Stad volume dedicated to Semarang 
does not mention it, although a picture shows the surrender of some of the 
fighters. The Dutch action report from 15 December 1946 makes clear that 
the 2-7 RI and 1 RS battalions aimed to ‘clear’ (zuiveren) a large area near 
Semarang, including the kampong Bugen. During the attack, the Dutch 
encountered a group who first fired from the trees and then fled into the 
house. The Dutch then surrounded this house and started negotiating with 
the Indonesian fighters, who refused to surrender. Then the Dutch started 
to fire on the house. This led to the death of 37 fighters inside and six outside 
the house. In combination with three soldiers who fell earlier, that makes a 
total of 46 casualties. After 15 minutes, the remaining fighters surrendered. 
The number of prisoners was 64." 

The Indonesian historian H. Supanto described this violent event in 1992 
from a different perspective. The Bugen site is indicated as the house of the 
religious teacher Kyai Haji Mustofa. It served as the headguarters of the 
Hizbullah-Sabilillah laskar, whose struggle against the Dutch enemy had a 
clear, religious motivation. He described how during the attack on the house 
the takbir — the Arabic phrase Allahu Akbar — sounded from all sides. Inside 
the house, with its teak walls four cm thick, the warriors stayed faithful to 
their vow not to surrender to the enemy but to fight to the death. When 
the shower of bullets started, the heroes died and the sound of the takbir 
stopped. Only two young men survived because they had managed to hide 
themselves under a pile of rice.“ 


THE VIOLENT CHARACTER OF THE DUTCH 
CIVIL ADMINISTRATION IN SEMARANG 

During the Indonesian War of Independence, the Dutch officials aiming to 
bring Semarang and its hinterland under their control faced manifold chal- 
lenges. This section will show how their quest for legitimacy and their aim 
to acquire popular support by guaranteeing public security went hand in 


hand with their policies of political suppression and the use of (military) 
violence. 

The first attempts to set up an administration were Republican, as de- 
scribed above. Building a governance structure was the priority — youth or- 
ganizations, security, police, the Red Cross, relief for war victims, religion, 
political parties. But everything was seriously hampered by the military con- 
flicts with the Japanese and British forces later in 1945." The Republican 
administration left Semarang on 20 November 1945 after the Second Battle 
of Semarang. On 8 January 1946, the Republic appointed Raden Mas Mo- 
hammad Icksan as its representative in the city. Icksan had studied law in 
Leiden since 1924 and had been an active member there of Perhimpunan 
Indonesia, the anti-colonial and nationalist association for Indonesian stu- 
dents. Graduating in 1934, he became a civil servant in colonial Java. During 
the Japanese occupation, he was General Attorney." His task was to estab- 
lish Republican authority in Semarang. Based in the town hall (Balai Kota), 
he started building up control of public services such as the police, the rail- 
ways and public health; technical services like urban cleaning and road re- 
pair; agriculture; the market sector; education and urban administration. 
The import of rice caused him many problems, as did the levying of taxes. 
The Allied Commander did not recognize his authority. But this was not a 
problem, Icksan wrote to the Republican government in Yogyakarta, since 
the Indonesian civilians in the city did. 

The situation deteriorated for Icksan after 1 March 1946 with the estab- 
lishment in Semarang of the Allied Military Administration Civil Affairs 
Branch (AMACAB). This was the successor organization to the Nether- 
lands Indies Civil Administration, the NICA. After the departure of the 
British troops and the disbandment of SEAC, AMACAB became known 
as the Temporary Administrative Service (Tijdelijke Bestuursdienst).” 
AMACAB began by taking over the police and then increasingly took the 
initiative, to the detriment of Icksan.** On 16 May 1946, during a small 
ceremony, the British transferred the authority over their former bridge- 
head to Colonel van Langen.” The first head of AMACAB in Semarang was 
P.H. Angenent (1895-1958). From 19 July onwards, he was also Recomba 
(Regeringscommissaris voor Bestuursaangelegenheden) for the province of 
Central Java?” His office was in the former governors office at the Bod- 
jong. According to the British Brigadier General Sir Kenneth Darling, 
Angenent was “broadminded, ‘cooperative’ and had ‘considerable organ- 
ising ability?" He was born in the Indonesian archipelago and had studied 
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law and mining in the Netherlands, where he wrote a PhD on colonial 
water management.” 

While Angenent developed a pragmatic attitude towards nationalistic 
and revolutionary Indonesians, Van Langen was unbending, following a 
mix of military and Dutch nationalistic principles. In May 1946, when the 
repatriation of Dutch internees from Central Java via Semarang was in full 
swing, an incident occurred that exemplified the different attitudes of the 
two men. Ihe evacuation was organized by the British in collaboration with 
the Indonesian forces of the TRI. Angenent advised Van Langen not to hoist 
the Dutch flag at the Kali Banteng airport during the evacuation. In this he 
was following the advice of Brigadier General Darling. He did not wish to 
give the TRI any pretext to stop the evacuation. Van Langen refused to lower 
the flag, saying he was willing to take responsibility for any eventualities, 
including cessation of the evacuation.” In military circles, Angenents ap- 
proach was described as ‘lacking pride’ (weinig fiere houding). Angenent, for 
his part, believed he had merely done his duty, 

Angenent’s main task, next to the restoration of public works, was to 
ensure public security under Dutch guidance. For this, he needed the sup- 
port of Van Langen. The city was besieged by Indonesian fighters. The sup- 
ply of water, electricity and food was problematic. Angenent concentrated 
his efforts on establishing law enforcement, medical services and policing. 
As before 1942, colonial policing had a twofold function: to safeguard 
public order and to uphold the reputation of the administration” In ad- 
dition, functioning roads, railways, irrigation canals and communication 
structures such as post offices were crucial for legitimacy in any colony. 
They were also a stepping stone for re-establishing control over resourc- 
es.” Yet for this, the Dutch were dependent on the loyalty of Indonesian 
staff, something that was difficult to enforce. The drawn-out process be- 
tween July and September 1946 of appointing the Indonesian official M. 
Johannes to head the AMACAB post and telegraph office in Semarang il- 
lustrates this problem. His nomination confronted the Dutch with their 
vulnerability.” The post office was, after all, a place of potential Republi- 
can infiltration, espionage and sabotage. One member of the Dutch ad- 
ministration considered Johannes's appointment risky.”” Van Langen was 
also alarmed,” but informal inquiries soon confirmed that Johannes was 
reliable”? Johannes himself announced he did not feel physically and 
mentally fit for the function. But after a special meeting of senior officials, 
at which Van Langen made it clear he remained suspicious, Johannes was 


nonetheless appointed on 28 August.” This incident highlights just how 
isolated the Dutch colonial apparatus was and demonstrates the diverging 
Dutch ways — from moderate to radical — of dealing with their own anxi- 
eties around re-establishing their rule. Was its legitimacy really carried by 
the loyalty of citizens, or were there just superficial forms of affiliation at 
play? 

Given the sense of insecurity among the Dutch at this time, it was 
crucial that they organized their intelligence gathering. What social and 
political organizations were being established and when? Who was in 
charge of these organizations and what did they set out to accomplish? 
Who supported them? In one overview document dating from October 
1945, the Komite Nasional Semarang was described as the city's most 
prominent nationalist organization.” Another from November 1945 
mentioned the presence of 1,300 pemuda in the city, 1.000 of whom were 
armed. They functioned as auxiliary policemen, wore no uniforms, but 
could be recognized by a red-and-white armband. Their leaders were 
Pane and Sitoeroes, both ethnic Bataks and prominent in the Angkatan 
Muda. Colonial anxiety was further fuelled by the fact that Pane had a 
relationship with Marie Haighton-Van Gorcum, a Dutch woman who 
transgressed not only colonial ethnic-racial boundaries but also politi- 
cal divisions, as she was known to be anti-Dutch.'® The reports generally 
considered all Indonesian political activities as threatening and poten- 
tially criminal." 

Semarang continued to be the scene of nationalist and revolutionary ac- 
tivities. Pemuda who had stayed in the city after the Second Battle of Sema- 
rang or who had been released from British captivity formed underground 
organizations and battle groups.” Their networks were first and foremost 
family-related but also drew on economic, social, religious and cultural re- 
lations. Transgressing the artificial border between Dutch-controlled areas 
and Republican-controlled areas, they were breeding grounds for political 
mobilization. Dutch authorities constantly feared ‘infiltration’ particularly 
into organizations for public works and security. Time and again, the police 
rounded up subversives. 

On 2 June 1946 they arrested Sutjipto, alias Saribun, a communist who 
had arrived in Semarang in February 1946 aiming to report on the situation 
in the city to the Republic. He wanted to connect with Icksan to discuss 
the police, among other things. He also wished to unite the different un- 
derground organizations in Semarang. On 28 May, he received a visit from 
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Prapto, who came from Salatiga, who informed him about a plan to attack 
the city. Saribun in turn informed Icksan about this on 30 May. During 
that meeting, Icksan gave Saribun a letter for the Minister of Defence in 
Yogyakarta. According to his interrogation report, Saribun had worked as 
an estate agent before 1942. During the Japanese occupation he had been 
imprisoned in Ambarawa for his communist activities, only to be released 
in June 1945. Afterwards he came to Semarang where he started working 
for the KNI (the Indonesian National Committee). When the KNI branch 
in Semarang was closed in November 1945, he went to Magelang, where he 
worked for the Republican Intelligence Office (Kantor Penyelidik). He had 
visited Semarang twice, in February and May 1946. During his visits he had 
taken a particular interest in the position of the police." Papers he was car- 
rying brought to light the underground organization City Struggle Head- 
quarters (Markas Perjuangan Kota, MPK). Five leaders of this organization 
were immediately arrested. Further inguiries revealed that MKP collaborat- 
ed with the 400-strong Black Bull Front (Barisan Banteng Hitam). There 
were also connections with the Girls Group (Pemudi) and the Indonesian 
(Indische) Civil Police and the Chinese Civil Police. In case of an attack, 
the Indonesian Civil Police was to join in by taking off their uniforms and 
attacking military positions within the city. The Chinese Civil Police was 
less involved. Following Saribun’s arrest at the town hall, 118 more people 
were arrested, including Icksan, although soon afterwards 90 of them were 
released.*7 

According to Nasution, since this event ‘the Dutch were in control’ in Se- 
marang.“ He was ambivalent about the position of Icksan. Nasution stated 
that cooperation could indeed achieve some tactical results, namely getting 
a chance to defend local Indonesian interests, but it could also result in sup- 
port for the enemy because it gave their troops the opportunity to consoli- 
date their strength.’ 

The underground MKP had attempted to create one central organiza- 
tion out of a variety of militant groups in the city.”° It had been critical of 
Icksan’s Balai Kota administration for not providing sufficient information 
to the city’s inhabitants.” The MKP was clearly competing with the Balai 
Kota group, presenting itself as more revolutionary. Icksan defended himself 
to interrogators by stating that his aim had always been to realize de facto 
recognition of the Republican government in Semarang. Keeping law and 
order had been his main objective, as was letting social life flourish again 
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without any form of violence.” Icksan remained in prison until October 


1946 and was then expelled from Dutch-controlled territory. He reunited 
with his family in Magelang.” 

After Icksan’s arrest, it became more pressing for Angenent and AMA- 
CAB officials in Semarang to reorganize the Indonesian administrators. 
The sweeping arrests made by the Dutch had widened the divide between 
the Dutch and those Indonesians willing to cooperate with the Dutch. 
Angenent acknowledged in a report that the arrests at Balai Kota of what 
he called ‘semi-official representatives’ (semi-officieele vertegenwoordig- 
ing) of the Republic had been necessary for ‘military reasons. But it left 
sub-district and urban village administrations unmanaged. Angenent now 
opened negotiations with a group of Indonesians who had been part of 
the colonial administration."* They refused because they felt that joining 
AMACAB would compromise them. Their relatives lived in Republican ar- 
eas, and they feared retaliation. Angenent then approached some of the 
interned members of the Balai Kota group, all of whom were experienced 
administrators.” He said he would accept their political convictions — 
they were against violence but supported the Republic — and that their 
collaboration was important if only for the sake of law and order. They 
were to join a new organization called the Representative Body of the In- 
donesian People of Semarang (Badan Perwakilan Rakyat Indonesia Sema- 
rang, BAPRIS). Angenent was moderately optimistic. He had the impres- 
sion that this administrative body had good intentions and was willing to 
expel ‘extremist elements’ (extremistische elementen)” The men involved 
could function as Republican civil servants, he said, while the Dutch ‘oc- 
cupying army’ (bezettingsleger) gave them the opportunity to govern the 
Indonesian people of Semarang. In this position they collaborated with 
AMACAB without being part of it. The head of this administrative body 
was Raden Sukandar." Born in Karanganyar in 1904, he had graduated 
from the colonial administrators school osvra (Opleidingsschool voor 
Inlandsche Ambtenaren) in 1923 and had had a career in the civil service." 
Chris Abbenhuis, chief commanding officer of AMACAB, was less optimis- 
tic. He wrote to Angenent that he feared they would end up with a hybrid 
government with strong Republican connections. He wondered whether 
no other representatives of the city’s ‘settled middle class’ (gezeten burgerij) 
were available.» 

During this period, strong military support remained essential to the 
Dutch presence in Semarang. By enlarging the area they controlled and re- 
inforcing their position behind a demarcation line, the T-Brigade aimed to 
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create a ‘no man’s land’ (niemandsland) outside the canals surrounding the 
city. Gombel Hill and the Tjandi quarter lay in this zone. This was rath- 
er successful, although the Indonesians had outposts from which artillery 
and mortar shelling took place regularly. Dutch soldiers in Semarang soon 
became used to bloodshed, as they enforced their authority using military 
firepower that indiscriminately hit men, women and children. One veteran 
later recalled soo victims.*° The Indonesian attack on the airport of Kali 
Banteng resulted in ‘heaps of dead bodies’; some of which were ‘hanging in 
the barbed wire barriers." The Dutch soldiers often felt pity for their lightly 
armed and untrained enemies, especially during the attacks of August 1946. 

Yet killing Indonesians soon became a normality. One Dutch soldier, 
Bart Horsten, wrote in his diary that the Indonesian officers responsible for 
the bloody attacks “did not know how to take their responsibility’ (niet met 
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hun verantwoordelijkheid weten om te gaan).** A similar mix of military log- 
ic, feelings of superiority and externalizing responsibility is present in the 
commemorative volume Tussen Sawahs en Bergen: Het Leven van de Soldaat 
in de Tijger Brigade (Between Rice Fields and Mountains: The Life of the 


Soldier in the Tiger Brigade): 


Despite the joy of the new victory, many could not suppress a feeling of 
despondency as they saw the young lads who had just been sent to their 
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death with no chance of success... 


Their military commanders found such human considerations counterpro- 
ductive. In a secret report of September 1946, Van Langen wrote that at the 
start of violent encounters his troops often had to get beyond a certain ‘fear 
of shooting and being shot at’ (vuurschuwheid). But he also noticed that 
soon afterwards they developed the needed “dash.” 

A more aggressive Dutch approach fitted well with Van Langen’s per- 
ception of the future of Semarang and Central Java, in which there was no 
place for the Republic. In a secret report from September 1946, written just 
after the Indonesian attacks on the city of early August, Van Langen made 
ie clear that the city should never be given up. As the most important har- 
bour in Java, it was a threat to the Republic. But the Dutch did need more 
hinterland, for economic reasons. For the supply of electricity, water and 
agrarian products, places like Tuntang, Ungaran and the areas near Demak 
were crucial.’ He thought Semarang would be an excellent starting port for 
conquering the hinterland the city needed, and for that matter all of Central 


Java. If this was the case, the newly occupied areas could be best governed by 
a military commander.” For Van Langen, making the British ‘key area’ into 
a Dutch ‘fortress’ was clearly not only an aim in itself. It was part of his aim 
to eliminate the Republic, which was best done using military violence and 
not diplomacy. 

Nonetheless, negotiations did start between an Indonesian and a Dutch 
delegation, in a tent camp south of Semarang at Ngesrep on 1 and 6 Decem- 
ber 1946. The ceasefire of 14 October 1946 implied that at the local level, 
demarcation lines should be drawn by the Dutch and Indonesian sides.” 
After the first round of negotiations failed, a second session — between Van 
Langen and Sunarto Kusumodirdjo in February 1947, again at Ngesrep — 
was successful.* However, for Van Langen this situation was far from ideal. 
In April that year, rumours reached him about an upcoming return of Icksan 
as mayor of Semarang. He wrote a protest letter to Spoor in which he spoke 
of an unacceptable attack on his authority.” 

Meanwhile, the demarcation line surrounding Semarang had become 
a prominent feature of the conflict in Central Java. It appears in many 
contemporary and later Dutch military reports as well as in their letters 
and private photo albums. It recurs constantly in the daily reports of the 
ovw battalion 2-7 RI from Amsterdam, which had arrived in Semarang 
on 20 April 1946. A report from March 1947 mentions collaborating with 
the TNI to place signs along the demarcation line. The following month it 
was noted that Dutch and Indonesian troops often met along the line and 
waved at each other. But in that same year the reports describe how Indo- 
nesian troops trespassed the line and burned down a rice crop.” In the di- 
ary of Lieutenant A. Verhulst — of ovw battalion 2-6 RI — the demarcation 
line was omnipresent as a place of communication, negotiation, military 
violence and smuggling.” The commemorative volume of the T-Brigade 
from 1948 states that many Dutch soldiers realized the demarcation line 
was not the beginning of a reconciliation process but the completion of a 
separation. ** 

The conscript Jacques van Doorn, in Semarang from 16 July 1947 to 7 
February 1950 with Battalion 4-6 RI, later became a sociologist. For him, 
the demarcation line became an object of academic reflection. In the Dutch 
sociological journal Mensch en Maatschappij, he concluded that by the time 
of Operation Kraai, the demarcation line had become an artificial mil- 
itary-strategic construct lacking any ethnic or political backing. A federal 
future for Central Java bounded by that line was therefore in his eyes far 
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from realistic. The situation had been different before the start of the first 
“police action when Semarang — within the demarcation line — was primar- 
ily inhabited by “Chinese, Indo-European and European people. But after 
the first ‘police action, the area within the line became more and more an 
economic entity, lacking political meaning. The population of the areas 
close to the line stayed politically aloof. Sometimes they simply removed the 
demarcation signs. They continued to cross the line, following their family 
ties, especially in hilly regions. 

For the Dutch soldier Johannes Cornelis Princen (1925-2002), better 
known as Poncke Princen, passing the demarcation line on 25 September 
1948 east of Semarang — near Demak — was an irrevocable step towards de- 
sertion and towards joining the Siliwangi Division.” For Sayidiman Suryo- 
hadiprojo, on the other hand, who by that time was a freedom fighter in the 
same division, this line was first and foremost related to policies and diplo- 
macy that he, as a soldier, rejected. In 2020, the retired Lieutenant General 
stated: for us, the Garis Demarkasi was irrelevant.” It was thus with good 
reason that Van Langen not only feared an attack from the outside but also 
an inside attack, by infiltrators, as he stated in his secret report on the situ- 
ation in Semarang of September 1946." For the Dutch military, the enemy 
could potentially be everywhere. 

At the start of 1948, Angenent had the impression that the group of 
Indonesians supporting a federal Indonesia was growing and that they felt 
more distant to the Republican government in Yogyakarta.” He decided 
that the cautiously formulated BAPRIS — the newly formed Representative 
Body of the Indonesian People of Semarang — was no longer necessary and 
therefore abolished it on 23 February 1948."* BAPRIS chairman Sukandar 
was now named Regent (patih) of Semarang.” At the end of February, a 
new organization was founded aiming to represent all Indonesian ‘social 
groups’ (maatschappelijke groepen). It was named the Indonesian Union 
of Groups (Persatuan Golongan Indonesia), soon renamed the Agency of 
Indonesian Social Associations (Badan Perhimpunan Masyarakat Indo- 
nesia).'*° The optimism of Angenent and his administrative circle is best 
illustrated by the publication in 1948 of the commemorative volume of 
the T-Brigade, Tussen sawahs en bergen. The initiative was supported by 
recommendations from 26 Semarang prominents, among them Angenent 
and Sukandar.” 

Yet there were also other voices. In July 1948, the biweekly journal Serodja 
(Lotus), published by the newly founded Semarang-based cultural centre 


Pusat Kebudayaan, roused the suspicions of the intelligence agency Inlicht- 
ingen en Veiligheidsgroep (IVG). Pusat Kebudayaan was headed by Brotok- 
usumo, and the journal’s editor was Mangunkawarja, who had worked as 
a teacher. Both were known as ‘non-cooperators’ and more specifically for 
refusing to work with the federal state the Dutch were building. According 
to the head of the IVG, Serodja made Republican propaganda. Its poetry 
and songs contained ‘veiled allusions and parables’ (bedekte toespelingen en 
parabels) that were potentially highly effective because they could be part 
of a ‘whisper campaign’. The song Pengisi Halaman (Page Filler), the poems 
Nur-Sari (Light Essence), Pelangi (Rainbow), Dahaga (Thirst) and Bim- 
bang (Worried), and the song of praise for the female battle corps Barisan 
Srikandi, all created a revolutionary and nationalist spirit that ran counter 
to the federal politics of the Dutch.“ 

Even organizations of the Dutch civil administration, which were cru- 
cial to public safety (or at least the safety of their members), could easily 
turn pro-Republican. Following the Saribun case of June 1946, in July 
1948 it was discovered that the Semarang police had been infiltrated. Ef- 
fendi and Wadjib, both working there, had come under suspicion of hav- 
ing Republican sympathies. Criminal investigations revealed that Effendi 
had created a pro-Republican circle around him consisting of z1 men, 
many working for the (traffic) police. Known as Barisan Pendem (Un- 
derground Corps) or sometimes as The Fifth Column (Barisan Kelima), 
the group reported to the Republic about the military situation in the 
city. They stole weapons and ammunition to be transported to Republi- 
can parts of Java. In the same month, Semarang police were informed 
that some members of TNI Battalion 8 of Purwodadi, headed by Major 
Poernawi, intended to infiltrate the police, the KNIL, and the Army Or- 
ganization Centre (Leger Organisatie Centrum, LOC). Their aim was es- 
pionage, sabotage and, again, stealing weapons and ammunition. Their 
orders came from General Sudirman. It turned out that Darham, a for- 
mer KNIL soldier who lived in Semarang's Kampong Kaliwiru, was the 
central figure. The Semarang-based newspaper De Locomotief reported 
that the group had prepared to take over the city during festivities at the 
end of the fasting month (Lebaran), or when the Third World War broke 
out. The latter intention was interpreted as the shadow of the Kremlin’ 
(de schaduw van het Kremlin). 

The anti-Dutch underground had an unstoppable resilience. In Febru- 
ary 1949 another resistance group was rounded up, now consisting of 17 
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men and 2 women. Information gathered by the Chief of Police (Chef 
der Recherche), Bambang Sumadi, revealed that the organization was 
controlled by the Republican Ministry of Defence. It was headed by Se- 
marang-born TNI Sub-Lieutenant Sudianto.'** The group aimed to gath- 
er firearms and medicines, plan sabotage, make propaganda, collect in- 
formation about the situation in the city, and prepare the return of the 
Republic, whose army had been planning to attack the city on 1 January 
1949. The group had existed for some months, making its plans during 
secret meetings at private homes. 

Bambang Sumadi’s interrogation reports, which today are stored at 
the National Archives in The Hague, are complicated historical sources. 
They served a specific legal purpose, and it cannot be ruled out that vi- 
olence was used during the interrogation. Nonetheless, the biographical 
information of the 19 arrested members of this group reveals, if nothing 
else, the weakness of the Dutch administration, which depended on the 
support of Indonesians who were potential opponents. Sudianto had 
successfully infiltrated the Equipment Division (Divisie Materieel Park) 
as a supervisor (mandoer), giving him excellent access to information on 
Dutch troops and arms."” Bero, 17 years old when arrested, worked as a 
house boy (djongos) at the military barracks at the Kanarilaan.'** Suwono, 
20 years old, was a mechanic for the Semarang Motor Transport Service 
(Motor Transportdienst Semarang, MTD).'*” Murtisumarjo, 27 years old, 
also worked as a mandoer but at the Telegraph section of Semarang, a cru- 
cial communication hub."° 

The 19 biographies also illustrate how frequently they had travelled across 
boundaries during the preceding years of Japanese and Dutch occupation, 
violence and war. Kasimin, for example, 23 years old, had been transported 
to Borneo as a forced labourer (romusha) during the Japanese occupation. 
He had lived in Banjarmasin, Batavia/Jakarta, Yogyakarta, Solo and finally 
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Semarang. Sungkowo, 20 years old, had been militarily trained in Sema- 
rang by the Japanese as a member of the Seinendan. In November 1945, after 
the battle against the British, he went to Ungaran, where he volunteered for 
the TKR. Later he served with a laskar of the TRI. During the first police ac- 
tion he stayed in Solo, returning later to Semarang." Sudianto, the leader of 
the group, just 19 when arrested, became a member of the Angkatan Muda 
in Semarang in October 1945. Later he joined the Student Army (Tentara 
Pelajar) in Salatiga. A few months before the first police action he went to 


Tegal, where he attended the Maritime Academy to become a Republican 


Navy officer. During the first ‘police action he took part in the defence of 
Tegal. After this city was occupied, he went to Yogyakarta, where he worked 
for the Ministry of Defence (Kementerian Pertahanan). In March 1948, he 
was sent on a mission to Semarang." 

A closer look at the biographies of the 19 men and women shows that 
the military interventions and conflicts in Central Java of 1945 to 1949 
uprooted not only the members of the group but also their families. A 
good example is Benni, who was 18 years old when arrested. Born in Sema- 
rang, he evacuated to Salatiga with his parents in January 1946, following 
the fighting with the British. Six months later they returned to Semarang, 
where he went to the local primary school Sekolah Rakyat. In 1948, the 
family moved within the city to the house of Sudianto, who just before 
the second “police action’ recruited him for the secret resistance group."* 
Prawoto, 16 when arrested, was also a pupil. He and his parents had evac- 
uated to Salatiga following the Five Days’ Battle. When Salatiga was occu- 
pied by the Dutch during the first police action, the family went to Solo 
and later to Purwodadi. There, Prawoto was a pupil at the junior high 
school (Sekolah Menengah Pertama, SMP) and as such became a member 
of the Indonesian Students Association (Ikatan Pelajar Indonesia, IPI). In 
November 1948, following the Madiun Affair, he fled to Semarang. Like 
Benni, he was recruited by Sudianto, who told him this was no time for 
studying, as fighting would soon start in the city.’ For the female mem- 
bers of the group, too, school had been a place of mobilization. Giarti- 
sumiati was born in Klaten and was 19 years old when she was arrested. 
She was studying at the Girls Teachers College (Sekolah Guru Puteri, or 
kweekschool) in Solo. She, too, joined the student association IPI. Dur- 
ing the first ‘police action’ she was drafted by the Indonesian Girls Militia 
(Laskar Puteri Indonesia) to help casualties and evacuees. Afterwards she 
continued to work for this organization. During the second ‘police action’ 
she was still in Solo. When Solo was attacked, she decided to flee to Boy- 
olali. There she met members of the resistance group and decided to join 
them.’ 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 

In contemporary Semarang, the military museum Mandala Bhakti gives 
a good impression of the local official military memory culture with re- 
gard to the Indonesian War of Independence. One room is dedicated to 
the main battles that took place in Central Java between 1945 and 1949. 
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It consists of four paintings, depicting the Pertempuran Lima Hari Sema- 
rang (15-19 October 1945), the Pertempuran Tiga Hari Magelang (19-21 
October 1945), the Palagan Ambarawa (October-December 1945) and the 
Pertempuran Empat Hari Surakarta (7-10 August 1949). Indonesian her- 
oism and nationalism are central in the images of these battles won by the 
Indonesians. 

By contrast, in Dutch contemporary memory culture about the Indone- 
sian War of Independence, specific battles are remarkably absent. In the 2019 
four-part documentary series ‘Onze Jongens op Java (Our boys on Java) for 
example, in which Dutch veterans share their experiences, the only battle 
that is described in some detail is the attack on Yogyakarta’s Maguwo airport 
of 19 December 1948. The failed Republican attacks on Semarang of August 
1946 are mentioned in passing." The Dutch ‘defence’ of Semarang has be- 
come an untold story, while the ‘heroism’ of the soldiers involved — which 
at the time in the Netherlands was beyond doubt — is now forgotten. Obvi- 
ously, with the passing of the decades, the story has become too complicated 
and sensitive for a Dutch public increasingly aware of broader perspectives. 
After all, it is in hindsight clear that the Dutch strategy to isolate the Re- 
public using military aggression combined with political suppression, as 
implemented in Semarang and Central Java in these years, only contributed 
to Dutch isolation in the end. As a result, the federal structures the Dutch 
had been building within Central Java collapsed completely in 1949, like a 
house of cards. 

Dutch attempts to establish a civil administration in Semarang and to 
guarantee public security were, as this chapter shows, from the start strongly 
connected to the aim of creating a Central Java in which there was no place 
for the Republic. That aim was enforced by military means. The security 
the Dutch tried to create might have brought a sense of social wellbeing to 
some, but it was still inherently violent. If the Sudianto interrogation re- 
ports of February 1949 make anything clear, it is that Republican national- 
ist ideas not only lived among an Indonesian intellectual elite that fulfilled 
leading administrative duties with mixed feelings, as the history of Icksan 
shows; they had a strong base in other strata of society as well. The Sudianto 
interrogation reports also show how individual war experiences in Central 
Java in the preceding years involved both spatial mobility and political and 
military mobilization. The Dutch mixed use of political suppression and 
military violence had created its own enemies. As the abolition of BAPRIS in 
1948 shows, it created a divide with those Indonesians willing to function as 


intermediaries to the Republic. The civil and military authorities structur- 
ally underestimated the consequences of Dutch policies implemented with 
the intention of building a stable society according to their own ideas of law 
and order but without consulting the Indonesian population. These policies 
had their own intrinsic logic originating in colonial traditions of political 
patronization and military violence. The idea that the aggressive military 
reconquering of Central Java, in combination with the political suppression 
of Republican governmental structures, could create the federal future the 
Dutch envisioned, turned out to be nothing more than a fatal self-deception 
based on colonial myopia. 
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6. 


East Java, 1949: 
the revolution that 


shaped Indonesia 


GERRY VAN KLINKEN AND MAARTEN VAN DER BENT' 


INTRODUCTION 


Bismillahirrohmanirrohim, Freedom!!! Brothers of the poor through- 
out Indonesia, especially brother residents of Surabaya... In past bat- 
tles we have shown that the Indonesian people of Surabaya — youths 
who come from Maluku, youths who come from Sulawesi, youths who 
come from Bali, youths who come from Kalimantan, youths who come 
from all Sumatra, youths from Aceh, youths from Tapanuli, and all the 
Indonesian young people who are in this city of Surabaya, each with 
their own troops; together with the people's forces formed in the kam- 
pungs — we have demonstrated a defence that cannot be penetrated; 
have shown such strength that they are out-flanked everywhere. Only 
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because of their own deceitful tactics, brothers, by bringing the presi- 
dent and other leaders here to Surabaya: so we agreed to stop fighting. 
But... This is our answer. This is the answer of the people of Surabaya. 
This is the answer of the Indonesian youth to you all.... As long as the 
blood of Indonesian bulls still runs red, so that it makes a white sheet 
red and white, so long will we refuse to surrender to anyone. 

From a radio speech by Sutomo aka Bung Tomo in Surabaya, 10 Novem- 
ber 1945? 


No icon in Indonesian history beats the revolution; nothing revolution- 
ary beats the Battle for Surabaya: and nothing there beats this rhythmical, 
inflammatory radio speech. It is today used in Indonesian public speaking 
manuals. Youths in the tens of thousands streamed onto the streets in their 
rags, armed with whatever they could find, in ad hoc militias command- 
ed by no one, to face the superior weaponry of British armed forces that 
had come to accept the Japanese surrender. They did not even heed their 
own President Sukarno, whom the British had asked to come over to calm 
them. They were defiantly local yet not parochial. Sutomo addressed as 
“brothers all those in the cosmopolitan harbour city who had come to join 
the struggle, each with their own group or organization, regardless of their 
ethnicity. 

Images of the arek Suroboyo, as the Surabaya hooligan is still lovingly la- 
beled in football circles — with his blazing eyes and his red headband and 
sharpened bamboo stake — decorate Independence Day parades throughout 
the country to the present day. Perhaps somewhat embarrassed by their flam- 
boyance, though, many historians relegate these images to the background. 
In the somewhat stylized reality of such histories, it was the Americans who 
forced the Dutch to concede ... it was Sukarno who led the nation to inde- 
pendence ... it was the diplomats ... it was the armed forces. Until very re- 
cently, there was not even a book-length history of the revolution in East Java 
(the ground-breaking new study by Ari Sapto is discussed below). There are 
good reasons to rethink that neglect. The book of which this chapter isa part 
wishes to shed historical commonplaces and revisit the messy events on the 
ground. We now know the death toll was nowhere higher than in East Java in 
1949, the wars bloodiest phase. In that final year, between so and 200 people 
died in East Java alone nearly every day. These figures are conservative; they 
generally do not include those killed by aerial strafing, bombing and mortar 
attacks (see graph). The first question this chapter asks is therefore: Why was 


the death toll so high? The second follows from the first: Did these deaths 


materially affect the outcome of the war, and if so, how? 


Daily deaths, recalculated from figures retrieved (and where necessary 
corrected) from Dutch military reports by Harinck et al.* These figures 
are considered conservative. The value for the period ending 31 December 
1948 is only available as a total, not by region. 
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These questions lead us through the historical specificities of the struggle 
in Indonesia to the problem of interpreting them. The Dutch narrative at 
the time was that military action was necessary in the face of Indonesian 
anarchy. This idea of Indonesian chaos has proven tenacious — not so much 
in relation to Indonesian diplomacy or nationalism, which is now widely 
admired, but in relation to the violence, which is still often seen as anomic. 
Even the rush of recent Dutch historical studies have not seriously ques- 
tioned this default position. In failing to match their interest in Dutch vi- 
olence with an equal interest in Indonesian war-making, these studies have 
failed to challenge existing perceptions on that score. From their perspec- 
tive, the outcome of the war — Indonesian independence — was mainly the 
result of clever diplomacy, while the violence was a regrettable side-effect. 
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In this chapter, we view the conflict in East Java as a revolutionary war. 
Charles Tilly defines a revolution as a contest among ‘multiple sovereignties’ 
in the same territory: 


A revolutionary situation begins when a government previously under 
the control of a single, sovereign polity becomes the object of effec- 
tive, competing, mutually exclusive claims on the part of two or more 
distinct polities. It ends when a single sovereign polity regains control 
over the government.’ 


This dramatic arc nicely captures the clash of 1949 that this chapter focuses 
on. At the beginning of 1949, the government of Indonesia was effectively un- 
der the control of a single Dutch polity. It enjoyed international recognition, 
held all the towns and cities, controlled most of the economic resources, and 
had a large, modern armed force in place. Its acknowledged aim was a delayed, 
ethnicized and federal form of the future nation, to be led by local aristocra- 
cies and protective of Dutch interests, not unlike the kind of entity Malaysia 
became a decade later. By its end, however — or more properly by August 1950 
— the government was under the control of an alternative Republican polity 
that had fought to achieve a non-ethnic, anti-feudal, independent and so- 
cialist-tinted nation-state led democratically by Indonesians. In between, the 
rival Dutch and Republican polities each exercised some control over some 
territories and populations. The Dutch and their indigenous allies had a colo- 
nial military and civil apparatus based out of Jakarta. Republican Indonesians 
had a president and cabinet — who were in detention for the first half of 1949 
— and an improvised armed forces operating out of a continuously relocating 
headquarters in those months. They also had diplomats overseas. 

Rather than viewing this as a simple clash of Dutch versus Indonesian 
polities, however, we can only answer our research questions by acknowl- 
edging that each rival polity was actually a coalition of allies. We need to 
make a particular effort to improve our clarity on the nature of the Indone- 
sian coalition, which was complex and diverse. It will hardly do to dismiss 
this winning coalition as predominantly anarchic, as if it had achieved its 
incredible results despite being disorganized. A more promising approach is 
to inquire about the springs of revolutionary order that energized the coali- 
tion in a way that belied the outsider’s impression of chaos. 

Each of the rival polities had its moderates and its radicals. The actual 
outcome was determined by the relative abilities of each faction within 


those two coalitions to attract supporters to their side and to suppress the 
flow of support elsewhere. Each attempted to cajole, deceive or coerce not 
simply those within the opposing polity but also those within their own 
who saw things differently. An outcome can be called revolutionary when 
radicals within the challenging polity rise in influence and radicals within 
the governing polity decline in influence. 

This is what happened in East Java in 1949. Without Dutch radicals (such 
as Simon Spoor and Louis Beel, respectively Chief of Staff of the Royal 
Netherlands East Indies Army and High Commissioner of the Crown), no 
new offensive would have been launched in December 1948. But late in Jan- 
uary 1949, Beel made a volte face. Realizing he had lost his moderate allies 
in both countries, he offered the Indonesians an early transfer of sovereignty 
while still holding out for the possibility of a strong union with the Neth- 
erlands. At the same time, without Indonesian radicals (such as the intran- 
sigent fighters inspired by Sutomo), moderates on both sides might have 
agreed to a Malaysian-style outcome. 

How and why did this happen, and what did the violence have to do 
with it? A thorough account would reguire a book, but here we give an il- 
lustrative history by turning the spotlight on one of the key radical actors 
residing within the challenging polity: Colonel Sungkono (1911-1977). A 
serious-looking, slightly built man (see Image 1), this son of a provincial tai- 
lor played a leading role among the agitated young men on the streets of 
Surabaya in November 1945. In December 1948, he was commander of all 
Republican forces in East Java. On 17 March 1950, a Dutch photographer 
pictured him chatting with several tall Dutch officers who, amiable in de- 
feat, had just given him the keys to their military wagon park (see Image 
2). Moments earlier, watched by a jubilant crowd, these Dutch officers had 
saluted during the singing of the Indonesian national anthem. 


PROLOGUE: REPUBLICAN RADICALS VS 
MODERATES 

The Republican polity struggling toward a new future was in reality an alli- 
ance of groups representing a spectrum ranging from moderates to radicals. 
The moderates were headed by Western-educated figures in charge of the 
cabinet, the armed forces and diplomacy abroad. Their style was character- 
ized by top-down, authoritative and legally binding decision-making, and 
realpolitik was their operating practice. The radicals consisted of the numer- 
ous revolution-minded, spontaneous and socially embedded local groups 
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on the ground in Java. Their bottom-up demands had an imperious validity, 
arising at a special moment and a special place within an assemblage that 
somehow represented the people. Indonesians themselves have long distin- 
guished these two extremes as ‘green’ and ‘red’ respectively. 

Sungkono rose to leadership among the ‘reds. His first job was as a me- 
chanic at the new seaplane base of the Dutch colonial navy in Surabaya. But 
in 1933, the navy jailed and sacked him for complicity in a labour protest that 
saw some Indonesian navy men take over a ship in Aceh. An interest in poli- 
tics drew him into the scouting movement of the (moderate) nationalist po- 
litical party Parindra. During the Pacific War, he joined a decentralized Jap- 
anese auxiliary force called PETA (Pembela Tanah Air, Fatherland Defence 
Corps), rising to company commander (chiidancho). Formed to confront a 
possible Allied invasion, PETA lightly armed soldiers were trained intensive- 
ly in the Japanese bushido martial code. He learned there that bravura, the 
exercise of an iron will and a flaming spirit were more important to success 
than military skills or equipment. For the restless young men who joined 
PETA, these qualities resonated with the romantic image of the jago, a kind of 
Robin Hood social bandit who appears as a popular champion in oppressive 
times.’ While in itself not political, the PETA spirit did have revolutionary 
overtones. It was opposed both to the ethic of rational order and expertise 
emphasized within the colonial Dutch bureaucracy and to that of moral re- 
finement and harmony at the heart of the traditional Javanese aristocracy. 

The many PETA officers who joined the revolution after 17 August 1945 
stood in between the ‘green’ professionalism instilled in modern militaries 
such as the Dutch colonial armed forces (Koninklijk Nederlands-Indisch 
Leger or KNIL) and the ‘red’ anarchistic comradeship of the arek Suroboyo. 
Sungkono was to spend his best years trying to coordinate the numerous 
self-organized militia groups that had sprung up to defend their freedom, 
while at the same time satisfying the demands of the (mostly Dutch-educat- 
ed) national Republican leaders. At the Battle of Surabaya, he was a com- 
mander in a coordinating body called the People’s Security Agency (Badan 
Keamanan Rakyat or BKR), a forerunner of the Indonesian National Armed 
Forces, the TNI (Tentara Nasional Indonesia). His role involved corralling 
young men who had been in the Japanese auxiliary regiments, the police 
and navy. But he also offered leadership to groups formed out of post office, 
railway, public transport and market workers labelling themselves ‘socialists’ 
There were self-styled ‘rebels’ who followed Sutomo, students from Islamic 
schools organized under the names Hizbullah or Sabilillah, and numerous 


neighbourhood gangs based in some urban kampung (neighbourhood) or 
ethnic association. All covered their own expenses — and having weapons 
helped with that, too. There was no planning or eguipment from the state. 
Each group was led by a charismatic individual — a father (bapak) — who 
could, however, just as easily be dumped if he failed to provide for his men 
or do as they wished. A.H. Nasution, the Western-trained soldier who was 
Sungkonos superior in all these years, later wrote about them: 


The leadership of the central headquarters was not felt at all. … the 
[armed forces] rose out of the revolution itself, from the lap of the peo- 
ple themselves.... The command no longer went from above below, but 
from bottom to top... Everything had to be done ‘extraordinarily. Mil- 
itary prowess was nota matter of skill but of courage.” 


The Dutch military in Indonesia saw nothing but banditry in these Indo- 
nesian groups (bendewezen). Indeed, Nasution himself saw mainly military 
amateurishness in them. But in reality, they were not merely sources of dis- 
order. Like today’s tenacious rebel ‘armies’ in East Congo, they released new 
energies, some of which created order even while they did not belong to 
the state.” Amidst violent struggles over participation and over citizenship 
and over who could determine the rules of conduct, they created new forms 
of governance without government’. The colonial order had been based on 
strict control by agents of the bureaucratic state and by customary agents 
certified by that state. By contrast, these revolutionary bands moved towards 
a much more informal yet also more totalizing form of control. They made 
no distinction between social norms, economics or politics. The revolution 
was popular, militarized and covered all of life. 

It was inevitable that tension arose between the ‘green’ realpolitik of the 
Republic of Indonesias central leaders and the ‘red’ fervour of the social- 
ly embedded Republican armed forces. It became decisive in 1949, but the 
prologue to that climax was long. Up until December 1948, the top leaders 
operated out of Yogyakarta. They controlled much of Java but little outside 
of it. In July 1947, Dutch forces overran the richest areas of Java during their 
military campaign dubbed Operation Product. Republican forces failed to 
stop them. The Republican cabinet felt compelled to sign a ceasefire pact 
— the Renville Agreement of January 1948 — that drastically reduced its ter- 
ritory (see Map 2). Republican forces withdrew from the Dutch-held parts 
of Java and stayed behind what were called the Status Quo lines. Within the 
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Republic, however, the Renville Agreement severely damaged the author- 
ity of the moderates who had signed it while boosting that of the radicals 
who opposed it. Impeccably democratic, the cabinet in Yogyakarta resigned 
when political parties withdrew their support. The ex-prime minister, Amir 
Sjarifuddin, joined the radicals. The new cabinet could find no parliamenta- 
ry party to support it. Prime Minister Mohammed Hatta, a Dutch-educated 
economist, reported only to President Sukarno. (He would later look back 
and declare that a revolution should not last too long, not more than a few 
weeks or a few months’).” Arguing that he could not possibly pay for the 
estimated 463,000 revolutionaries now crammed into the much-reduced 
Republican territory, Hatta teamed up with his Armed Forces Chief of Staff 
Nasution to radically ‘rationalize’ the Republican army. 

Sungkono was by this time commander of one of three divisions operating 
in the Republican-held parts of East Java. Many of his men had belonged to the 
rag-tag bands — known in Indonesian as lasykar (laskar) or badan perjuangan 
— that had fought in the Battle for Surabaya. He liked their spirit and treated 
them as comrades. As a senior commander, he knew that something along the 
lines of what Nasution was suggesting ought to be done, but as a revolutionary 
bapak, he had to act on the outrage boiling within the ranks.” The rationaliza- 
tion order was not simply a threat to their jobs, for they were not dependent on 
central state funding. When they heard of a newspaper report that their lead- 
ers might have been thinking of a Republican force only so-60,000 in size, one 
that would eventually be incorporated into a Dutch-led federal armed forc- 
es mainly as administrative personnel, this was a grave insult to the flaming 
spirit within their breasts.” Sungkono organized protest meetings among his 
peers in East Java. One on 28 May 1948 claimed that the rationalization plan 
had been whispered to Nasution by Spoor and Beel; another on 30 May spoke 
out against Nasution for having sidelined their great commander Sudirman 
(who also opposed rationalization). In response, the authorities in Yogyakarta 
placed Sungkono on non-active duty, claiming he was uneducated and spoke 
no Dutch. An Honour Council led by Nasution condemned him for insubor- 
dination and degraded his rank from colonel to lieutenant-colonel.'* 

The struggle continued to escalate between the numerous units deter- 
mined to preserve a mass populist army on the one hand (particularly in 
East Java), and on the other hand the top leadership represented by Hatta 
and Nasution who wished to assert their centralizing authority. The small 
Republican territory was awash with refugees. A Dutch economic blockade 
rendered its currency worthless. Gradually, the Yogyakarta leadership was 


able to gather more resources into its hands. It was helped by Nasution’s 
powerful Siliwangi Division, which had withdrawn to this area from West 
Java under the Renville Agreement. Various Islamist groups were also in- 
creasingly ready to assist Yogyakarta against what they saw as dangerous left- 
wing radicals. Meanwhile, populist armed groups, initially based in Solo, 
withdrew in September to regroup in Madiun in East Java (see Map 5). Ra- 
tionalization had seen all of these groups nominally incorporated into the 
Indonesian armed forces, but they retained their own leaders and ideologies. 
On 18 September, some of the socialist-oriented groups rashly decided to 
occupy the local government offices. Yogyakarta chose to interpret this as a 
communist coup. It retaliated with what Hatta called an ‘iron fist. Growing 
Cold War rhetoric from the Republic’s great ally — the United States — pro- 
vided the basis for this interpretation. 

Yet the radicals of the revolution were by no means down and out. Yo- 
gyakartas leaders, short of manpower to suppress the radicals they didn’t 
know, now made their peace with the radical they were acquainted with. 
They reinstated Sungkono, made him military governor of East Java with 
martial law powers, and told him to assist the Siliwangi Division in the 
bloody work against fellow Indonesians in Madiun. Although Sungkono as- 
signed some troops to the operation, he did so less than wholeheartedly ac- 
cording to historian David Charles Anderson. He later re-absorbed a good 
number of the rebellious men into other units within his fold. Those who he 
had to forcibly demobilize he sustained using the proceeds of state-owned 
businesses under his control. 

The communist firebrand Muso was killed by Republican troops near Ma- 
diun at the end of October. But within a month, Sungkono’s forces were har- 
bouring the even more incendiary revolutionary, Tan Malaka. Under pressure 
in the early Cold War years, the central government had jailed Malaka in 1946 
for opposing its diplomatic strategy. But they released him in September 1948, 
hoping he would help them against the Indonesian communist party (Partai 
Komunis Indonesia, PKI), which he opposed. During his decades of clandes- 
tine wanderings all over late colonial Asia, he had written a brochure about 
where the revolution was going to start: the Solo River Valley in East Java." Its 
industrial proletariat and immiserated peasantry would provide the basis for a 
new anti-capitalist, anti-imperialist movement. A special train now took him 
to Kediri, located in the next valley across from the Solo River and the base 
of one of Sungkono’s battalions led by Sabarudin. Sungkono allowed him to 
tour the region for ‘briefings’ with soldiers and ordinary villagers. Tan Malaka 
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fired up their militancy with warnings that the Dutch were likely to attack. He 
spoke disparagingly of the weak resistance that Sukarno and Hatta were put- 
ting up to the Dutch. His slogan ‘100% Freedom! quickly became common 
currency. By the end of December 1948, with the Dutch attack Malaka had 
predicted now a reality following the start of Operation Kraai, about half the 
battalions in the region declared they were joining Tan Malakas movement 
GPP (Gabungan Pembela Proklamasi, or Group in Defence of the Proclama- 
tion).” By the end of 1948, the radicals appear to have regained their promi- 
nence on the ground in Republican territory. 


DECEMBER 1948: DUTCH RADICALS GO TO 
WAR AGAIN 
The Dutch decision to go to war again in December 1948 was driven by right- 
wing radicals. They felt they had made both military and political gains up un- 
til that point, also in East Java. People on the island of Madura had responded 
enthusiastically to the offer of ‘a state of their own’ that the Dutch had made 
in a plebiscite on 23 January 1948 (which was conducted under martial law 
and was illegal under the terms of the Renville Agreement). A famine contrib- 
uted to a desire for change among Madurese voters. Their aristocratic ruler 
Raden Adipati Ario Cakraningrat had urged them to vote in favour; what 
they did not know was that he had defected from the Republic (see Image 
3). But elections for a Madurese legislative assembly a couple of months later 
brought many vociferous Republicans to power. The Dutch intelligence force 
promptly jailed half of them for subversion. A Dutch intelligence officer told 
a visiting American scholar in April 1949: ‘It is not possible to maintain law 
and order here without the Netherlands army intelligence service." The State 
of East Java covered the eastern parts of the island held by the Dutch. It had 
cost the Dutch governor — the ‘Machiavellian’ Charles van der Plas — more 
trouble to set up than Madura. Republican sentiment was widespread, par- 
ticularly in Surabaya and Malang. The State was only barely legalized when 
Operation Kraai was launched. It had no seat of government, no constitution, 
an unknown bureaucrat as governor and a parliament that never did meet.” 
General Spoor and his ally Beel, who had been prime minister of the 
Netherlands from 1946 to 1948 and was now High Commissioner of the 
Crown in the Dutch East Indies, had long argued there was ‘no alterna- 
tive’ to the complete military elimination of the Republic. Spoor’s biggest 
fear was not a frontal battle with the Republicans but rather a determined, 
massive Republican infiltration into his tenuously held Javanese territory. 


Depicting the situation as virtually ‘untenable’ (onhoudbaar) and Dutch 
military morale as in danger of decline due to inaction, he finally persuaded 
the hesitant left wing of the Dutch cabinet to ignore warnings issued by the 
United Nations and to approve an invasion across the Status Quo lines. 

Spoor had, of course, read the warnings in the military textbook by Carl 
von Clausewitz against occupying territory without first destroying the en- 
emy. He considered the Republic to be like a European state, led by a head 
that could be cut off. An airborne assault on Yogyakarta quickly managed 
to capture the Republican cabinet. Pamphlets showing a detained Sukar- 
no were soon dropping out of Dutch planes, claiming the Republic was no 
more. Under pressure from the moderates at home and from the United 
Nations, General Spoor ended Operation Kraai on 5 January 1949. His cor- 
respondence at the time mentions the ‘former Republic’ and the ‘ex-TNr 
in order to emphasize the elimination of the Republican apparatus” The 
Dutch Ministry of Overseas Territories ordered the press to no longer refer 
to organized resistance but only to ‘robbers, ‘bandits, ‘terrorists’ or ‘malig- 
nants’ (rampokkers, benden, terroristen, kwaadwilligen)” 

But the Republic of Indonesia was not a European state made up of ‘greens. 
Spoor had not reckoned with the ‘reds’ — i.e. the autonomous radicals on the 
ground. East Java was his biggest problem. A heavily armoured column of 
Dutch troops made an amphibious landing northwest of Tuban, then strug- 
gled for days through monsoon mud and past mined bridges to join other 
motorized columns crossing the Status Quo lines. By the time they reached 
their provincial destinations, Republican forces had long set fire to the towns 
and had decamped. The planned encirclement of Republicans in the Kediri 
Valley had failed. Spoor visited East Java from 17 to 19 January and learned 
that the situation was worrying and getting worse.” Dutch authorities at the 
end of January characterized East Java as ‘very precarious' Their statistics 
showed that by March, TNI activity was five times higher than it had been in 
the ‘untenable’ October before Operation Kraai.** Although Spoor was livid 
at the Marine Brigade commander for having been slow, it was in fact his own 
concept underlying Operation Kraai that had failed.” 

In the Republicans’ rationalized military structure following the Madiun 
Affair, Sungkono was now both military governor and commander of the 
single military division (Division I) within East Java. Dutch intentions had 
been clear to the Republicans for some time before the start of Operation 
Kraai. Nasution had prepared an elaborate set of instructions for guerrilla 
warfare. He was determined not to be caught out again confronting supe- 
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rior Dutch force directly on the battlefield. But few of them had been im- 
plemented when the Dutch struck with a speed that only just allowed his 
troops to get away. The first few weeks were dreadful for the Republican 
troops. All the main roads and cities became no-go zones. The enemy easily 
intercepted radio traffic. Units lost contact with each other. Men wandered 
around in a daze. Many practised Javanese asceticism to regain their moral 
composure. Hundreds surrendered. Ammunition for Japanese-era weapons 
began to run short — only explosives were plentiful — as did medicines. The 
September 1948 civil war around Madiun had left armed forces in that area 
severely depleted. One of Sungkonos larger units, the Hayam Wuruk Com- 
mand, which was attempting to reoccupy a township on the northern slopes 
of Mount Arjuno, was detected from the air by the washing its men had 
spread out to dry. A running series of Dutch attacks chopped them up so 
badly that the demoralized unit was eventually disbanded.” 

But Republicans had escaped encirclement. Morale improved in March 
— as shown in the reduced number of surrenders.” The Dutch had thrown 
everything they had at them and were now fully stretched, while the Repub- 
licans could only improve, at least for a while. Simatupang, a highly astute 
assistant to Nasution, later recalled observing Dutch-occupied Yogyakarta 
from a small hillside village late in January 1949: 


for us, the most critical phase of the war was over. We had managed 
to preserve ourselves from Vernichtung [destruction]. However, we 
were not in a position to crush the Dutch military forces or drive them 
into the sea in the foreseeable future. 


He wrote to his military superiors on 19 January that the future now lay in 


the hands of the people: 


At present, it is not possible to predict the outcome of such a struggle, 
for it will be determined by many factors — [including] the extent to 
which the Indonesian people are prepared to make the highest sacrific- 
es for their independence...” 


Spoor’s failure to destroy the Republican forces had consequences beyond 
the military. By removing the moderates — Sukarno and Hatta and his cabi- 
net — he had unwittingly strengthened the radicals of the Indonesian revolu- 
tion who had risen from below. In his history of the revolution in East Java, 


Ari Sapto describes how this happened.” He begins by citing a prediction 
from the early nationalist E.EE. Douwes Dekker in 1913 of a coming ‘war of 
liberation’ if the colonialists did not yield to their ‘long pent-up desire for 
a nation of their own. In 1945, a charismatic national elite had voiced the 
revolutionary new values that seemed to fit the cataclysmic social changes 
around them, and people had followed them. But when the uncharismatic 
Hatta cabinet replaced that of Amir Sjarifuddin in 1948, people in East Java 
had turned to their own elites, figures who shared their cultural values born 
of suffering. Conventional Indonesian historiography of the revolution 
depicts a united population ready to sacrifice itself behind heroic military 
leadership. Sapto instead sees the energy of the revolution not in a military 
hierarchy but among the diverse perceptions of ordinary people in local 
settings. We might call this a citizenship perspective. Such a perspective is 
agenda-setting in its democratic spirit and its openness to contingency and 
internal conflict, while never letting go of the ‘ordering’ power of the revolu- 
tion. Sapto's study has had an important influence on this chapter. 

The most urgent question this now opens up for future historians is: How 
were people mobilized to keep supporting the armed struggle for four long 
years? Exactly as Simatupang hoped they would, ordinary Indonesians in 
sufficient numbers did provide the intelligence and logistical support a guer- 
rilla army needs to survive. It is a remarkable thing they did not tire of it all 
before the Dutch public did. The ‘rebels’ of Surabaya not only killed foreign 
soldiers but also played their part in the deaths of more than 3,000 Dutch 
and Eurasian civilians throughout Java in the first eight months after Au- 
gust 1945.” The Republican ‘scorched earth’ strategy left thousands of urban 
government facilities and private shops in ruins.” Thousands of allegedly 
pro-Dutch ethnic Chinese were killed, mainly by irregular Republican forc- 
es retreating from advancing Dutch troops during their two military opera- 
tions” This led many of their compatriots to refuse Indonesian citizenship 
upon independence. 

Republican military forces must have won compliance both by their pres- 
tige and by intimidation. Many of their leaders had won their spurs in Sura- 
baya. They asked village heads to allow resident students and refugees to form 
local militias (Pager Desa). These ran errands, carried logistics, warned of 
Dutch patrols, guided fighters, dug holes and levelled trees to disrupt traffic. 
Villagers supplied troops with food, especially when there was fighting near- 
by. Policing and propaganda units were formed, taxes were collected, salaries 
were paid. Although partial, these practices did reveal a legitimate order. 
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Sungkono established himself in a tiny village on the rugged north-east- 
ern slopes of the Mount Wilis volcanic complex, between Madiun and Ke- 
diri. A slow but reliable network of walking couriers kept information flow- 
ing. Air Force technicians heroically kept some radio transmitters going in 
the face of constant aerial bombardment. One on the Mount Lawu complex 
dividing Central from East Java communicated with Sumatra and abroad.” 

He was a bapak (father) to his ‘children’ (anak buah). Historian Harry 
Poeze collected reminiscences about him from various subordinates: 


Officers under him called him ‘reliable, cool, stubborn, a good soldier, 
a bapak … (but also] ‘not clear, in fact stupid and lethargic’ [Others 
spoke of him as] ‘silent’ [a man] ‘with a stern face’ who never allowed 
himself to yell orders, who approached his men with respect and was 
therefore much loved among them. 


One wrote of him later: 


A simple human being, quiet. He had a calm character, he spoke calm- 
ly. He spoke in a refined way, calm even under pressure. He was the liv- 
ing figure of a warrior commander, unafraid to die no matter what the 
circumstances. That’s why, a lot of the cowboys of war and the fighting 
cocks, when they faced Mr Kono, their gung-ho cowboy and cock atti- 
tude disappeared at once.” 


Republicans in East Java were now free to fully realize Spoor’s fear of mass 
infiltration. The day after the Dutch attack began on 18 December 1948, a col- 
umn of 5,000 Republican civil officials, soldiers and their families set off from 
near Kediri for their homes in the far eastern part of Java, around Jember. They 
had abandoned the area a year earlier, and the Dutch considered it ‘pacified’ 
Walking at night along a mountainous route, protected front and rear by the 
Damarwulan Command, they reached their destination a month later. Their 
fighters then began near-daily pin-prick guerrilla attacks against Dutch targets. 
Taken by surprise, the Dutch took a couple of months to start responding. 
As is typical of guerrilla warfare, Republican forces now controlled most 
villages all the time. Small towns and secondary roads were theirs at night, 
when Dutch security personnel withdrew to safe shelter. The Dutch con- 
trolled the larger towns and main connecting roads. But guerrillas had ap- 
plied scorched-earth tactics to these as they withdrew. Kediri was complete- 


Iy deserted until February 1949, when the market started up again cautious- 
ly. No government civil servants turned up for work there. One assistant 
sub-district head (wedana) who did was murdered on 5 January. Republican 
forces continually carried out major attacks (one on 5 January) as well as 
minor ones on the town until at least June 1949.” 

Sungkono’s military controlled the economy, which was entirely black. 
They handed out coffee plantation land to peasants in exchange for a portion 
of the agricultural proceeds. Smugglers paid Sungkono’s men for permission 
to lug bags of sugar into Dutch-held areas. Stores of opium in formerly gov- 
ernment-owned depots he sold to ethnic Chinese traders in exchange for 
weapons from Singapore. Twenty grams of opium got him two carbines, 75 
grams a Bren gun. The enterprising Tony Wen (Wen Kin To) was his opera- 
tor in the most daring ventures.” 


RIVAL CLAIMS TO AUTHORITY IN 1949 
Despite their dependence on the idealism of the people, Republican military 
authorities in Java made little effort to stimulate it. They were busy with their 
own survival. Dutch propaganda efforts, meanwhile, were clumsy. Their East 
Java territorial commander marked Operation Product in 1947 by building a 
monument in Malang honouring the Dutch military dead. As if to taunt Ma- 
lang’s citizens, he placed it in their most sacred space: directly opposite the 
mosque on the square. To mark the ‘demise’ of the Republic in Operation 
Kraai, he then destroyed a monument commemorating the independence dec- 
laration which the city’s leading republicans had nearly completed in 194.6.” 
The violence that both Dutch and Republican fighters inflicted often also 
had an exemplary purpose in addition to a purely military one. An ability to 
reach targets in contested territory could both intimidate opponents and im- 
press potential sympathizers and thus shift the tide of popular opinion towards 
the perpetrators. At times, these efforts worked and significantly affected the 
eventual outcome. But, as the monuments story illustrates, it was not always 
effective and could even have the opposite effect. Some more examples follow. 
The summary execution of prisoners in the heat of battle appears to have 
been a common practice on both sides. In the midst of Operation Product, 
a Dutch colonel asked his Marine Brigade commander for permission to 
use ‘the bullet’ on ‘rebels’ because otherwise the ‘restoration of peace and 
order’ would be very difficult. The commander did not respond. The same 
year an officer in the Dutch Justice Department in East Java complained 
about the practice euphemistically referred to as ‘taking a pee’ (effe pissen), 
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in which prisoners were told to turn around and take a pee before being 
shot in the back while allegedly trying to escape. Such practices were rarely 
if ever prosecuted.* Republican battle reports from East Java, meanwhile, 
occasionally mention the execution of a ‘spy for the Dutch’ after ‘resisting 
arrest. The aforementioned Damarwulan Command did this for example 
in the vicinity of Jember on 5 April and again on 8 May 1949." Both sides 
reported the use by the opposing side of human shields. Republican troops 
saw the Dutch use a hundred villagers as living shields in a big operation on 
17 March 1949 on the south-eastern slopes of Mount Bromo, east of Ma- 
lang (near the village of Candipuro in the Lumajang district). This caused 
‘respect for the Dutch in the people’s eyes to plummet; wrote an Indonesian 
historian later.“ Several Dutch soldiers recalled long after the war having 
been equally horrified by the Republican use of the human shield during 
engagements. One described firing into a group of women and children 
driven before an attacking line of Republican soldiers on 18 December 1947 
at Mojoagung, near Jombang, southwest of Mojokerto.* Such battle tactics 
heightened emotions of revulsion among the fighters. 

Other executions were specifically intended to demoralize a wider ‘ene- 
my’ population by a display of cold-bloodedness. The execution by a Dutch 
military unit on 8 March 1949 of Rusdi Hamid in a hillside village not far 
outside Malang was one such shocking event. The charismatic commander 
of Battalion 30, a former PETA soldier, was known in his hometown as the 
Hero of Malang. Since early January he had been harassing Dutch troops, 
sabotaging trains and bridges, and seizing the identity cards the Dutch used 
to control movement into and out of the city. He was found in his bed at 
midnight, taken some distance away with five others, and shot.*+ 

The execution by Dutch special troops (Korps Speciale Troepen, KsT) 
of the civilian Republican Youth Minister Supeno on 24 February 1949 on 
the slopes of Mount Wilis was even more shocking. He was one of just three 
cabinet members to escape arrest in Yogyakarta on 18 December 1948, as 
he was touring the countryside in East Java. Ever since, he had been walk- 
ing with a small bodyguard from village to village, meeting Republican 
officials who were themselves in hiding and who continued their work on 
tiny salaries and very little staff. The uselessness of the ‘instructions’ he is- 
sued during those meetings was balanced by the symbolism that a civilian 
Republican bureaucracy still existed. Dutch intelligence was aware that the 
Mount Wilis complex harboured many top Republican leaders. Sungkono 
had his headquarters there too, with many men. To compensate for the fail- 


ure in January, the Dutch East Java commander Major General W.J.K. Baay 
brought in the notorious KsT for a rolling series of fast and intensive actions 
in February and March. The xsT had been created to respond to the revo- 
lutionary war with ‘unconventional means, that is, with “counter-terror'. + 
The plan was now to make one gigantic sweep through the mountains of 
East Java that had seen no Dutch patrolling for months. The first action was 
into the Mount Wilis complex and took place between 20 and 24 February. 
(It was also to be the most successful; subseguent actions saw Republican 
forces melt away only to regroup after KST left.) Tan Malaka was a particular 
target. In the jungle they came upon Minister Supeno returning from his 
morning bath with some young men. When he refused to say who he was 
and where the others were — in fact, Justice Minister Susanto Tirtoprojo was 
nearby — they put a pistol in his mouth and fired. The six youths with him 
died too.“ The Dutch historian of the KST wrote that ‘extrajudicial execu- 
tions and liguidations of prisoners occurred regularly and belonged to the 
standard performance of KST.” The Dutch patrol report for that day men- 
tions neither Supeno nor this mass execution. It notes instead the killing 
of a ‘Lieutenant Iskandar, whom the population regarded as invulnerable’** 
Dutch and Indonesian reports agree the killing that day took place in the 
hamlet of Ganter in the Nganjuk district. We have found no Indonesian re- 
ports of the death of a field commander named Iskandar there that day. We 
suspect the KST may have taken Supeno, who was dressed in black and by 
then heavily bearded, for a fighter named Iskandar they had been chasing for 
days. The Dutch never investigated the incident, even after it became known 
that a cabinet minister had died. Public executions were a means... to intim- 
idate the people, wrote a Republican military report on Dutch tactics at the 
time.” ‘After such a display of power, clothing and food would be distribut- 
ed [by the Dutch). The Mount Wilis operation resulted in the arrest of East 
Javas civilian governor, Murjani, the deaths of 93 TNI men (in contrast to 
zero Dutch fatalities) and a large haul of weaponry. Commander Sungkono 
escaped, but Nasution acknowledged that it had been a ‘major blow’° 
Despite the gruesomeness of these scenes, however — and we know of 
many more that cannot be described in one short essay — they seemed to 
have stimulated further defiance rather than cowering among the target In- 
donesian public. This was also true of large-scale atrocities — mass deaths 
due to aerial strafing, bombing, mortaring or indiscriminate machine-gun- 
ning. Dutch troops rarely documented these atrocities, and Dutch memo- 
ries since then have tended to explain them as the result of emotional lapses 
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on the part of individual commanders. For example, a mortar barrage by 
the Dutch marines on the ‘wrong’ East Javanese village on 5 May 1949 was 
blamed on errors and on risk aversion. At other times, the problem was 
pinpointed as laziness or an unwillingness to carry the mortar shells home 
again at the end of a patrol.” Yet Indonesians saw all these attacks as a form 
of psychological warfare. Dutch historians have recently compared Dutch 
and Indonesian military archives of the same incidents. They discovered 
that when Dutch archives did record strafing and bombardments, they as- 
sessed them only in terms of their ‘effectiveness’, whereas the Indonesian 
records mentioned enormous civilian casualties. “The effect of such attacks 
therefore lies more in the psychological than in the material damage they 
brought about; they concluded.” Watching the columns of smoke rising 
from villages all around Yogyakarta, and then travelling east to see the dam- 
age with his own eyes, the Republican officer Simatupang observed: “All 
along the way from Gelaran to Ngawen and on to Tjandiroto, that day, 
there were casualties among the people who had been strafed from the air. 
He thought these activities were part of a plan of “breaking the people's 
spirit (bombing kampung and market places, burning down houses, and 
other atrocities). The growing list of carnages should not be blamed on in- 
dividual Dutch commanders, he felt, but on their having been instructed to 
break the people’s resistance but not being given sufficient means to do so. 
Just as aerial bombing failed to “break the will’ of the German population 
during World War 11, however, Dutch fire power did not have the desired 
effect on the Indonesians. 

There is a striking example of the effect of extreme violence on Indonesian 
morale in East Java during Operation Product in 1947. Roswita Djajadinin- 
grat was a Republican nurse. She came from the prominent, highly educat- 
ed Javanese aristocratic Djajadiningrat family, and kept a diary for several 
months that year. On 26 August — three weeks after the UN-brokered cease- 
fire — she was asked to bring a badly wounded patient to another Republican 
hospital at Turen, 30 kilometres south of Malang, as her own clinic was full 
of injured young fighters. The man was a farmer, about 40 years old, from 
Pakisaji, on the road south-southwest just outside of Malang. He told her 
that his village had been indiscriminately fired on with mortars and machine 
guns as revenge for Republican mine attacks on ‘four’ passing Dutch military 
vehicles, in which ‘all’ those inside had died. For that, the whole village had 
to pay. Everything was shot up. Three-quarters of the population had been 
killed. Already wounded in both arms, the farmer had taken his wife and four 


children to shelter under a bridge, but even there they were not safe. Only he 
survived. He was only taken to hospital the next day. With his head in her lap, 
he moaned continually in Javanese: ‘My whole life 1 have never done anyone 
any wrong. Why do 1 now have to pay the price?» When a week later she was 
asked to go back to Turen to identify the bodies of nine Republican police- 
men who had been shot in their sleep, their eyes, noses and tongues cut out 
by Dutch soldiers, she lashed out in her diary (4 September 1947): ‘How can 
1 still honour and respect the Dutch people... 1 hate them, 1 loathe them. They 
call themselves a civilized nation, Westerners with a higher civilization and 
culture than ours. Is this what they call being polite and civilized?’ 

The incident with the policemen was described in an action report of 
a Dutch special forces unit named ‘1 Para KNIL, which was later merged 
with the KST.“ On 31 August 1947, this unit and two others were looking 
for the source of mortar fire coming from the hills to the east of Malang. 
Without mentioning mutilations or executions of sleeping men, the report 
spoke of shooting and killing ‘ten ... operators (bediening)’ of a machine 
gun belonging to a police unit. The Pakisaji incident did cause an uproar 
in the Netherlands, but not because of that farmer’s misery. It was because 
three of the Dutch soldiers had refused to take part in what they saw as 
a ‘revenge’ action, arguing that it was against their Christian principles. A 
court sentenced them to expulsion from the marines and many months of 
jail, declaring that ‘strict obedience’ was a sine qua non for the effectiveness 
of the armed forces. This uncomfortable reminder of the Nazi expression 
Befehl ist Befehl (orders are orders) ensured that the issue even reached the 
Dutch parliament. Yet in the official account, there was no machine-gun fire 
and only the barest hint of mortar fire that ‘could’ have claimed lives. The 
‘sparse’ village population had been ‘evacuated’ before a ‘part’ of the village 
adjoining the road was burned down for ‘tactical’ reasons. 

A similar Dutch revenge action took place on 24 July 1949 in the village 
of Prambon Wetan on the banks of the Solo River, 20 kilometres south of 
Tuban. It too was discussed in the Netherlands afterwards but was not rec- 
ognized as a revenge action, while in Indonesia the event generated outrage 
and further defiance. The village had been regularly mortared by Dutch 
troops from a distance for weeks before this day. When a Dutch marine pa- 
trol led by Lieutenant Teeken turned up in the village on 23 July, Republican 
fighters laid an ambush that killed or captured the entire patrol. The next 
day, more marines turned up and machine-gunned the village. Villagers re- 
cently showed Dutch researchers a document naming 64 victims. A mon- 
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ument commemorating the event is kept freshly painted. Every year since 
then, the village honours the dead there. 

Republicans also committed violence against civilians. Most shocking 
were the executions of civilian officials working for the Dutch puppet states 
of East Java and Madura. Raden Subroto, assistant district chief (wedana) of 
Woninongan near Pasuruan and a member of the (Dutch) East Java Coun- 
cil, disappeared with his family while out driving in May 1949. The jeep was 
found abandoned, and their decapitated bodies were found some weeks lat- 
er.” By the end of July, 16 mid-level civil servants had been murdered in East 
Java, and ss had disappeared. Village heads suffered even more — 184 died 
and 343 disappeared over the period 18 December 1948 till 31 July 1949.°° 
The assassinations were official Republican policy. Chief of Staff Nasution 
on 5 January 1949 signed an instruction stating: 


All citizens of Indonesia who cooperate with the enemy will be consid- 
ered traitors in time of war, and brought to justice as such in accordance 
with military law.... In order to facilitate the struggle it is necessary to 
draw dividing lines (demarcation) between patriots and traitors. Every 
Commander of a Military Region must list the names of traitors in his 
region to be dealt with accordingly.” 


The order was applied selectively. Many Indonesian officials within the 
Dutch administration willingly supplied information to their Republican 
contacts out of town. But Republicans saw other such collaborators as ‘ad- 
venturers who had little organic connection with the area. These individu- 
als had come in to take up posts vacated by Republicans after the Dutch in- 
vasion; many said they could not work without Dutch military protection. 
Some killings were carried out not by Sungkono’s men but by local groups 
taking revenge for perceived cruelties by that individual. These resembled 
the late-1945 frenzied murder by villagers of aristocratic officials in Central 
Java who had oppressed them on behalf of the Japanese military, and the 
similarly bloody social revolution in East Sumatra in early 1946. 

The assassinations were intended to make Dutch rule impossible, and 
they did. By June 1949, top Dutch decision-makers in East Java were no 
longer optimistic. The visiting Dutch Minister for Overseas Territories, J.H. 
van Maarseveen, heard that many officials within the puppet state of East 
Java were working for Republican ‘shadow administrations. According to 
his report, “Militarily our troops are in control of the situation, but in polic- 


ing terms not. Maintenance of order, peace and security is beyond the power 
of a purely military apparatus. Hence... a great measure of insecurity. (Since 
‘policing’ had been precisely the reason for both Dutch military operations, 
which they had even called ‘police actions), this confession was laden with 
irony.) Indonesians were abandoning the Dutch, he acknowledged, because 
they (the Dutch) were only protecting themselves and not the Indonesians.* 

Doubts had set in months earlier. In March 1949, a meeting of Indonesian 
leaders of the many small proto-federal states insisted on consulting with the 
detained President Sukarno. This ‘betrayal’ came as a shock to the Dutch. 
Added to the military quagmire, it produced ‘a sense of moral and military 
defeat in the archipelago.” George Kahin, an American scholar in Indonesia 
at the time, heard from a dispirited Cakraningrat of Madura in April 1949 
that no powers had actually been devolved to him. The state leaders felt they 
were mere puppets in a project that was under complete foreign control. 

The Dutch radicals were thus quickly losing their moderate allies. The 
defection to the Republic by Indonesian moderates who had till then sided 
with the Dutch side was mirrored in the Netherlands by a loss of faith in the 
Dutch radicals’ agenda. When the moderate diplomat J.H. van Roijen ar- 
rived in Jakarta in mid-April to negotiate with the Republicans, he ignored 
Spoor’s protests. Spoor’s own senior officers even hosted a reception for Van 
Roijen without inviting their commander. On 7 May 1949, Van Roijen and 
his Republican counterpart Mohamad Roem announced an accord in the 
Hotel des Indes in Jakarta, where it was decided that the Republican central 
leadership would return to Yogyakarta, military hostilities would end, and 
a diplomatic conference would be held in The Hague. The radicals Spoor 
and Beel were outraged by this betrayal of their mission. During the weeks 
it took to work out the detailed final agreement in June, the Dutch military 
successfully re-introduced their favourite Status Quo lines. This strategically 
meaningless stubbornness led to the bloodiest fighting of the entire war as 
Dutch forces strove to grab Republican-held territory (see graph). 

By the time local military commanders from each side began work- 
ing out the practicalities of a ceasefire early in August, morale within the 
Dutch armed forces had sunk to new lows. The Dutch East Java command- 
er Baay lent Sungkono a jeep plus a UN escort so that Sungkono could 
inform his troops about the ceasefire — on the condition that he refrained 
from discussing ‘politics’ with them. Figuring that the UN representative 
did not understand Indonesian and that the Dutch could not stop him, 
Sungkono used the opportunity to encourage his troops not to rest until 
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Image 2. Colonel Sungkono (centre), East Java territorial commander, receives a large 


number of military vehicles from the Dutch commanders, represented by Major General 
JA. Scheffelaar (left) and Lieutenant Colonel A.L. Nouwens (right), 17 March 1950. Source: 


Nationaal Archief, Dienst voor Legercontacten. 


all the Dutch were gone." Dirk Cornelis Buurman van Vreeden, who had 
taken over command of Dutch troops in Indonesia following Spoor's sud- 
den death in May 1949, confirmed in a note written on 2 September 1949 
that the Republican infiltration that Spoor had feared so much was now 
an inexorable reality. All Dutch government offices were being ‘noiseless- 
ly’ taken over by Republican military personnel. The Dutch military now 
faced a total paralysis of both their incoming intelligence and their abili- 
ty to conduct propaganda. Whereas 18 months earlier, Republican forces 
had complied with the Status Ouo lines of the Renville Agreement, this 
time, Buurman van Vreeden wrote, they simply infiltrated every nominally 
Dutch-held area openly on the street, knowing that Dutch troops would 
not shoot at them. They themselves fired not a single shot. Every district in 
Central and East Java came under a Republican military command office 
(Komando Distrik Militair, KDM, and Komando Onderdistrik Militair, 
KODM). These organized the replacement of disloyal village heads and oth- 
er state functionaries. Months before the Dutch flag was lowered for the 


Image 3. Raden Adipati Ario Cakraningrat (in front), head of the State of Madura, 
inspects his Madurese militia, May 1949. On his left is Major General WJ.K. Baay, com- 


mander of. ‘Dutch troops in East Java. Source: Nationaal Archief, Dienst voor Legercontacten. 


last time at the palace in Jakarta on 27 December 1949, Dutch authority on 
the ground had collapsed.” 

The erosion of the pro-Dutch federal states of East Java and Madura began 
before they had even been officially recognized by the establishment of the 
Republic of the United States of Indonesia. Already in December 1949, men 
under Sungkono's command were seizing weapons held by security personnel 
belonging to these puppet states. They were ‘borrowing’ vehicles owned by 
their functionaries and running them into the ground. On 1 December 1949, 
the Surabaya branch of the Indonesian National Party (Partai Nasional Indo- 
nesia, PNI) was the first to issue a ‘motion’ to dissolve the State of East Java to 
which they belonged. Many more motions were to follow. Street demonstra- 
tions ensued in January. The American scholar Kahin watched the campaign 
to eliminate the federal states completely overshadow all other issues in the 
first seven months of 1950. Sungkono’s troops had a hand in stimulating this 
(an ‘intelligence operation’ wrote Sapto). As they had done before, moderate 
Indonesian political leaders in the capital (now Jakarta) were concerned that 
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these East Javanese tactics would erode international confidence in the Re- 
public’s faithfulness to its diplomatic promises. They called in Sungkono and 
his colleague Suwondo for a talking-to but did not punish them. By March 
1950, both the Madura and East Java federal states had dissolved themselves 
and joined the unitary state of the Republic of Indonesia. 


1950: ROUTINIZATION 

Every revolution comes to an end. Every charismatic moment fades or be- 
comes routinized. With the Dutch gone and the federal states being dis- 
mantled, the outcome that the Indonesian radicals had envisaged in 1945 
was a reality by early 1950. 

The process of dousing the flaming spirit of the arek Suroboyo within the 
state had actually begun long before 1950. Republican troops had first reject- 
ed Nasution’s ‘rationalization, then carried it through with some qualifica- 
tions. They at first welcomed the communist agitator Muso, then executed 
him. One of Sungkonos battalions had at first harboured the militant pop- 
ulist Tan Malaka, but he, too, was executed, on 21 February 1949, with Sung- 
kono's permission. The reason was not that Sungkono disliked his ideology 
of ‘100% Freedom’; rather, it was because Tan Malaka had begun to openly 
criticize his military hosts. The story is complicated — Harry Poeze takes 
1,500 pages to tell it — but it can be condensed as follows. After Sungkono 
welcomed him to his fold following the capture of the Republican cabinet in 
Yogyakarta, Tan Malaka began to speak as if he himself was president of the 
Republic. He then turned to attack other Republican commanders in East 
Java. He called Lieutenant Colonel Surachmad, who had a long history of 
conflict with Sabarudin, a ‘fascist; alleging that he had abandoned Kediri to 
the Dutch without a fight.” He then criticized Sungkono himself: 


Where is he, and is he still alive, who was once the ‘lion’ of the front 
in Surabaya, Colonel Sungkono, commander of East Java, who gave 
the order to take up arms for the second colonial war. Has the ‘lion’ 
also fled to Mount Wilis with the officers of the national army, who 
according to [Tan Malakas political party] Murba People Youth fled 
as quickly as the Dutch aeroplanes flew! 


Moreover, the battalion led by Sabarudin that protected him took no notice of 
Sungkonos orders to position itself elsewhere in East Java. In the midst of the 
chaos of that February Dutch commando attack on the Wilis complex, Tan 


Malaka and Sabarudin were both arrested by Surachmad’s men. Tan Malaka 
was secretly executed (although the mystique lived on), but Sabarudin escaped. 
He was recaptured in November 1949 and executed. A reputation for extreme 
violence and sexual predation had long made him a loathed and feared figure. 

In mid-19so, it was Sungkono’s own turn to be made redundant. With the 
revolution a complete success, and with the elimination of the popular mass 
movements represented by the PKI and Tan Malaka, his military enjoyed al- 
most total political domination. But dissatisfaction with the dominance of 
the military began to be heard in East Java between April and June 1950.” 
The press described Sungkono as a ‘warlord, and in May there were demon- 
strations against martial law. The Defence Ministry in Jakarta, keen to im- 
prove its image in East Java as well as rein in overly independent command- 
ers, accused senior officers in East Java of living it up while their troops suf- 
fered. The military was meanwhile heavily involved in the black market and 
the protection of gambling rackets. Some profits ended up in private pockets. 
Trouble had first erupted late in February, when a dispute between two units 
over control of some coffee plantations led to a fatal shooting match across 
Blitar’s town square.” Newspapers complained of violence by armed gangs. 
In June 1950, they blamed the demobilization of Sungkono’s troops for it, the 
men having taken their guns with them. Jakarta felt that some of the com- 
mercial licences that Sungkono had issued were not his to issue. The reality 
was a little more complex. Not all armed gangs were linked to the military. 
The gambling racket was intended to help demobbed men who might oth- 
erwise have turned to highway robbery. But Sungkono took the blame. On 6 
June 1950, he was moved to a Jakarta desk job. The ministry denied that the 
transfer had been related to his smuggling activities. The routinization of the 
armed revolution had been carried to its logical conclusion. 


CONCLUSION 
The outcome was revolutionary because by September 1950, the displace- 
ment of personnel in the state was complete (though this was not quite the 
case in the business world). Almost all the feudal aristocracies were gone, 
as were all Dutch officials beyond technical advisors. Trajectories that start 
from a revolutionary situation and end in a revolutionary outcome can 
properly be called revolutions. Indonesia and certainly East Java followed 
just such a trajectory from 1945 to 1950. 

The first question this chapter asked was: Why was the death toll so high 


in East Java? The answer is that this was a confrontation of revolutionary 
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proportions. During a revolution, people will accept much higher death tolls 
than normal. In his book on revolutions, Charles Tilly guotes Ted Gurr, who 
argued that violence arises when coercive forces are in balance: “The likeli- 
hood of internal war increases as the ratio of dissident to regime coercive con- 
trol approaches equality. [For ‘equality; read “one').” Both sides in Indonesia 
had in fact realized this by the beginning of the decisive year of 1949. 

A bloody revolution was by no means inevitable. It was triggered in the 
first place by radicals on the Dutch side, who repeatedly declared that there 
was ‘no alternative’ to military action. But the resources at their disposal did 
not match their bravado. The political public at home was divided, the new 
United Nations were anti-colonially minded and to top it off the Dutch 
had insufficient troops to eliminate Republican resistance. Nonetheless, in 
December 1948, they did throw themselves into a second war with gusto. 
Historical work in the Netherlands is only now bringing to light how bru- 
tal Dutch military tactics were. However, that brutality does not by itself 
explain the high death toll nor why it was so high in East Java specifically. 
If all Indonesians had complied with the humiliating terms dictated in the 
various agreements with the Dutch leading up to December 1948, no fur- 
ther war would have occurred. It was the refusal of the Indonesian radicals 
particularly in East Java to keep within the Status Ouo lines that prompted 
the Dutch radicals to up the ante. The Indonesian radicals had been born 
out of the eruption of popular outrage during the Battle of Surabaya in No- 
vember 1945. In ways that still need further clarification, they then managed 
to sustain that mobilizational success for four years. 

The prominence of these radicals within the Republic was also not inevi- 
table. Nowhere were the internal difficulties the Republic of Indonesia faced 
in establishing a single sovereignty as great as in East Java. Even while battling 
Dutch military pressure, its moderate top leaders first suppressed a populist 
movement in Madiun in September 1948, then continued to confront Tan 
Malakas nationalist communists and other populist militias well into 1949 as 
well as popular protests against their federation into 1950. The locally root- 
ed revolutionary alliance was more insistent than the Yogyakarta moderates 
that there would be no surrender without full independence. Indonesia even- 
tually became more or less what these revolutionaries envisaged. It did not 
become the ethnicized federation within the Dutch sphere of influence that 
Yogyakarta moderates were prepared to accept (the Malaysian scenario). This 
revolutionary outcome could not have been achieved without the provincial 
radicals. Despite their setback in Madiun in September 1948, they managed 


to bend the narrative towards the radical end of the spectrum. Nasution, an 
arch-moderate of the Republic, later included great sections of Tan Malaka 
text in his history of the armed forces, no doubt to defend himself against 
suggestions of treachery from the radicals.” The mobilization that the radicals 
conducted in East Java drove more people towards them in the course of 1949 
than deserted them. This conclusion appears to fly in the face of the tremen- 
dous violence committed against so many. 

For the remainder of 1949, members of both contending parties — Dutch 
and Republican — were roaming over the same terrain, addressing the same 
population, attempting to win them over to their side. They did so using per- 
suasion, deception and coercion, directed at both potential supporters and 
perceived enemies. The subsequent course of the conflict was shaped by the 
relative abilities of the Dutch government and the Republican contenders to 
win support among the population on the ground, particularly in East Java. 
As violence escalated throughout 1949, people were forced to choose sides. 
The Republic was the beneficiary of these choices. The defection of the two 
federal states within East Java proved to the Dutch how widespread radical 
nationalist feelings were. By contrast, the Dutch regime lacked either the 
will or the means to repress the opposition sufficiently, and it failed to offer 
the kinds of services expected from a ruling government. War finally ebbed 
not because Indonesian moderates had won the day within the Republic 
but because the Dutch radicals lost support within Indonesia, within the 
Netherlands, and within the United Nations. 

The second question we asked at the beginning of this chapter is a fol- 
low-up on the first: Did these deaths materially affect the outcome of the 
war, and if so, how? This is not quite the same as asking whether the same 
result could have been achieved without all this mayhem. That question im- 
plies yet another question, one that is in fact imponderable: What if the 
Dutch radicals had been brought to heel before they rushed into the fray? 
Nor is it the same as asking whether the violence was worth it. That is a 
question that only Indonesians can answer (though we might note that a re- 
visionist history of the revolution has yet to emerge there even now). None- 
theless, the conclusion is inescapable that the revolutionary outcome of a 
non-ethnic, democratic Republic of Indonesia depended, under the existing 
circumstances, on a prominent role for the ‘red’ Indonesian radicals. They 
were willing to accept the ultimate consequences for their actions and were 
able to persuade — in ways that further study should bring to light — large 
numbers of Indonesians in East Java to do the same. 
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War logistics in 
revolutionary 
Central Java 


JULIANTO IBRAHIM 


INTRODUCTION 

This chapter examines the war of logistics between the Indonesian armed 
forces and the Dutch troops. What strategies did the two belligerents em- 
ploy to fulfil their needs and simultaneously destroy the enemy’s logistics in 
Central Java? Why did the Indonesian armed forces engage in banditry to 
seize Dutch logistics? And why did Dutch troops similarly carry out crimi- 
nal acts during patrols to seize Republican logistics? 

The United States Department of Defence defines logistics broadly as 
war supplies that include medical services, communications, engineering, 
transportation, training of troops, and weaponry. Defined more narrowly, 
logistics are supplies for combat troops at the front line. In this sense, they 
are supplies needed to maintain the troops’ ‘stamina’ to fight the enemy and 


Two TNI soldiers inform themselves by reading posted pamphlets and newspapers in a street 


in Yo gyakar ta, 1948. Charles Breijer, Nederlands Fotomuseum. 
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win the war. The ability to manage logistics in battles is decisive to the out- 
come of a war. 

The newly independent Republic of Indonesia faced difficulties in pro- 
viding logistics for the frontline due to the unstable and poor economy: 
Plantations and factories had been ravaged during the Japanese occupation.” 
People’s food sources had run low after having been commandeered by the 
Japanese military? The state treasury was empty, and Republican authorities 
found it difficult to fund the struggle. Inflation was soaring due to the use 
of three different currencies.’ This degree of austerity made it impossible to 
achieve the prosperity that people had hoped for from independence.” 

The extreme economic condition was worsened by a Dutch naval block- 
ade imposed since early 1946 and intensified in 1947." This halted the ex- 
port of Indonesian natural resources and the import of numerous important 
goods such as medicines, automotive spare parts and textiles.” Mohammad 
Natsir, the Information Minister in the Hatta Cabinet, said in 1948 that the 
economic blockade had destroyed the Indonesian people and made them 
suffer even more.” Brian Walsh has argued that a total economic blockade 
inevitably targets civilians and is therefore incompatible with the doctrine 
of a just war. This argument is applicable to the Dutch embargo during 
Indonesia’s war of independence. It was a direct manifestation of violence 
against the population. In his study of Indonesian military logistics in Cen- 
tral Java during the revolution, the historian Nazaruddin Zainun concluded 
that the root cause of the Indonesian government’s inability to provide ade- 
quate logistics for its military was this embargo.” 

Under these severe conditions, Indonesian armed groups resorted to ban- 
ditry in order to meet their logistical needs. This was especially true in Cen- 
tral Java, which until late 1948 was divided into a western part under Dutch 
control and an eastern part under Republican authority (see Map 2). It was 
sometimes difficult to tell the difference between freedom fighters and ban- 
dits.” Indonesian freedom fighters often joined with bandits to commit rob- 
bery and looting within Dutch-controlled territory." They targeted civilian 
homes - especially those belonging to the Chinese — as well as Dutch military 
bases. Coalitions of bandits and young nationalists helped shape the course 
of the revolution, as Robert Cribb has shown.” Indeed, Henk Schulte Nord- 
holt has demonstrated that the revolutionary relationship between criminals 
and nationalists reflects a long colonial history of relations between rulers 
and gangsters. Bandits who worked for regents as heads of districts (wedana) 
would order their men not to rob anything in the area and were even asked to 


maintain security. In return, the bandits were exempt from taxes, given shares 
in the opium trade, and even given protection when in trouble. The local rul- 
ers benefited from reduced crime in their area and from stolen goods from 
other areas.” For the criminals, the instability and euphoria of the revolution 
provided the perfect opportunity for personal gain in the midst of chaos. 

Dutch troops also faced logistical difficulties in Central Java, especially 
food provisioning. Although they imported food from Burma and the us, 
the population and the military in Dutch-occupied territory faced food 
shortages.” This was exacerbated in 1948 when imports experienced delays 
and when the us cancelled its Marshall Plan support for the Dutch admin- 
istration in Indonesia (the Netherlands Indies Civil Administration, NICA) 
on 22 December.” To meet their logistical demands, Dutch troops also com- 
mitted criminal acts by seizing rice from the population.” During patrols 
after the second Dutch military aggression in December 1948, Dutch troops 
also confiscated valuables such as gold jewellery and diamonds.” 

This chapter is divided into four sections. An initial section on the agrar- 
ian and military context is followed by a comparative analysis of Dutch 
and Republican logistics strategies. The third section focuses specifically on 
criminality practised by both sides in the war of logistics. The final section 
outlines my conclusions. 


CENTRAL JAVA: A STAGE 
Central Java is a fertile region, with lowland shores in the north, active volca- 
noes in the middle, and limestone hills in the south. Most of its land was at 
this time designated for agriculture, both wet paddy and dry fields. In 1935, 
out of a total of 13,217,400 hectares of land in Java, 7,885,000 hectares or 59.7 
per cent was designated to the smallholder agriculture sector (see Table 1). 
Rice, cassava and corn dominated agricultural production in Central Java 
(see Table 2). Rice was the largest agricultural product in Central Java. As the 
product most in demand by the Republican army, it was crucial to the course 
of the revolution.» Rice was also favoured by the non-European Dutch troops 
who came from various regions in the archipelago. Tuong Vu states in his 
study on rice and revolution in Java that farmers in occupied areas were often 
deprived of their staple, as their rice was forcibly taken by the Dutch army.” 
The Dutch-controlled territory had been managed by Allied forces be- 
fore they ‘gave’ it to the Dutch in mid-July 1946. After the first military ag- 
gression launched by the Dutch on 21 July 1947, better known as Operation 
Product, the Dutch army expanded its territory 80 km into Central Java 
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Table 1. Land Use in Java in 1935” 


Size (ha) Percentage (V6) 


People’s Agriculture: 59.7 
Rice fields 3,370,000 

Dry fields 4,515,000 

Total size 7,885,000 

Fish farms 69,300 0.5 
Plantations (Onderneming) 1,010,900 7.6 
State-owned forests 3,090,900 23.4 
Miscellaneous 1,161,300 8.8 
Total area 13,217,400 100 


Source: Reksopustoko archives (Arsip Reksopustoko) MN viii/709, Report from the Persatoean Kaoem Technik 17 August 
1946, Pembangoenan dan Indoestrialisasi. 

* Persatoean Kaoem Technik 17 August 1946, Pembangoenan dan Indoestrialisasi’ Arsip Reksopustoko Mangkunegaran 
Surakarta/709. 


Table 2. Agricultural products in Central Java and Yogyakarta in 1950** 


Plant Type Central Java Yogyakarta 
(in 100 kg) (in 100 kg) 


Rice (Irrigated rice fields and dry fields) 21,890,840 1,349,543 
Corn 3,729,497 155,509 
Cassava 24,269,234 2,018,520 
Sweet Potatoes 2,510,165 129,031 
Peanuts 640,411 155,940 
Soybean 467,149 85,634 


Source: Kementerian Penerangan, Republik Indonesia: Provinsi Djawa Tengah (Jakarta 1953) 256 and Kementerian Peneran- 
gan, Republik Indonesia: Daerah Istimewa Jogjakarta (Jakarta 1953) 467. 

“ Kementerian Penerangan, Republik Indonesia: Provinsi Djawa Tengah, (Jakarta 1953) 256 and Kementerian Penerangan, 
Republik Indonesia: Daerah Istimewa Jogjakarta (Jakarta 1953) 467. 


(see Maps 2 and 4)” It included Cilacap, Purwokerto, Tegal, Pekalongan, 
Kendal, Weleri, Ambarawa, Salatiga, Semarang and partly Demak. 

As for the Republic of Indonesia, it controlled most regions in the east, 
which comprised Magelang, Kedu, Yogyakarta, Surakarta and several oth- 
er towns on the north shore such as Rembang, Kudus and Pati.” After the 
second military aggression by the Dutch, all cities in Central Java, including 
the Republican capital Yogyakarta, came under Dutch control. The Repub- 
lican army moved its bases to the mountains, hiding in small villages as they 
resorted to guerrilla warfare to tackle the well-armed Dutch military. 

Republican authorities used rice as a means of negotiation against the 
Dutch,” despite a gradual decline in production since the beginning of the 


19405.” Dutch-occupied territory faced a rice shortage caused by misman- 
agement in its distribution, rampant illegal trade and looting by Dutch 
soldiers.” Republican newspapers reported that the total number of Dutch 
soldiers in Indonesia reached a peak of 220,000. As many as 138,000 to 
140,000 were of Dutch origin, while 75,000 to 80,000 were Indonesians 
belonging to the colonial army (Koninklijk Nederlands-Indisch Leger, 
KNIL). The Dutch soldiers consisted of 120,000 personnel of the Royal 
Army (Koninklijke Landmacht) and 20,000 of the Royal Marines (Kon- 
inklijke Marine). Of that number, 100,000 were conscripts, 30,000 volun- 
teers, and only 1,000 were professional soldiers.” The Indonesian Depart- 
ment of Defence had the number of Dutch soldiers in Java and Sumatra 
per 14 December 1946 at a total of 96,150. The number decreased to 89,178 
by 1 May 1947. The number of troops in Central Java was 5,500 by 14 De- 
cember 1946, which had increased to 7,180 by 1 May 1947 (see Table 3). 
In addition, as many as 14,819 KNIL soldiers were deployed in Sumatra, 
while 55,810 were in Java, 6,284 of whom were stationed in Central Java 
(see Table 4). 

Indonesia’s military strength consisted of the army and militias (laskar). 
At first, the two belonged to different factions and were sometimes at each 
others throats while also being connected in a complicated relation. The 
term People’s Militia (laskar rakyat) did not refer to one particular armed 
group but was adopted by diverse armed groups, most of which were uncon- 
nected. A laskar rakyat was self-sufficient, fluid and obedient only to its own 
leader. It lacked military discipline and tactics. While the national army had 
to submit to the ruling government, the /askar rakyat could just as well be 
the armed wing of a political party, perhaps even one ideologically opposed 
to the government. 

The many people’s militia groups in Central Java included, to name but 
a few, the Indonesian People’s Revolutionary Front (Barisan Pemberontak 
Republik Indonesia, BPRI), the Youth Forces of the Republic of Indonesia 
(Angkatan Muda Republik Indonesia, AMRI), the Student Army (Tentara 
Pelajar, TP), the Socialist Youth of Indonesia (Pemuda Sosialis Indonesia, 
Pesindo) and the Islamic groups Hisbullah and Sabilillah. Armed groups 
in Yogyakarta included the Mataram People’s Army (Tentara Rakyat Mat- 
aram, TRM), the Falcon Force (Pasukan Alap-Alap), the Oembaran Ex- 
tremist Militia (Laskar Ekstremis Oembaran, LEO), the Sabil Army (Askar 
Perang Sabil, ars), the Student Army, the Women’s Legion (Laskar Wan- 
ita, LASWI), the P-Brigade (Barisan P”) and the Pathuk Youths (Pemuda 
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Table 3. Number of Netherlands armed forces soldiers (army, marines) in 
Java and Sumatra 


Region 14 Decidi6 JI May 1947 


West Java 58,000 52,350 
Central Java 5,500 7,180 
East Java 13,000 13,195 
North Sumatra (Medan) 10,600 6,392 
Central Sumatra (Padang) 4,200 3,953 
South Sumatra (Palembang) 4,850 6,148 
Total 96,150 89,178 


Source: Arsip Disjarahad Bandung, Kementerian Pertahanan, 10 July 1947 


Table 4. Number of KNIL soldiers in Java and Sumatra 


West Java 37,940 
Central Java 6,284 
East Java 11,586 
North Sumatra (Medan) 5,722 
Central Sumatra (Padang) 3,398 
South Sumatra (Palembang) 5,699 
Total 70,629 


Source: Kementerian Pertahanan, 10 July 1947. 


Pathuk). In Solo, there were the Young Generation Army (Angkatan 
Muda Tentara, AMT), the Indonesian Labour Militia (Laskar Buruh Indo- 
nesia), the Red Militia (Laskar Merah), the Gajah Mada Militia (Laskar 
Gajah Mada), the Indonesian Women’s Militia (Laskar Putri Indonesia), 
the Buffalo Front (Barisan Banteng), the Laskar Janget, the Leftist Militia 
(Laskar Kere), the Lamp Militia (Laskar Pelita), the Falcon Militia (Laskar 
Alap-Alap), the Arab Indonesia Young Generation (Angkatan Muda Arab 
Indonesia, AMAI), among others. In Semarang, there were the Young Rail- 
road Workers (Angkatan Muda Kereta Api, AMKA), the Young Post and 
Telegraph Workers (Angkatan Muda PTT), the Union of Semarang High 
School Students (Gabungan Pelajar Sekolah Menengah Semarang), the 
Union of Pati High Schools (Gabungan Sekolah Menengah Pati, GASEM- 
PA) and so on.” 

The army, meanwhile, was formed progressively by the fusion of various 
armed groups. Initially named the Peoples Security Army (Tentara Kea- 


manan Rakyat, TKR), it was later renamed Army of the Republic of Indo- 
nesia (Tentara Republik Indonesia, TRI). On 3 June 1947, this merged with 
other people's militias to form a new official Indonesian National Armed 
Forces (Tentara Nasional Indonesia, TNI)! Within the TNI, there were 
three major groups: soldiers trained in the KNIL, those professionally trained 
by the Japanese mainly through its auxiliary force PETA (Pembela Tanah Air, 
Fatherland Defence Corps), and the people's militia groups without any 
military training.” TNI chief of staff Abdul Haris Nasution later wrote that 
the TNI had an estimated 300,000 to 400,000 personnel, 37,600 of whom 
were former PETA soldiers and another small portion of whom were former 
KNIL. The remainder were former members of militia groups with little mil- 


itary knowledge. 


INDONESIAN AND DUTCH LOGISTICS 
STRATEGIES 

The Indonesian strategy to obtain armaments had begun early in the revolu- 
tion by confiscating Japanese weapons and ammunitions. They became the 
property of the Republic of Indonesia (Milik Republik Indonesia). This was 
how the youth militias obtained their weapons.* During their occupation, 
the Japanese had built Indonesian auxiliary forces consisting of 25,000 sol- 
diers equipped with 15,000 revolvers, 10,000 rifles and 80 machine guns.“ 
However, when PETA and the Heiho were dissolved on 19 August 1945, their 
members were forced to hand over their arms to the Japanese officers, who 
had been charged by the Allies to maintain the peace. This led to a dramatic 
decrease in the number of weapons held by Indonesian armed forces.” Su- 
preme Allied Commander Louis Mountbatten and wartime Japanese officer 
Shizuo Miyamoto agreed that, until 19 September 1945, Indonesian military 
personnel would remain without firearms. ** 

Youths and fighters in Central Java therefore began raiding Japanese 
armouries in October 1945. On 4 October 1945, Semarang youths belong- 
ing to AMRI found and confiscated Japanese gunpowder supplies in the 
Kembangan Cave.“ More weapons were seized in Semarang on 7 October 
1945 after youths and fighters attacked the Japanese military base Kido 
Butai in Jatingaleh. The Japanese initially handed over 160 pieces after 
negotiations, and another 500 the second day. The total number is not 
known.** On 5 October 1945, Indonesian fighters in Solo (Surakarta) at- 
tacked the military base of Butai Masse and the Kenpeitai military police 
headquarters on Slamet Riyadi Road a few days later. The attacks forced 
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Commanders T. Masse and Sato to surrender their armouries located in 
the Tampir Camp in Boyolali.“ 

On 7 October 1945, freedom fighters in Yogyakarta attacked the Butai 
Masse headguarters in Kotabaru and seized 15 military trucks and hundreds 
of boxes of firearms, grenades and ammunition. This raid led to the deaths 
of 21 fighters. Their names were later given to several streets in Kotabaru.“ 
Meanwhile, from Banyumas, a forerunner of the TKR called the People’s Se- 
curity Agency (Badan Keamanan Rakyat, BKR), led by former PETA officer 
(daidancho) Sudirman, managed to pressure the Japanese Division based in 
Magelang to hand over a huge cache of weapons belonging to the Keibitai 
Naval Special Force, without bloodshed: 


There were 5,000 rifles, 700 pistols, 500 Sten guns, 150 light machine 
guns, 80 machine guns M 23, 4 heavy machine guns, 2 7.5 cm field can- 
nons, 2 7.5 cm mountain guns, 5 naval cannons, 4 armouries of ammu- 
nition, 1 storage of military tools, 1 storage of transportation means, 13 
sedans, 60 trucks, 4 Bren carriers, and small military equipment such 
as binoculars, swords, and motorcycles.” 


According to Nasution, Republican forces obtained at least 70,000 fire- 
arms in Central and East Java alone. Others mentioned figures around 
half that” This control of Japanese weapons by the Republican army 
made Allied and Dutch forces anxious. After they had discovered that 
youths in Surabaya had seized as many as 21,826 weapons from the Japa- 
nese army and 3,000 more from the navy, the British gave them an ulti- 
matum to surrender their weapons before 10 November 1945. Refusing 
to do so, the youths then used these weapons to fight the British in the 
Battle of Surabaya on the day the ultimatum expired.” Immediately after 
landing on 2 October 1945, the returning Dutch East Indies bureaucracy 
— known now as the Netherlands Indies Civil Administration (NICA) — 
imposed a trade embargo in order to inhibit the entry of firearms into In- 
donesia. Simultaneously, the Dutch prohibited the export of plantation 
products and did their best to prevent ‘foreign influences’ on the Indone- 
sian people whether economic, ideological, or military.” The economic 
blockade worsened Indonesias socio-economic conditions, as the coun- 
try could not generate export revenue and it was deprived of much-need- 
ed imported goods.* The blockade also directly affected logistics for the 


Indonesian armed forces and freedom fighters.” Especially in Republi- 


can-controlled areas, the economic distress reduced popular trust in the 
Republic.” 

Due to the Dutch blockade, the Indonesian government maximized its 
main potential, namely rice, to fulfil its logistical needs. Rice was not only 
used for consumption by the population and soldiers at war but also as a 
diplomatic means to suppress the enemy.” During skirmishes between Brit- 
ish troops and Indonesian youth in Semarang in October and November 
1945, rice supplies dwindled as Indonesian fighters blockaded Semarang.” 
The Dutch retaliated with a trade blockade to prevent goods from coming 
in and out of Republican areas, to which the Indonesians responded with a 
complete rice blockade into areas occupied by the British and the Dutch. 
This enraged the population in the occupied regions, as evident in the fol- 
lowing report from the newspaper Berjuang: 


The food situation is chaotic. It causes the people to suffer. Looting 
is becoming widespread. The British do not care about food for the 
people, while they are responsible for this situation. The people would 
definitely embrace the Republican government. But first, they have to 
make sure that rice is distributed fairly to the people in the city.” 


After the Dutch took over from the British in the occupied territory, the 
demarcation line that separated the Dutch-occupied territories from Repub- 
lican-controlled areas became even sharper. Some areas such as Maos and 
Kroya (both near Cilacap on the south coast) suffered from starvation due 
to the decline in rice production and the interruption of supplies from other 
areas.” The Dutch took advantage of this situation to garner sympathy from 
the population by distributing food and medicine, and by organizing people’s 
festivals.” As a result, in Kebumen, for example, 50 kilometres east of Kroya, 
youths formed several anti-Republican organizations. One named itself the 
Movement Against Indonesian Independence (Gerakan Anti Merdeka In- 
donesia, GAMI), another simply Anti Republic (Anti Republik or Ranti). 
To provide logistical services for the population in their territory and their 
troops, the Dutch imported food from Burma and the us.” According to 
the Trade Commissioner of the Netherlands East Indies, E.C. Zimmerman, 
the Dutch imported 145,000 tons of food to Indonesia in 1947 and 292,000 
tons in 1948. Dutch soldiers, however, complained about the poor quality 
of the food, which they deemed unsuitable for human consumption. Two 
of them wrote in the left-wing and anti-colonial newspaper De Waarheid: 
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„What would you think if you were offered food that even dogs or 
cats in the Netherlands would not eat? The hospital has no milk. The 
meals that we get daily are five slices of bread with fish or jam in the 
morning, white rice in the afternoon, inedible because it was too dry. 
In the evening, the same." 


The costs of the imported food and other necessities for the NICA govern- 
ment were partly covered by the Marshall Plan scheme. This us-funded aid 
to the Netherlands was to have totalled 1,324.3 million us dollars. By April 
1948, however, the Netherlands government had received less than half of 
this, i.e. 599 million dollars.“ On 8 June 1948, a spokesperson stated that the 
government would seek a loan of 400 million dollars to help support the 
Dutch East Indies government. However, according to the Dutch historian 
Lou de Jong, the first Dutch military aggression had lessened the chances 
of the Dutch government receiving financial aid from the United States.” 
Eventually, the Dutch government provided credit assistance to the Dutch 
East Indies government amounting to 100 million guilders. When us Sen- 
ator George W. Malone came to Indonesia in September 1948 to investigate 
the use of Marshall Plan funds, he found that Dutch authorities there had 
not spent the money to feed the population: 


The American people initially thought that the money was spent on 
food for the starving Indonesian population, to rebuild industry, and 
to curb communist movement. Reports, however, show that the Neth- 
erlands spent an estimate of three-quarters of a million dollars daily on 
its military in Indonesia. It is not a small amount, and it is impossible 
for the Netherlands to provide it alone.” 


It is not known for certain whether it was Senator Malone’s report that 
caused Marshall Plan aid earmarked for the NICA to stop on 22 December 
1948. But this threw Dutch logistical services into disarray.° This explains 
why Dutch troops changed their behaviour in 1949 and began resorting to 
looting the people’s food supplies and valuables. Senator Malone also made 
a report on the situation of the population living in the Republican-con- 
trolled territory: 


The Republican area suffered from a shortage of clothing, medicines, 
engines and cultivating tools. Only a small portion of the goods was 


allowed by the Dutch to enter the Republican-controlled territory. As 
for food, it is not a concern at all." 


From the report above, it is evident that despite the adversity caused by the 
Dutch blockade, the Indonesian population in the Republican-controlled 
area had enough food supplies for both the population and the fighters at 
the battlefront. To facilitate distribution of rice and other food supplies, the 
State Minister for Food Affairs Sudarsono formed a Centre for Food Collec- 
tion (Persediaan dan Pembagian Bahan Makanan, PPBM). It set rice collec- 
tion guotas and coordinated with local officials. PPBM was assisted by another 
agency called the Supervision of People’s Food (Pengawasan Makanan Rak- 
yat, PMR), which was tasked to collect and distribute rice from the farmers to 
villagers within the Central Java region. Rice that had been collected could be 
immediately distributed to the people upon approval from PPBM. Complex- 
ity emerged only when Indonesian fighters from West Java arrived in Central 
Java and reguired a large amount of food. The TNI then instructed food sup- 
plies to be organized by local authorities in collaboration with the local popu- 
lation.” Republican authorities affirmed this strategy with a decree: 


In every sub-district, citizens must pay dues in order to accommodate 
at least so soldiers. The soldiers shall stay in people’s homes. Small 
groups of soldiers that are on patrol or pass by the sub-district should 
be allowed to stay overnight and be given food without charge. On 
feast days locals should slaughter cows, goats, and so on. If soldiers are 
involved in a skirmish in that sub-district, locals should automatically 
set up acommunal kitchen (Dapur Umum) so that our soldiers can eat 


wherever they fight.” 


There was a marked difference in food accessibility between Republi- 
can-controlled and Dutch-occupied areas. Sukardi, a guerrilla fighter who 
fought in Sleman, Yogyakarta, later testified that in the Republican eastern 
part of Central Java, food supplies were relatively sufficient: “When 1 was 
in the guerrilla, 1 patrolled around Yogyakarta. 1 found that we never had 
any logistical issues when we were in Sleman.” This was confirmed by Dji- 
yo, who said that during the struggle in Yogyakarta he could regularly eat a 
‘delicious’ meal: ‘As for food, 1 liked it best when we were in Si (around Kal- 
asan) where the land was fertile and we could eat rice and our staple food.” 
However, conditions in the Dutch-occupied western part of Central Java 
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were less favourable. During this period of guerrilla warfare, the Republican 
fighters were given insufficient food supplies. This was confirmed by one of 
the locals, who testified that: 


Rice, chickens, livestock, fruits were confiscated by passing [Repub- 
lican] soldiers. Cassava, sweet potatoes, taro, and maize that grew in 
dry fields were also consumed by the soldiers who would eat them raw 
because there was no time to cook. The people also made containers, 
gave lodgings to the soldiers, and warned them when the enemy was 
coming, 77 


Besides food, TNI troops stationed near the Dutch-occupied territory also 
needed an allowance. The Ministry of Defence allocated every soldier an 
allowance for side-dishes worth 0.75 in Dutch guilders and a 0.50 daily al- 
lowance. The money was to be spent on salt, sugar, rice and kerosene.” More 
fortunate soldiers were also provided with gold, diamonds and opium. To 
obtain opium, fighting units could send a request to the Ministry of Finance 
or even to the Office of the Vice President to issue an order for the Central 
Office of Opium and Salt to release the requested amount.” Gold and di- 
amond came from people’s donations. The people of the town of Pati once 
handed in valuables worth 2,165 guilders to the Pati branch of the Fighting 
Fund (Fonds Perjuangan).*° 


BANDITRY AND PATROLS: THE DUTCH- 
INDONESIAN WAR ON LOGISTICS 

Banditry was one of the methods adopted by Republican fighters to arrange 
logistics. After the first Dutch military aggression launched on 21 July 1947, 
there was a drastic increase in banditry by Indonesian armed groups in 
Dutch-controlled territory. The deep Dutch penetration led to numerous 
armed contacts with freedom fighters." This was confirmed by the Dutch 
authorities, who reported that the TNI became more brutal. Robberies and 
lootings were widespread, the population was terrorized, and armed con- 
tacts became more frequent.” Another Dutch report stated that in less than 
one month (between 29 September and 26 October 1948), occupied Java 
had had 280 robberies, 193 shootings, 45 acts of arson, and several other 
cases such as phone tampering and sabotage.” Newspapers wrote that the 
population in Central Java was terrorized by gangs of robbers that created 
chaos in cities like Tegal, where they demolished a tapioca factory.4 Rob- 


beries took place in Purwokerto," robberies and murders of several Chinese 
people in Purworejo," murders in Banyumas,” murders and robberies in 
Wedono in Gombong," terror in Pekalongan,” a dramatic increase in the 
number of robberies in Bumiayu,” robberies against medical workers in 
Salatiga” and robberies in Demak.” 

Robberies, murders and other acts of chaos committed by the Indone- 
sian army in Dutch-occupied territory were part of its strategy to weaken 
the Dutch and seize Dutch logistics. Smuggling, robbery and theft were 
considered the most effective methods. Unsurprisingly, therefore, Indo- 
nesian authorities formed units of thieves (pasukan maling), tasked to 
steal valuables belonging to the enemy. One of these units was formed in 
Wangon, Purwokerto. It was known as the Thieves Front (Barisan Mal- 
ing-Maling) or also as the Five Tasks (Panca Koa), namely: 1) to love the 
motherland, 2) to sacrifice, 3) to eliminate enemies, 4) to support the TNI, 
and 5) to provide information to the TNI. At the end of 1948, the Pan- 
ca Koa troops were led by Supomo. Disguised in black outfits, they com- 
mitted crimes while also helping the TNI soldiers to navigate during the 
guerrilla warfare. They managed to seize firearms, ammunition, clothing, 
money, gold, food and medicines. Working in groups of ten, they looted a 
Dutch armoury in Ajibarang and obtained food supplies, gold and mon- 
ey from Chinese shops and tax offices. All proceeds were handed over to 
the TNI.” How much they looted was never known exactly. The TNI also 
worked with a group in Dutch-occupied Pasir calling itself The People's 
Movement in Occupied Areas (Gerakan Rakyat Daerah Pendudukan, 
GERDAK). GERDAK troops looted Dutch and Chinese homes for the TNI 
and passed on information. Both GERDAK and Panca Koa thus helped the 
TNI to influence Dutch-occupied areas without the TNI having to enter 
the enemy’s territory.” 

At the end of 1947, two armed groups called Barisan Gobed and Barisan 
Golok, from the joint Adimulyo and Kewarasan District of Karanganyar, 
Kebumen Regency, similarly looted people’s homes.” With the full support 
of the TNI, they operated in marketplaces and roads, on the premise that 
they were looking for Dutch soldiers. They looted cooked and raw food at 
the markets and raided civilians, confiscating whatever they had with them 
such as cows, buffalos, goats and chickens. They even took the clothes their 
victims were wearing, giving them hessian in return. Several wealthy people 
in Tambakrejo village in Adimulyo were robbed of their money, clothing, 
cattle and horses in this way. 
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In May 1948 in Banjarnegara, a series of robberies took place. They 
were perpetrated by groups of rogues formed by a political organization 
in Banyumas.” Each group consisted of between five and twenty person- 
nel. They entered people’s homes and took whatever they could find, such 
as goats, cows, clothing, food and jewellery. They looted no less than 31 
homes, inflicting losses in the amount of 139,000 rupiahs. They also fre- 
quently harassed Dutch posts in Banjarnegara. Afterwards, they would 
immediately flee in the direction of the Republican-controlled village of 
Punggelan.’ 

In another such incident, on 9 March 1947 a militia group from Sema- 
rang broke into the home of Oe Tiong An in Salatiga and looted all his 
possessions.” In mid-1948, Batallion 171 in Kebumen ravaged a cigarette 
factory called Dau Tiga, taking five cans of kerosene and a ream of paper 
worth 4,000 rupiahs. The same battalion also destroyed the homes of sev- 
eral Chinese people, taking wooden pillars from their houses as firewood 
for the Republican communal kitchen.”? On 18 September 1948, an armed 
group of 100 rode the train from Telawah station in Grobogan Regency to 
rob houses in Semarang. They seized property in the suburbs of Perakan, 
Gedangan, Soneng and Ngenden, loaded their proceeds onto the train, and 
returned to Grobogan.” 

The main targets were food and guns. Chief of Staff Nasution had said 
that firearms were the most important component in war. The armed 
groups therefore looked for and attacked Dutch convoys and bivouacs to 
seize weapons and ammunition. They also made their own firearms. Sugar 
factories in Cilacap, Slawi and Tegal were transformed into weapons fac- 
tories.’ According to a participant named Atmosugondo (quoted in Naz- 
aruddin Zainun), they simply used whatever tools were available: 


Before the second [Dutch] military action, we had to have weapons. 
And here we had a factory to make them, in Slawi, Tegal. The weap- 
ons were made from water pipes, called Dutch pipes (pipa londo). 
They were of varying lengths. Grenades were made from milk cans, 
filled with gunpowder from fireworks, and named Bearded Grenades 
(granat jenggot) because they were ornamented by feathers resembling 
beards. The cans were tied to a fuse made from hessian ropes. Probably 
70 per cent of them never actually exploded. There was also a black- 
smith called Empu Janil from West Purwokerto (Karang Luwes) who 
crafted machetes, arrows, bayonets, and other sharp objects." 


Another way to obtain weapons was through smuggling from Singapore to 
Central Java via Tegal, to evade the Dutch blockade. Suryono Darusman was 
the pioneer in this action." Darusman was a member of the Indonesian mil- 
itary mission in Singapore and ran a contraband operation called “Operation 
Meriam Bee. He left for Singapore a few days before Christmas in 1945 on a 
150-ton wooden barge called San Giang. With help from Joe Loh, Darusman 
and his three friends Izak, Mahdi and Bagdja managed to obtain weaponry 
from the Allied forces armoury in Changi Naval Base. The haul consisted of 
1,800 Lee Enfield rifles, six Oerlikon anti-aircraft cannons, kitchen equipment 
and military uniforms. All of this arrived safely in Tegal on 5 October 1946.'5 

The unstable prices of key agricultural products left government finances 
vulnerable. From July 1947, the Republican government under Amir Sjar- 
ifuddin began resorting to the opium trade to support Indonesian logis- 
tics”? A special team to smuggle the contraband was set up by the Ministry 
of Finance, consisting of the nationalists Tony Wen, Karkono Kamajaya, 
Mukarto Notowidagdo and Subeno Sosrosaputro.'** Of the 22 tons stored 
in the opium warehouse in Salemba, Jakarta, more than 8.5 tons were smug- 
gled abroad, mainly to Singapore. It was transported by means of barges, 
speedboats and Catalina amphibious aircraft. > 

The smuggling did not always go as planned. The Dutch army intercept- 
ed several barges and aircraft and confiscated their cargo. On 18 September 
1948, the Dutch daily newspaper Het Dagblad wrote: 


After months of preparation by the Singapore police, in close cooper- 
ation with the Netherlands Indies police, a Dutch police inspector in 
the bay of the island of Aier Aboe (Riau Archipelago) together with 
the Royal Dutch Navy seized a Philippine Catalina, an English speed- 


110 


boat, and forty chests of weapons and ammunition. 


The arms were sourced from factories in the Philippines and had been trad- 
ed for opium from Java." The loss put the Republican government in a logis- 
tical predicament, despite sufficient supplies of food. 

The reverse was experienced by Dutch troops, who were short of food 
but not arms. A Dutch correspondent in Dutch-occupied Jakarta and other 
areas reported that food shortages were an issue for Europeans in Indone- 
sia. Potatoes became increasingly expensive, while the Dutch could not get 
used to eating local food. Newly arrived Dutch soldiers immediately began 
complaining about the food. This was exacerbated by an outbreak of the 
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plague.” Logistical supplies became even more delicate once food imports 
from Burma and the US were halted in 1948." This caused a food crisis in the 
Dutch-occupied area, linked to a dramatic increase in food prices, especially 
rice."* Republican newspapers reported that the Dutch looted and seized 
rice from the population in both Dutch-controlled and Republican territo- 
ry, especially behind the demarcation line. 

Jusuf and Saifudin, who fled with their families from Bumiayu to Yog- 
yakarta after the first military aggression, testified that Dutch patrols look- 
ing for suspects often terrorized their village after Republican fighters fled 
to the mountains." It was very common for Dutch patrols in Bumiayu to 
snatch food and rice from the farmers. This caused the population to flee to 
Republican-controlled territory, especially in Yogyakarta." 

Massive looting of rice by Dutch troops in Dutch-occupied areas took 
place in November 1948. The distribution of more than 120,000 tons of rice 
to Dutch troops stationed in Jakarta, Bandung and Bogor depleted food 
supplies elsewhere. The rice was milled in mills owned by Chinese busi- 
nessmen, namely Tang Yon Swan, Oei Liang Tjan and Thung. Rice was still 
available to the general population but cost much more.” 

Dutch patrols also seized other property and valuables, often accompanied 
by harassment and even murder. On 2 February 1948, Tjokopawiro, a village 
official (Bekel) from Kalipucang near Cilacap, reported that his water buffalo 
and valuables had been confiscated by ‘a Dutchman who was carrying a gun’ 
(Tiyangipun kados ndoro [Belanda] lan ngi mbekta senjata). The same Dutch- 
man also harassed the villagers Rudi and Samsudi from Genting village, in 
nearby Jambu sub-district, witnessed by 13 other Dutch soldiers."* On 9 May 
1948, Dutch troops deployed in the Karimunjawa Islands robbed villagers 
there. More than 130 Dutch soldiers entered people’s homes, forced open their 
cupboards, and took valuables. A Chinese man, Tjang Hong Tik, was robbed 
of 500 guilders from his shop, another 500 guilders belonging to a cooperative, 
and 31 guilders he kept for school fees. The soldiers also confiscated clothing, 
store goods and even a wooden rifle toy that belonged to his nephew.” 

After the second military aggression, Dutch troops became even more 
creative in carrying out their acts. The end to Marshall Plan aid on 22 De- 
cember 1948 created a food shortage for both the population and the Dutch 
soldiers.”? Now operating throughout Central Java, their looting became 
more intensive to meet their logistical needs. Seizures by Dutch patrols for 
the period August and September 1949 were recorded by the Republican 
Defence Ministry (see Table 5). 


Table s. Looting and robberies by Dutch troops in August-September 1949 


[Date [Time | Acts Victims | 


10 August 1949 


15 August 1949 
17 August 1949 


18 August 1949 


2 September 
1949 
4 September 
1949 


9 September 
1949 


12 September 
1949 


10.00 


08.00 


13.30 


19.30 


14.00 


Dutch soldiers seized two wooden logs worth 
500 rupiahs, four teak logs worth 400 rupiahs, 
four wooden planks worth 100 rupiahs, and 
one chandelier worth 400 rupiahs. 

13 Dutch soldiers seized 80 litres of rice. 


Eight green beret soldiers stole money in the 
amount of 250 rupiahs. 

Eight armed Dutch soldiers arrested a civilian 
and took three of his chickens. 


Three armed Dutchmen arrested Sastropawiro. 
But Sastropawiro was eventually able to escape. 


Three fully armed Dutchmen rounded up sev- 
eral villagers and instructed them to look for 
firewood and bring them to the military base. 


Four Dutch soldiers took 25 eggs and eight 
young coconuts (degan). 

Nine Dutch soldiers forced locals to destroy 
four wooden houses, to be used as firewood at 
the Dutch military base. 

Dutch patrol cars roamed around Solo and 
Yogyakarta, taking electronics belonging to the 
locals. 

Thirty Dutch soldiers patrolled and seized 


coconuts. 


Source: Kementerian Pertahanan, 1 October 1949 


Residents 

in Kadibolo 
Juwiring 
Klaten 
Residents of 
Tegalrejo 
Martosudar- 
mo 


Unknown 
Sastropawiro 


Karanglo 
Village, 
Juwiring, 
Klaten 
Hardjosu- 
marto 
Karanglo 
Village 


Juwiring 
Klaten 
Village 

The villages 
of Delanggu, 
Karangmojo, 
Gaden, Nga- 
disari, Juron 


In April 1949, around 100 Dutchmen and so colonial civilian police mem- 


bers searched people’s homes in the Batur and Dieng villages in Wonosobo 


and took valuables. They even confiscated valuables from Chinese worship- 


pers at the local temple." On 13 July 1949, a Dutch patrol shot at the TNI 


and the locals in Ngargoyoso village in Karanganyar, killing four TNI sol- 


diers. They disarmed the remaining TNI soldiers and seized five cows, three 


goats and five buffalos and burned down five houses.” On 23 July 1949, a 


Dutch patrol confiscated property in Krasak near Wonosobo. They seized 


clothing worth 7,000 rupiahs, shirt buttons worth 3,000 rupiahs, large bags 
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worth 2,000 rupiahs, gold fountain pens worth 6,000 rupiahs and money in 
the amount of 11,393.40 rupiahs. On 30 July 1949, Dutch soldiers returned 
to Krasak and seized more of the people's possessions, namely kerosene 
lamps, matches, axes, pincers, hammers, shields, ceremonial knives (kris) 
and money in the amount of 6,300 rupiahs.” On 10 September 1949, Dutch 
soldiers riding three military trucks entered Muktisari village in Gombong 
and seized people’s possessions and 3,500 rupiahs in cash.** 

The war of logistics also took place during skirmishes between the TNI and 
Dutch troops. Armed contacts in Banyumas throughout March 1949 resulted 
in both casualties and the seizure of military eguipment and cash. During at 
least 143 armed contacts, 820 Indonesian and 78 Dutch soldiers were killed. 
The TNI managed to seize 145 firearms and to destroy 43 Dutch military vehi- 
cles. Dutch soldiers seized 47 firearms and 14,100 rupiahs in cash.” 

In the General Offensive of 1 March 1949 in Yogyakarta, the Wehrkrei- 
se III unit attacked the Dutch base in Vredeburg Fort and seized logisti- 
cal provisions and weapons. Widodo Company, part of Subwehrkreise 
102, marched from Mangkuyudan to Sentul, then moved westward to Pa- 
kualaman before eventually attacking Dutch positions in Watson Factory 
and Kotabaru. The attack on Watson was a big victory since the Widodo 
Company managed to seize five tons of ammunition stored in the factory. 
Pierre Heijboer wrote in his book: 


[...] in the east, the troops under Captain Rakido’s command sur- 
rounded Watson factory where ammunition was stored [...]”” 


Company 2-B in January 1949 managed to seize weapons, food and clothing 
in Dutch-occupied Bobotsari in Purbalingga Regency in Central Java." At 
the end of January 1949, TNI guerrilla fighters in the Wonosobo-Banjarne- 
gara region intercepted a Dutch patrol and demolished two lorries, confis- 
cating ammunition and heavy weaponry. On 16 April 1949, TNI guerrillas 
in Tegalrejo (east of Magelang) seized a Bren gun, three carbines, a machine 
gun and four bullet holders.” They also cut off the transportation lines used 
by Dutch troops and destroyed enemy vehicles. In Sambung, Pekalongan, 
the TNI blew up jeeps carrying provisions for the Dutch troops in Peka- 
longan.” They destroyed transportation facilities and blew up buildings so 
the Dutch military could not use them. Sugar factories in Tegal, Cilacap 
and Slawi were burned down after important manufacturing tools were 
removed.” Buildings along Wates Road were torn down and bridges de- 


stroyed to hinder the advance of Dutch troops.” Among the bridges de- 
molished were those at Kali Progo in Sentolo, at Madukoro and at Kali Bo- 
gowonto, to name but a few. Railroads were also sabotaged, such as the one 
between Purwokerto and Tegal, which caused the train to derail into the 
adjacent river. A train carrying food and clothing for the Dutch military was 
sabotaged and seized in Tonjong near Brebes by Republican forces based at 
Cilacap (Sub Pertahanan 111). 

Some Republican fighters also committed robbery against the popula- 
tion in Republican-controlled territory. In February 1948, soldiers led by 
Lieutenant Colonel Junus from the Central Java Armed Forces, Majors Hi- 
dayat and Mulyono from the mobile “Sambernyawa unit, and Lieutenant 
Mulya from “TNI T.B? based in Yogyakarta looted rice belonging to a man 
named Oeneb that was supposed to have been bartered for sugar at the Gesi- 
kan sugar factory.” Oeneb suffered a loss of 70,000 rupiahs.” At the end 
of August 1948, rice silos in Solo, Klaten, Sragen, Boyolali and Wonogiri 
were looted and sealed by TNI soldiers belonging to a ‘student’ company 
from Solo (P.P. IV B) and to a unit named ‘MKB: From 23 August to the end 
of August 1948, TNI soldiers looted 14,764 kg of rice from the warehouses 
of Pasar Legi Solo; 250 kg of rice, 983 kg of sticky rice, and 88,196 kg of 
fermented cassava (gaplek) from Widuran warehouse; and 2,500 kg of rice 
from Warung Pelem warehouse. 

On 25 August 1948, TNI soldiers looted 30,000 kg of rice from the Ka- 
onderan Juwiring warehouse in Klaten. On 27 August 1948, TNI soldiers 
forcibly took 4,150 kg of rice from the Kasdadi mill in Sragen. Later, on 30 
August 1948, they took another 70,000 kg of rice. On 27 August 1948, TNI 
looted 605 kg of rice, 1,775 kg of husked rice, 21 kg of soybeans and 280 kg 
of red beans from Mojongso warehouse in Boyolali; they took 5,825 kg of 
rice and 3,621 kg of sugar from Banyudono warehouse; and 5,871 kg of rice, 
5,221 kg of sugar, 65 kg of peanuts, 60 kg of coffee beans and 49 kg of salt 
from Sawit warehouse in Boyolali. On 26 August 1948, TNI looted 5,500 kg 
of rice from a warehouse in Sukoharjo and 1,510 kg of rice from the Jatisrono 
warehouse in Wonogiri." 

Looting and robbery (penggedoran) by non-ideological bandits drastical- 
Iy increased towards the end of the revolution and even beyond. Bandits 
led by Suradi Bledeg from the slopes of the Merapi Merbabu volcanic com- 
plex, Sastro Jenggot from Sragen, and Karto Lawu from the slopes of Mount 
Lawu at Karanganyar were responsible for a tenfold increase in crime (see 


Table 6).*7 
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Table 6. Number of crimes around Merapi and Merbabu late 1950- early 1951 


Regency | Region November December  |January February 
1950 ye al 1951 


Boyolali Throughout 473 Nort available 
the regency 

Klaten Throughout - 376 244 148 
the regency 

Semarang Ungaran 20 - - - 


Ambarawa 31 - - - 
Salatiga 159 - - - 
Tengaran 70 3 = - 


Source: Disbintal Angkatan Darat Bandung, Suara Merdeka, 2 October 1950, and Kedaulatan Rakjat, 3 April 1951. 


The table shows that the intensity of actions by the Suradi Bledeg group of 
thugs began to increase in Klaten and Boyolali from early November 1950, es- 
pecially compared to Semarang. This was because the group focused its crim- 
inal acts in these two regencies, notably in January 1951 with 709 cases. The 
lowest number took place in Klaten in February 1951 with 144 cases. The crime 
rate in Boyolali was higher than in Klaten and Semarang, averaging 477 cases 
per month, whereas the monthly average in Klaten was 256 cases. Boyolali was 
an easy target. It was a plantation area where people owned a great number of 
cows. Cows were prized by Suradi Bledek due to their high value and the ease 
with which they could trade them for firearms. Farmers in Boyolali and Jemawa 
also voluntarily donated cows to the security forces — 37 of them in April 1951. 
Thus the war of logistics between Dutch and Indonesian forces during the rev- 
olution affected almost all levels of society in Central Java. 


CONCLUSION 

Success or failure in war is largely determined by the extent to which the bel- 
ligerents manage to meet their logistical needs. Dutch and Indonesian author- 
ities each had their own strategies to ensure that their logistics ran smoothly 
while simultaneously disrupting the other's supplies. The Dutch had superior 
logistics in regard to weapons and ammunition, while the Indonesians had the 
advantage in rice supply. 

In the face of serious limitations, the newly independent Indonesian govern- 
ment fulfilled its logistical needs by seizing them from other parties. Shortly 
after the proclamation of independence, Indonesian youths confiscated weap- 
ons and ammunition from Japanese armouries in various areas in Central Java. 
Worried about the circulation of weapons in the hands of Republican fight- 


ers, the Dutch responded by imposing an economic blockade. This inhibited 
Republican authorities from obtaining funds for their struggle and eventually 
created an economic predicament for the entire population. 

Central Java was central to the nation’s food production. It provided out- 
standing benefits to the Republican government. The eastern part under Re- 
publican authority was more productive than the Dutch-controlled western 
part. The Republican government took advantage of this situation to prevent 
the supply of rice to Dutch-controlled areas. Worried that they were losing the 
sympathy of the Indonesian population, the Dutch began importing food from 
Burma and the Us to feed Indonesian colonial employees and the general pop- 
ulation in the occupied area as well as to guarantee rations for their army. When 
imports were halted in late 1948, the Dutch resorted to confiscating people's 
food supplies in both the Dutch-controlled area and Republican territory. 

After the first Dutch military aggression, the war of logistics between Dutch 
and Indonesian fighters took place throughout Central Java. While the Dutch 
focused on seizing food, Indonesian fighters seized practically anything that 
could be used for war, including weapons, ammunition, food and valuables. In- 
donesian political leaders and the army worked with bandits — men who often 
claimed magical invulnerability to metal weapons (duk deng) — to ravage and 
loot Dutch military bases as well as homes in the Dutch-occupied area. 

After the second military aggression, the war of logistics spread throughout 
Central Java, since the Dutch were now everywhere, including the Republi- 
can capital Yogyakarta. During patrols or after skirmishes, Dutch troops looted 
people's food, gold, money and other valuables. After the Us suspended Mar- 
shall aid to the Netherlands, the looting and violent acts including murder be- 
came even more prevalent. Meanwhile, banditry from the Republican side was 
equally rife. They seized Dutch weapons, food supplies and other necessities. 

All in all, both sides engaged in a war of logistics by resorting to theft, loot- 
ing and robbery. This often led to both military and civilian casualties. Against 
this backdrop, the Dutch attempt to rebuild its colonial power in Indonesia im- 
printed many episodes of suffering on the collective memory of the Indonesian 
people in Central Java. 
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8. 


State-making 
is war-making 


Military violence and the establishment 
of the State of East Indonesia in 1946 


ANNE-LOT HOEK 


INTRODUCTION 

This chapter analyzes the establishment of the State of East Indonesia (Ne- 
gara Indonesia Timur, NIT) in December 1946 during the Denpasar Con- 
ference and the simultaneous deployment of Dutch military violence. It 
focuses in particular on the quashing of the leadership of the Republican 
forces in Bali (the People’s Security Army or Tentara Keamanan Rakyat, 
TKR), the military campaign in South Sulawesi, and the full-out attack on 
the Sumatran city of Palembang. 1 argue that these military actions were 
strongly related to the establishment of the State of East Indonesia, which 


Prime minister Najamuddin Daeng Malewa delivers his first speech as the Prime minister 
of the Negara Indonesia Timur (NIT), 13 January 1947. The NIT was the first federal state 
of the Republik I ndonesia Serikat. Source: Collection Fotoafdrukken Koninklijke Landmacht, NIMH. 
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was part of a federal construction to counter the Republic of Indonesia. In 
response to the Indonesian Proclamation of Independence on 17 August 
1945, acting Lieutenant Governor-General Huib van Mook focused on the 
‘Great East’ — as the islands east of Java were called in colonial times — be- 
cause the occupation of Java was not feasible on a short-term basis.' In order 
to set up the new state of East Indonesia, the Dutch sought to establish ‘law 
and order’ in that region. This counterinsurgency strategy strongly opposed 
the political motivations of large groups of Indonesians. But failure was not 
an option for Van Mook: the success of the Dutch federal policy depended 
on the successful establishment of the NIT. 

The 23-year-old Balinese freedom fighter 1 Made Widja Kusuma plotted 
an attack that was to take place prior to the Denpasar Conference, which 
was held in the Balinese capital between 17 and 25 December 1946. The con- 
ference’s intended outcome was the establishment of the State of East Indo- 
nesia, and the conference itself was a result of the previously held Malino 
Conference of representatives from the outlying regions, and of the Ling- 
garjati Agreement that had been concluded between the Netherlands and 
the Republic of Indonesia just prior to it. Before the conference, Kusuma 
walked around Denpasar dressed in religious clothing. As the former fighter 
later indicated, the objective of the attack was not so much to attack Gover- 
nor van Mook as to cause a disturbance. “We wanted to show the world that 
the Balinese resistance meant business.” According to Kusuma, Van Mook’s 
delayed arrival put a stop to his plans. Later, another militant did manage to 
throw a hand grenade at the Dutch-built Bali Hotel, the building in which 
the conference took place. 

Such acts of resistance were of no avail. Much to the indignation of the Re- 
publican movement in Bali, the new State of East Indonesia was founded just 
before the end of the year, with the Balinese monarch Tjokorda Gede Raka 
Sukawati installed as head of state. Looking back on the establishment of the 
state, Balinese veteran Rai Susandi (1926-2019) later said that the Dutch did 
not accept Indonesia as a united entity but wanted to divide it into a federal 
nation, which the militants opposed. “That’s why Van Mook called us terror- 
ists.’ The Dutch policy of promoting an Indonesian federation, which took 
shape from 1946 onwards, has been presented by some historians as part of 
a gradual process of decolonization and by others as a ‘divide and conquer’ 
strategy.* But it is remarkable that the dynamics of the establishment of the 
NIT in relation to political violence in the outer territories has received so 
little historiographical attention, particularly given the importance of East 


Indonesia to the Dutch federal policy. In the Indonesian literature, General 
A.H. Nasution made a connection between military violence in Bali and the 
setting up of the State of East Indonesia, and so did the Balinese author and 
veteran N.S. Pendit. In the Dutch literature, by contrast, W. van den Doel, 
JJ.P. de Jong and T. Bouma have focused mainly on the political process. R. 
Limpach in his study on Dutch military violence repeats an argument previ- 
ously made by H. Alers and B. Harvey, namely that Van Mook likely took a 
firm approach to the outlying regions in order to support his policy of creat- 
ingan Indonesian federation, but Limpach only focused on military violence 
and didn't connect what happened on the ground to the federal policy and 
the chronology of political and military events.” 

The American sociologist, political scientist and historian C. Tilly, who 
studied the formation of nation-states in Europe, argued that there is a mu- 
tual dependency between state-making and warfare. States undertake a va- 
riety of steps in the process of state-making, the most important of which 
is warfare. This could involve the elimination or suppression of enemies 
within the territory of the new state-in-the-making as well as the provision 
of protection for the state-makers’ own ‘clients’. In the case of the state that 
the Dutch wished to create in post-war Indonesia, this meant protecting 
the monarchs who were cooperating with the Netherlands and who were 
becoming part of the new state, and eliminating or suppressing their ene- 
mies. States consistently use the concept of ‘security’ to legitimize the use 
of violence, and they do so from a position of authority that they claim is 
legitimate.’ Anything contrary was deemed subversive, as the Balinese veter- 
an Rai Susandi recently put it in an interview. Indonesian political motives 
were thus suppressed at the time, but they were also not taken sufficiently se- 
riously in later Dutch historiography’ The silence around freedom fighters 
or anti-colonial resistance movements even had its strong effect on Western 
history writing, as the Haitian-American anthropologist M.R. Trouillot ar- 
gues." 


RE-OCCUPATION OF EAST INDONESIA 

Early in the twentieth century, most of the areas that were part of the 
so-called Great East at the time — such as Bali, Sulawesi, Lombok and 
Borneo — were completely occupied by the Dutch East Indies govern- 
ment for economic and political reasons. By the end of the 193os, Bali, 
South Sulawesi and the Bornean sultanate of Pontianak were given so- 
called self-government. This meant that the rulers were given more power 
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than they had had immediately after the conquest.” The strengthening of 
self-government, and with it of feudal power, was mainly motivated by 
the rise of Indonesian nationalism in Java. Especially in Bali and Borneo, 
the growing discontent about colonial society, which was based on racism 
and oppression, had led to the emergence of a host of nationalist-inspired 
organizations. 

In 1942, Japan put an end to Dutch rule in the East Indies. A year later, 
the Japanese began training many local youths in Bali, as in Java, within Jap- 
anese paramilitary organizations. The PETA (Pembela Tanah Air), the Hei- 
ho and other such units were intended to help repel an expected Allied land- 
ing. This process of training youths started later in South Sulawesi.” Two 
days after Japan’s capitulation, these trained military groups stood ready to 
defend the Indonesian independence that had been proclaimed by Sukarno 
and Mohammad Hatta on 17 August 1945. Republican governors were soon 
installed in both Bali and Sulawesi, which put significant pressure on the 
feudal-colonial system. In Lombok, by contrast, the Republican movement 
was relatively small. 

Most of the islands in East Indonesia were occupied by Allied forces quite 
soon after the Japanese capitulation. Borneo and Sulawesi were occupied in 
September. However, South Sulawesi soon proved to have a strong pro-Re- 
publican following. It was led by Sam Ratulangi, the Republican governor 
of Sulawesi, and supported by the lawyer Tadjuddin Noor and the national- 
ist Najamuddin Daeng Malewa. The Republican political party PNI (Partai 
Nasional Indonesia) was established before long, as was the Sulawesi Peo- 
ple’s Welfare Centre PKRS (Pusat Keselamatan Rakyat Sulawesi) and various 
armed groups such as the Lipan Bajeng." The armed groups in South Su- 
lawesi were placed under the command of LAPRIS, the Indonesian People’s 
Rebel Army in Sulawesi. 

It was not until 2 March 1946 that some 2,000 soldiers of the Royal 
Netherlands East Indies Army (Koninklijk Nederlands-Indisch Leger, 
KNIL) landed in Bali, operating under the name of Gajah Merah (Red 
Elephant). There they had to contend with an estimated 6,000 fight- 
ers hiding in the mountains and jungle under the leadership of 1 Gusti 
Ngurah Rai, leader of the Republican armed forces TKR (Tentara Kea- 
manan Rakyat, later renamed Tentara Republik Indonesia, TRI). The 
Gajah Merah soon imprisoned Ketut Pudja, the governor of Bali who 
had been appointed by Sukarno. In May 1946, Rai united all the armed 
groups in Bali under his command in the MBO DPRI SK organization 


(General Headguarters of the Republic of Indonesia Struggle Council in 
Lesser Sunda, or Markas Besar Oemoem, Dewan Perjoeangan Republik 
Indonesia Sunda Kecil). Rai had accepted orders from Sukarno to defend 
independence on the island. The Balinese historian Anak Agung Bagus 
Wirawan has not labelled the Dutch re-occupation of these islands part 
of a decolonization process, as is done in the Netherlands to mark the 
period 1945-1949, but a vecolonization.” This reflects the fact that it was 
a military occupation of a territory where a Republican government was 
already in place. 

By contrast, the Dutch viewed their own presence in the archipelago as 
legitimate. They considered the resistance in East Indonesia to be unlawful 
violence and labelled the perpetrators ‘terrorists. This was clearly a one-sid- 
ed and criminalizing perspective. The resistance movement in Bali aspired 
to an equal, free and just society and was politically diverse, just as the 
Dutch resistance to Nazi occupation had been during the Second World 
War. Various armed and unarmed resistance groups sprang up. One of the 
few progressive politicians in The Hague at the time did try to correct this 
one-sided image being portrayed. As early as 1946, Frans Goedhart, a for- 
mer anti-Nazi resistance fighter and journalist who became a Labour Party 
member (PvdA), visited Bali and gave his insights into the motivation of 
the resistance movement there. Painting a different picture than that sug- 
gested by the term ‘terrorists’ commonly used in the Dutch press, he depict- 
ed the armed groups as politically motivated and fighting re-occupation. In 
Bali, he spoke with the imprisoned Republican governor Ketut Pudja and 
others. On 12 August, Goedhart wrote in the Dutch newspaper Het Parool 
that the Balinese resistance headed by 1 Gusti Ngurah Rai was continuing 
ies fight in a smart and brave manner. He referred to the Balinese fight- 
ers as ‘partisans. (The same term was later used in the English translation 
of the memoirs of a veteran of the Balinese resistance.) Rai was not just 
anybody, Goedhart explained to the Dutch public. He was a man who en- 
joyed the deep respect of many and who was also a former resistance fighter 
against the Japanese. Rai had outwitted the Dutch with his guerrilla tactics, 
Goedhart said. He had maintained contact with Java and enjoyed wide- 
spread support among the population." 


ANTI-MALINO RESISTANCE 
It became apparent soon after the Dutch arrived that there was significant 
support in East Indonesia for the Indonesian Republic. But this became 
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even clearer after the Malino Conference, which took place between 16 and 
25 July 1946 in a small town in South Sulawesi of the same name." It was 
the first conference that included Indonesian representatives from regions 
where the Republic had not yet been established. Conceived mostly in Ja- 
karta and The Hague, it was to be part of a series of conferences with a clear 
agenda aiming to bring about a new political reality: a federal structure for 
Indonesia and the establishment of its first federal state, East Indonesia. 

Moves to federalize the archipelago had already started before the war. 
Some Indonesian nationalists supported such moves at the time, including 
Sam Ratulangi, who would become the Republican governor of Sulawesi, 
and Najamuddin Daeng Malewa, a member of the pre-war People’s Council 
(Volksraad) in the Netherlands East Indies. At the end of the 1930s, such 
people viewed federalism as a means of achieving independence. However, 
Emilia Pangalila-Ratulangi (1922), the daughter of the former governor, re- 
cently recalled that after the war, many Indonesians saw the form of admin- 
istration proposed by the Dutch as a ruse, asiasat. They believed the Dutch 
intended to retain their power. Her father, she said, had drawn a sharp line 
after the return of the Dutch: either you fought against the Dutch or you 
agreed with their return. He opted for the former.' 


At the Malino Conference, the representatives from the outlying regions, 
most of them appointed by the Dutch, decided that the new form of govern- 
ment for Indonesia should entail a federal construction. From the perspec- 
tive of the Dutch, this new state would at best be led by the old traditional 
aristocracy. The conference participants did not, however, have in mind a 
puppet state. They mostly had their own agendas, and many wanted to get 
rid of the Dutch as soon as possible.” The two most important representa- 
tives to play a role in the establishment of East Indonesia were the Balinese 
monarch Tjokorda Raka Sukawati and the previously mentioned Sulawe- 
sian nationalist Najamuddin Daeng Malewa. Both had been members of the 
People’s Council. Some of the Indonesian representatives from East Indone- 
sia accepted the Malino agenda as a necessary step towards further political 
reform. However, many Republican-minded Indonesians saw it as a Dutch 
ploy to weaken the Republic. Later that year, the State of East Indonesia 
was to be established at the Denpasar Conference. But the resistance to the 
establishment of such a federal state, which was strengthening in Bali and 
also in South Sulawesi, became increasingly problematic to the Dutch, for it 
tarnished the image they presented to the outside world of an area loyal to 


View of the conference room in the Bali Hotel where the Denpasar Conference was held 


from 7 until 24 December 1946. During this conference representatives of various projected 
federal states discussed the composition of the United States of Indonesia. It resulted in the 
founding of the Negara Indonesia Timur (NIT). Source: Nationaal Archief/Ancfo. 


the Netherlands. The Denpasar Conference was supposed to function as the 
perfect model of a democratic decolonization process. 

Initially, the Malino Conference seemed to cause hardly a stir in Bali. L.C. 
van Oldenborgh, head of the Netherlands Forces Intelligence Service (NE- 
FIS) in Bali, observed in his weekly report on 15 August 1946 that there was 
little interest in the Malino Conference. According to him, this was because 
the masses were not in the slightest politically interested, as demonstrated 
by the meagre 40 Indonesians attending an important lecture about Malino 
in the Malay language." His interpretation was typical of the inability of the 
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Dutch authorities to understand that the low level of interest might reflect 
the lack of popularity of the Malino agenda. It was also a view that reflected 
the pre-war colonialists’ image of the apolitical Balinese.” 

Van Oldenborgh suddenly changed his tune in the last week of August. 
The resistance was conducting a widespread underground campaign, he re- 
ported, with pamphlets containing fierce anti-Malino agitation. The actions 
mainly targeted the monarchs, who were presented as NICA accomplices' 
(referring to the Netherlands Indies Civil Administration) and not true 
representatives of the people. Van Oldenborgh wrote about ‘anti-Malino 
elements’ that returned to the villages to exert their influence there.*° Aston- 
ishment can frequently be read between the lines of the intelligence reports 
about the capability of members of the resistance, including the fact that the 
propaganda came from intellectuals who spoke Dutch. In the first week of 
September, it was reported that the ‘widespread’ and ‘very well organized’ 
underground movement was much larger than had been stated in the previ- 
ous report. With an extensive pamphlet campaign, the resistance movement 
was strongly opposing the conference.” Rumours persisted about an under- 
ground operation that was anti-Dutch, anti-Malino and pro-Republican. 

In southern Borneo, the Resident also reported that prominent Repub- 
lican figures were absent from a meeting about the Malino meeting and 
that ‘part of the radical group’ was fiercely against Malino. A political re- 
port written up in August mentioned open expressions of sympathy for the 
Republic and ‘antipathy against Malino and the Malino spirit.” There was 
underground activity taking place to procure armaments and prepare for 
combat. The main building of a night market (pasar malam) in the town 
of Kandangan — due to be opened on 31 August on the occasion of Queen 
Wilhelmina's birthday — was set on fire. In Banjarmasin, a government off- 
cial wrote that southern Borneo had been under constant Republican influ- 
ence. Large groups of young Indonesians opposed the upcoming conference 
in Denpasar. They were dismissing Malino and sabotaging the Denpasar 
elections. According to the official, at the core of the ‘extreme anti-Malino 
standpoint’ and the ‘anti-Denpasar movement’ was a long-cherished desire 
for freedom that had its roots in the pre-war political movements of the in- 
dependent schooling movement Taman Siswa and the political parties PNI 
and Parindra.” 

In Lombok, local leaders went so far as to openly oppose the establish- 
ment of the federal state. They had previously refused to select delegates for 
Malino, and they made it clear that they wished to serve neither under Java 


nor under Bali. A Dutch former government official in Lombok later wrote 
in a retrospective: “When the NIT was set up, we had to talk them into it, 
they were unwilling... We brought all these leaders together in the cinema to 
have abig forum, and we laid matters out there.” Unrest arose on the island 
concerning imminent pro-Republican activity around the Queen's birthday. 
An informant for the Dutch found out that Republicans had drawn up a 
plan to turn off all the lights in the Europeans’ social club and to launch a 
large-scale attack against official buildings in the towns of Ampenan and 
Mataram. The plan was foiled just in time. 

In South Sulawesi, too, unrest grew in the months following the Mali- 
no conference. Large-scale attacks were staged around Makassar, Gowa and 
Pare-Pare by resistance organizations and gangs. They targeted the residenc- 
es of colonial inspectors (controleurs) and local officials as well as other sym- 
bols of colonial power. The People’s Sovereignty Party (Partai Kedaulatan 
Rakyat) held a conference in Makassar at the end of November, where it 
demanded that Sulawesi be affiliated with the Republic and Sulawesi rep- 
resentatives to the Denpasar Conference be delegitimized.” The historian 
Willem IJzereef has written that the period from July until the end of De- 
cember 1946 — following the Dutch takeover from the British, which took 
place at the same time as Malino — was characterized by an increase in the 
number of violent incidents in Sulawesi.“ Various causes could be identified, 
such as the lifting of the state of war. But conversations with local people 
led one Dutch colonial observer to surmise that there was a ‘connection be- 
tween the course of the negotiations between our Government and the Re- 
public and the growing resistance activity here, and, according to the reports 
that reached me, also elsewhere, such as in S. and W. Borneo. According 
to the observer, the fighters believed that the strongest possible resistance 
against the Dutch would result in the fastest possible inclusion into the ‘free 
territory, ie. the Republic.” 

During a congress in Yogyakarta in the second week of October organ- 
ized by the Kebaktian Rakyat Indonesia Sulawesi (KRIS) — a pro-Republi- 
can group from Sulawesi — it was stated that ‘popular defence movements 
against the Dutch’ were widespread in East Indonesia. Both Republican 
and Dutch sources showed that such movements existed in Sulawesi, Bali, 
Borneo, the Lesser Sunda Islands and even the Moluccas, which were long 
known as being loyal to the Netherlands. These movements were able to 
challenge the authority of the Dutch in those areas.** While Republican 


authorities could not obtain accurate information from outlying areas oc- 
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cupied by the Dutch, it was becoming increasingly clear that the situation 
was significantly less rosy than the picture the Dutch authorities and their 
propaganda were painting. In September, the PNI was prohibited in South 
Sulawesi. Its schools and offices were closed and its leaders arrested. This led 
to a demonstration in Makassar with the slogan “Once free, forever free!” 
All this politically motivated resistance could be viewed as a response to the 
negotiations in Malino, which were intended to result in the establishment 
of a new state later that year. 


THE BUSINESS OF SELLING PROTECTION 

The Dutch also had their hands full in Bali with the work of eliminating 
enemies of the new federal state. In the run-up to the Denpasar Conference 
in December 1946, the Dutch military intensified its campaign of violence 
against the Balinese population and the Republican forces headed by 1 Gusti 
Ngurah Rai.” 

The Linggarjati Agreement between the Netherlands and Indonesia had 
just been concluded a few weeks earlier, on 15 November. The most impor- 
tant part of this agreement was the de facto recognition of the Republic as 
the authority in Java, Sumatra and Madura. In return, the Republic agreed 
to the establishment of the NIT, or the State of East Indonesia, which was an 
important breakthrough for the Netherlands. On 20 November 1946, right 
after Linggarjati and shortly before the December conference in Denpasar, 
the Balinese TKR commander 1 Gusti Ngurah Rai was killed together with 
an estimated 95 of his men during a battle at Marga called the Puputan Mar- 
garana. Under the banner of ‘peace and order’ and security, the Dutch had 
violently eliminated the most significant opponents to the Denpasar Confer- 
ence, denying their status as official Republican troops and referring to them 
as ‘gangs’ in their reports In reality, Rai symbolized the existence of a persis- 
tent and well-organized Republican resistance movement in Bali. It had been 
directed against the Dutch occupation of the island in a straightforward con- 
flict with the Dutch ‘decolonization’ agenda dictating a voluntary union. 

That a political reality was being promulgated through violence became 
even more obvious as the planned opening of the Denpasar Conference on 
14 December approached. The opening was repeatedly postponed because 
the Dutch architect of the federal agenda, Van Mook, had not yet arrived. 
This was in turn because the Dutch government in The Hague had not yet 
approved the constitutional amendment required for the foundation of the 
new federal state of NIT. The proposal of establishing a State of East Indonesia 


caused great consternation among reactionary forces in both the Netherlands 
and the East Indies wanting to preserve the unity of the Netherlands East In- 
dies state. They moreover opposed the Linggarjati Agreement because it rec- 
ognized the Republic of Indonesia. Van Mook, still waiting for the go-ahead 
from The Hague, found himself having to act according to his own judgement 
in response to the worsening situation in the outlying areas. In four areas of 
South Sulawesi, 1 had to declare a state of war today, he reported.? In Van 
Mooks perception, it was due to a lack of clear action and clear statements 
from the Dutch side regarding the new form of government that Republican 
influences were gaining ground. Without a clear signal that the new State of 
East Indonesia would have a status egual to that of the Republic, Van Mook 
considered himself powerless to bring real stability in the area. 

On ro December, the Dutch Minister of Colonial Affairs, Jan Jonkman, 
finally issued a statement adopting a unilateral Dutch interpretation of the 
Linggarjati Agreement. This allowed him to order the Denpasar Confer- 
ence to proceed. A day later, the special forces known as the DST (Depot 
Speciale Troepen) and the notorious Captain Raymond Westerling, started 
their advance in South Sulawesi. All ‘remnants of discord, degradation and 
terror’ must be eliminated from East Indonesia with the utmost speed, Van 
Mook contended in his opening address at the Denpasar Conference.” 

Dr Onvlee, a well-informed missionary from Timor who was present at the 
Denpasar Conference, wrote in a letter to the mission consul in Jakarta that 
in his view the turmoil in South Sulawesi was a reflection of the opposition 
to the Malino agenda“ A member of the temporary court martial (Tempo- 
raire Krijgsraad) similarly wrote that Malino had resulted in more organized 
violence: ‘After Malino 1946, the organization of resistance in South Sulaw- 
esi became ever stronger. In the final months of 1946, it led to such serious 
terror (the victims of which were Indonesians in more than go percent of 
cases) that strong military countermeasures had to be taken. Both witnesses 
reported a clear connection between the political negotiations and the in- 
crease in violence, resulting in Van Mook’s deployment of the special forces. 
In South Sulawesi, special forces, KNIL, KL ( Koninklijke Landmacht) and — 
local — police forces killed at least an estimated 5,182 Indonesians, for which 
no political responsibility was taken." The Indonesian widows and other sur- 
viving relatives of the victims have recently filed lawsuits against the Dutch 
government. In cases brought to court by the Committee of Dutch Debts of 
Honour (Yayasan Komite Utang Kehormatan Belanda, KUKB), ten widows 
from South Sulawesi were awarded compensation and apologies. 
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An important reason for the use of force in Bali and South Sulawesi was 
to provide protection to the partners of the Dutch with the aim of forming a 
successful federal state. As Tilly states: the formation of a state also involves 
protecting that state’s so-called ‘loyalists. Van Mook had to offer security to 
his Indonesian partners, those who were working with the Dutch in East 
Indonesia. At a meeting in Jakarta on 13 November, Sukawati had expressed 
his concern about the unrest in outlying areas. Former prime minister Wil- 
lem Schermerhorn, who was part of a negotiating committee appointed by 
the Dutch government in The Hague, replied that in order to form the fed- 
eral states, the Netherlands would bring the situation under control by en- 
forcing the rule of law.” The Indonesian leaders who came to power not long 
thereafter within the NIT appear to have approved of the military violence 
employed in South Sulawesi. Onvlee even wrote that one of the prominent 
leaders had mentioned the necessity of forceful measures.” The NIT leaders 
Najamuddin and Sukawati could only establish their position as reactionary 
cornerstones of the new Indonesia if opposition against the new state was 
eliminated. An important reason for the use of force in Bali and South Su- 
lawesi was therefore to provide protection to the partners of the Dutch with 
the aim of forming a successful federal state, as Schermerhorn himself had 
already indicated. 

Violence played a crucial role in the attempt by the Dutch East Indies 
and the Netherlands, supported by a number of Indonesian politicians, to 
create a political reality for the benefit of a new state. The chronology of 
events demonstrates this very clearly. The military necessity that Van Mook 
invoked in South Sulawesi was, in fact, a political necessity. Moreover, the 
command given by the Dutch authorities in Indonesia — backed by The 
Hague — to Captain Westerling and his special troops was to ‘restore order, 
which resulted in the committing of crimes. 


STATE SECURITY 
The Dutch policy of using force to create a political reality became even more 
clear during the Denpasar Conference that started on 17 December 1946. The 
discussions focused on providing the new state with security, one of the key 
aspects of state-making as explained by Charles Tilly. The Republican objec- 
tions to this conference were naturally also directed against the Indonesians 
who gathered at the conference and who were viewed as lackeys of the Dutch. 
It is important to emphasize the political agency of the group of Indone- 
sian representatives at Denpasar. The political orientation within the group 


of NIT representatives was diverse, and the accepted idea of an exclusively 
pro-Dutch elite is contestable. There were also pro-Republican Indonesians 
attending the conference, such as the Balinese education official Made Men- 
dra and the lawyer Tadjuddin Noor from South Sulawesi. In a later interview, 
Widja Kusuma, the Balinese freedom fighter mentioned earlier, character- 
ized all the conference members from Bali — ‘maybe except for Anak Agung 
Gede Agung (who was at that time still raja and later on minister and prime 
minister in NIT)’ — as pro-merdeka. They only differed in how they thought 
it was best to achieve independence: one group of representatives felt sup- 
porting the guerrillas was the way to go, while another group preferred the 
diplomatic path. But Kusuma viewed almost all the Balinese attendants at 
the Denpasar Conference as part of the opposition against the Dutch.*° 

Yet those who eventually led the new state — first and foremost the first 
president of the State of East Indonesia, the Balinese Sukawati — belonged to 
the conservative, feudal group that supported the Netherlands in its strategy 
to retain power. While Anak Agung Gede Agung, who later became prime 
minister, seemed to be pro-Dutch, he was actually a brilliant opportunist 
who also used grave violence against political opponents on Bali.” The ex- 
tent to which the Netherlands was bent on retaining power and was pre- 
pared to use force under the pretext of maintaining security is illustrated by 
the notes taken by an official of the Dutch government information service 
(Regeringsvoorlichtingsdienst, RVD) on 13 December 1946. This document 
is an important source because it was not an official report but rather the of- 
ficial’s own observations and interpretations. He wrote that the importance 
of the establishment of the federal state centred exclusively on security. The 
establishment of the NIT was mainly intended to counterbalance the desire 
of Indonesians to join the Republic. He remarked that in the ‘areas of re- 
sistance’ near Java — such as Bali and South Sulawesi — such resistance was 
therefore directed against the NIT itself. The ‘psychological value’ of the new 
NIT was, in his view, that freedom fighters in the Malino areas now had to be 
crushed by their own Indonesian government.* 

Sukawati, who was elected president during the conference, already hint- 
ed at that violent message during the conference: “We will now have to take 
the reins ourselves throughout the Negara Indonesia Timur region, and with 
a stronger hand, and there will have to be peace and order, law and securi- 
ty; and where this is not yet understood, effective measures will have to be 
taken. From the Dutch perspective, as suggested by the Dutch official, the 


major advantage of equality between the Republic and the Malino areas was 
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that the international community would now bear witness as the Republic 
and the Malino areas devastated each other, thus proving to the world that 
both parties were not ready for true kemerdekaan (independence). Dutch 
authorities emphasized a struggle was going on between ‘East’ and “West 
Indonesia, between ‘federalist’ and ‘unitary, but according to the Indone- 
sian general A.H. Nasution it was a actually struggle between colonialism 
and independence.** 

Violence flared up again in Bali during the Denpasar Conference. Ac- 
cording to Dutch reports, ‘exasperating acts of terror’ took place, including 
arson, plunder and murder. Various militia groups murdered Balinese peo- 
ple considered ‘loyal’ to the Netherlands. In addition, a solid underground 
system was devised under the leadership of the aforementioned Widja Kusu- 
ma. Propaganda was distributed, and data about informers was gathered for 
the Republican leadership in Bali. ‘Our people do not wish to be governed 
by another race, reads a propaganda document from the first week of the 
conference and seized by NEFIS from the resistance.“ The establishment of 
the NIT seems to have strengthened the opposition in both Bali and South 
Sulawesi. 


ECHOES OF VIOLENCE 
The extent to which Van Mook was committed to achieving security is e- 
vident from his expressed wish that ‘everything be done to pacify the Great 
East and Borneo, including Bali and Lombok, as soon as possible, and to 
take military action in such a way that no setbacks are suffered’. He made 
this known immediately upon conclusion of the Denpasar Conference, 
where a new state had just been founded, on 24 December.” At that time, 
it was already known that Dutch troops in South Sulawesi were brutally 
dealing with any — alleged — opposition. But for Van Mook, only one thing 
mattered: establishing a successful state that could counterbalance the Re- 
public and could protect the Indonesian partners of the Netherlands. 
Before the State of East Indonesia had even seen the light of day, its 
chances of survival were already under pressure from the resistance in that 
region. The problem was not restricted to East Indonesia. Sumatra and 
parts of Java also saw a great deal of violence during this period. In addition, 
discord arose both in the Netherlands and in Indonesia over the as-yet-un- 
signed Linggarjati Agreement. Signing it was crucial to the continuation 
of the federation policy. During that politically unstable phase, concurrent 
military operations were undertaken against the ‘bridgeheads’ or ‘key areas, 


as the British called the cities of strategic importance in Java and Sumatra: 
Surabaya, Semarang, Buitenzorg (Bogor), Palembang, Padang and Medan 
(Map 1). These actions have rarely been discussed in the historical literature, 
and when they are, they have been considered largely in isolation from the 
political decision-making process. Yet they cannot be separated from that 
process surrounding the establishment of the State of East Indonesia. As 
Charles Tilly contends, state-making reguires the elimination or neutrali- 
zation of both the enemies of the states clients, such as in Bali and South 
Sulawesi, and the enemies of the state itself — that is, the Republic. 

The Dutch government always reserved the option of using military ac- 
tion to force the Republic into making concessions at the negotiating table. 
The chief of staff of the Dutch military in the Indies, Buurman van Vreeden, 
set out his military vision as early as March 1946. If a political solution with 
the Republic could not be reached, West Java would need to be occupied. 
The Dutch government was prepared to carry out this plan; it was the Brit- 
ish who did not give their consent. 

Lieutenant Governor-General Van Mook preferred a political solution. 
Military plans for a full-scale occupation were not raised again until Feb- 
ruary 1947, when Linggarjati was finally signed.” The operations conduct- 
ed between November 1946 and February 1947 were viewed on the Dutch 
side as unavoidable clashes resulting from ambiguous demarcation lines. 
With the departure of the last British troops at the end of November 1946, 
Dutch military activity against the Republic's armed forces was no longer 
hampered by British restrictions and as a result increased significantly in 
the course of December 1946. The Dutch military occupied an area outside 
Surabaya, while in Buitenzorg near Jakarta, the local commander refused to 
accept the Republican form of administration agreed upon at Linggarjati 
and chose instead to use force against it.” These types of actions led to angry 
responses by Republican representatives, including a furious radio speech by 
the Indonesian supreme commander, General Sudirman. They considered 
the Dutch military initiatives to be a blatant violation of the truce agreed 
upon at Linggarjati. 

In Sumatra, Dutch control was minimal and Republican morale was 
strong. On 8 December 1946, just two days before Dutch military opera- 
tions kicked off in South Sulawesi, Van Mook notified Jonkman that the 
situation in Medan had deteriorated to such an extent that he had to take 
forceful action there as well. Unrest also arose in Palembang in southern Su- 
matra, which was strategically important due to the nearby oil fields. A po- 
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litical overturn in Palembang was unlikely, though. A Dutch official of the 
temporary civil service there wrote that Dr Isa, the Republican representa- 
tive in Palembang, had accepted news of the Malino agenda with a friendly 
yet sceptical smile. He and Isa had agreed to exchange their newspapers (the 
Dutch-language newspaper Juliana Bode and the Indonesian nationalist pa- 
per Obor Rajat) so they could keep abreast of the other side’s views.” Ac- 
cording to the official, the people of Palembang were not anti-Dutch but 
rather ‘anti-colonial’: they were against a political system in which the Neth- 
erlands did not recognize the Republic. 

To the displeasure of the Dutch, however, Sumatras pro-Republican 
stance strengthened the position of the Republic. This became clear during 
a meeting late in October 1946 of the General Commission for the Dutch 
East Indies (Commissie-Generaal voor Nederlandsch-Indië), a delegation 
sent to Jakarta by The Hague to assist in finding a solution — of which Scher- 
merhorn was the chairman. The General Government Commissioner for 
Borneo and the Greater East — who was also attending the meeting — Wil- 
lem Hoven and Van Mook both indicated that they feared that an imbal- 
ance might arise between Borneo and East Indonesia on the one hand and 
a unified Java and Sumatra on the other. They therefore came up with a plan 
for Sumatra. Hoven expressed the wish that Sumatra would stay apart from 
the Republic, which according to Van Mook would be a logical consequence 
of the establishment of the federation.” Their perception was that, although 
Sumatra was part of the Republic, it would want the same economic advan- 
tages and development as Borneo and East Indonesia and would moreover 
choose its own independence over dependence on Java. 

As long as the Linggarjati agreement remained unsigned, the political 
situation resulted in a conceptual vagueness that in turn created room for 
the Dutch military on the ground to enforce the demarcation lines in fa- 
vour of the Netherlands. In Palembang, this resulted in one of the biggest 
air-sea-ground attacks to take place prior to what the Dutch refer to as the 
First ‘Police’ Action (known as Agresi Militer Belanda in Indonesia) of July 
1947. The attack caused a large number of civilian casualties and is known 
locally as the Battle of Five Days and Five Nights (Pertempuran Lima Hari 
Lima Malam). The Y-Brigade — a brigade under the command of Frits 
Mollinger composed of Dutch war volunteers and troops of the Gajah Mer- 
ah previously stationed in Bali — launched the attack on 1 January 1947. Part 
of the city was reduced to smoking ruins after the assault by the Dutch air 
force and navy. Indonesian and Chinese sources and Dutch veterans later 


reported deaths varying in number from several hundred up to 2,000 to 
3,500 deaths, but the official number remains unknown. The population, 
which included many Chinese, was taken completely by surprise, because 
the airstrikes had not been announced beforehand-# The Republican Min- 
ister of Economic Affairs, Dr A. Gani, described the situation in Palembang 
as the most serious since the truce of Linggarjati A Dutch medic at the 
scene confirmed that the city had been ‘destroyed’ and that there were ‘dead 
bodies everywhere’. The medic spent days nursing badly injured people, in- 
cluding children, in the city and the surrounding villages.” Dr Isa reported 
‘piles of dead bodies’ and ‘injured women and children’. 

The Dutch immediately tried to shift the blame onto the Indonesians, 
but several sources indicate that the assault had been part of a clear plan to 
enforce Dutch control of Palembang. On 7 January, Van Mook explained to 
the Minister of Overseas Territories that the Dutch military action had been 
triggered by aggression on the part of Indonesians trying to prevent the im- 
plementation of the Linggarjati agreement — not only in Palembang but also 
in Bogor (Buitenzorg) and Medan. But there are records showing that Van 
Mook sent a code telegram to the local government official in Palembang 
on 9 January asking for proof of this allegation. The reply that Van Mook 
received was that hard evidence was still lacking.” Documents at the Neth- 
erlands Institute for Military History instead show that the Y-Brigade’s 
Chief of Staff, F. van der Veen, drew up a detailed plan for the capture of 
Palembang and the surrounding oil fields.” That Dutch troops were expect- 
ing such an attack to take place in the very near future is evidenced by the 
fact that in the days leading up to it, war volunteer Ch. Destrée saw prepara- 
tions being made for an attack with the arrival of quartermasters and a land- 
ing boat full of small armoured cars called Bren carriers. On 31 December 
1946 — a week after the Denpasar Conference — Commander F. Mollinger 
sent Batavia a code telegraph requesting ‘permission to change the status 
quo.” The attack on Palembang was part of a deliberate political decision to 
attack several bridgeheads simultaneously, as the minutes of the 15 January 
1947 meeting of the General Commission reveal. Operations of this mag- 
nitude could only have been launched ‘after consultation with the govern- 
ment. It was expressed during the meeting that the Dutch military position 
could be strengthened through ‘judicious timing’ of the operations in not 
only Palembang but also Medan.‘ General Commissioner Schermerhorn 
even used Palembang as an example during a General Commission meeting 
to show that ‘good results’ could be achieved by taking military measures 
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against the Republic. Van Mook wrote in 1950 that ‘peace’ was only possible 
if the Republic ‘transferred its sovereignty to the sovereign United States of 
Indonesia on its own [that is, Dutch] terms. The signing of the Linggarjati 
Agreement was an important part of this Dutch insistence on imposing its 
own terms" — terms that were enforced by military means. On 25 March 
1947, the Republic signed the Linggarjati Agreement, which established the 
State of East Indonesia. One month later, the East Indonesian parliament, 
under the presidency of the Balinese Sukawati, took office in Makassar, 
South Sulawesi. 


CONCLUSION: THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 

THE STATE OF EAST INDONESIA LED TO 
WIDESPREAD VIOLENCE 

The Dutch response to the proclamation of independence on 17 August 
1945 by Sukarno and Mohammad Hatta was not the recognition of the 
Indonesian Republic but the pursuit of an Indonesian federation so that 
a ‘decolonization’ process would take place on Dutch terms. In order to 
establish the first state of this federation — the State of East Indonesia — 
Dutch Indies/ Dutch authorities not only tried to enforce the loyalty of a 
civil population and eliminated the state’s enemies in order to serve their 
cooperating partners, they also used force to coerce the Republic into sign- 
ing the Linggarjati Agreement, all the while citing ‘peace and order’ and se- 
curity. As far as Van Mook and the Committee General were concerned, a 
successful State of East Indonesia facilitated that “peace and order’. C. Tilly 
has argued that appealing to security is a cover that states often use during 
state formation in order to be able to eliminate political opponents. The 
aim throughout the conflict was to retain Dutch political and economic 
control in Indonesia. The military actions discussed in this chapter result- 
ed in the deaths of thousands of Indonesians in Bali, South Sulawesi and in 
Palembang alone. A state’s obsession with security inevitably leads to large 
numbers of victims, including civilians, who are often unjustly viewed by 
governments as a kind of ‘collateral damage’ on the road to military and 
political success.” This is precisely why it remains so important for histo- 
rians to establish the connection between the political decision-making 
process and the military force employed. In the case of Indonesia, this con- 
nection reveals that the Dutch East Indies government and the Dutch gov- 
ernment in The Hague were prepared to accept the deaths of thousands of 
Indonesians and to allow crimes to be committed against a civilian popu- 


lation in order to establish a state on Dutch terms within the framework 
of ‘decolonization’. 

Shortly before his death, the Balinese veteran 1 Nyoman Nita explained 
in plain terms why so many Balinese chose to fight against the mightier 
Dutch military in 1946, even at the cost of so many lives. He quoted his pre- 
war teacher, a nationalist and freedom fighter who died during the Dutch 
occupation, who had told him: ‘It’s better to die than to be colonized.” It 
is this message and conviction that has remained unrecognized and misun- 
derstood by the Dutch, long after they agreed to transfer sovereignty to In- 
donesia in 1949. 
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The State of East Indonesia, 1946-1950 


SARKAWI B. HUSAIN 


INTRODUCTION 

This chapter aims to provide a new understanding of the practice of fed- 
eralism, specifically in the State of East Indonesia (NIT). Historians have 
tended to regard the NIT as merely a Dutch initiative to re-establish their 
position and influence in Indonesia after the proclamation of independence. 
This chapter, by contrast, highlights the role of those Indonesian elites — 
NIT officials and parliamentarians — who principally had one ultimate goal, 
namely the unitary state of the Republic of Indonesia. Far from seeing fed- 
eralism as inherently anti-nationalist, they saw it merely as an initial form of 


Entrance gate to the parliament building of the Federal State of East Indonesia in Makassar 
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statehood. It was not surprising, therefore, that at various state events they 
insisted on singing the Indonesia Raya as their national anthem and flying 
the red-and-white flag as their state flag. 

Despite its significance, there have been few studies on the history of the 
NIT. One was written by its former prime minister, Ide Anak Agung Gde 
Agung. He recorded the historical journey of this federal state from its con- 
ception in the Malino Conference to the rise and fall of its three cabinets, 
from that of Najamuddin Daeng Malewa to the last one of J. Putuhena.' His 
work did not include the conflicts, debates and intrigues that characterized 
the history of the state. Another was written by the Indonesian historian 
J.R. Chaniago. It limited its examination to comparing and contrasting the 
dynamics of local leaders in two regions, namely South Sulawesi and East 
Sumatra.’ Other historians have given the NIT little attention, regarding it 
merely as a puppet state of the Netherlands and providing no analysis of the 
active involvement of Indonesian elites in its formation.’ 

Some of the other federal states had small geographical areas and homoge- 
nous political orientations. This was true of the States of Pasundan and of East 
Java, for example. The NIT, by contrast, brought together several vast geograph- 
ical regions, each with diverse and complex political orientations. Nonetheless, 
despite the disputes, frictions and intrigues within the state, the NIT was com- 
mitted to a free and sovereign state of Indonesia. This was reflected, for exam- 
ple, in several parliamentary sessions where some of its members demanded the 
recognition of the red-and-white flag as the state flag, the obligation to sing the 
national anthem and so on. It cannot be denied that there were also groups who 
wanted to make the NIT a base for their own political interests. But along the 
way, these groups were forced to eventually recognize the determination of the 
majority of the people in Eastern Indonesia, including those in parliament, to 
make the Republic of Indonesia their ultimate political goal. 

Dutch authorities used both military pressure and diplomacy to reclaim 
their power. Lieutenant Governor-General Hubertus van Mook was the 
master of the latter. He focused first on the outer islands, where Republi- 
can influence was at its weakest and where he could find a number of local 
leaders willing to side with the Dutch in exchange for autonomy.* He ap- 
proached a number of moderate as well as liberal-minded Indonesian lead- 
ers, and he negotiated with the heads of the traditional local governments 
known as hadat, among them kings whose forebears had been politically 
bound by colonial contracts (the ‘Lange Contracten’ and “Korte-Verklarin- 
gen’), long before the Japanese occupation. 


Van Mook organized the Malino Conference, which took place between 
16 and 25 July 1946, in which the Dutch government hosted local rulers 
from Kalimantan, the Great East (all islands east of Java beginning with 
Borneo, including West New Guinea), Bangka-Belitung and Riau (Map 1). 
These ‘outer’ islands beyond Java and Madura had long been known as the 
Outlying Districts (Buitengewesten). He then succeeded in organizing sub- 
sequent conferences at Pangkal Pinang on 1 October 1946, at Linggarjati 
in November 1946, and in Denpasar in December 1946. These led to the 
formation of as many as 16 new federal states. Among them were the State of 
Pasundan, the State of East Sumatra (1947),° the State of East Java (1948)” 
and the State of Madura (1949). The latter was interesting because its people 
had always been considered to be privileged by colonial rule. This led some 
of them, especially those affiliated with the anti-Republican militia Pasukan 
Cakra, to support the Dutch. In this way, Van Mook tried to reshape Indo- 
nesias political landscape against the Republic by means of federalization, 
aiming at the same time to keep Indonesia firmly within the Kingdom of the 


Netherlands.” 


THE INDONESIAN NATIONAL REVOLUTION 
AND THE FORMATION OF THE STATE OF EAST 
INDONESIA 

Indonesia's proclamation of independence on 17 August 1945 immediate- 
ly triggered a positive response from numerous societal elements that were 
committed to defending it. The Outlying Districts turned out to have a 
stronger sense of nationalism than Van Mook had anticipated. Resistance by 
the people of Sulawesi against the Dutch in the second half of 1946 left most 
of Sulawesi beyond Dutch control. This prompted Dutch authorities in Ja- 
karta to deploy commandos led by Captain Raymond Westerling as well as 
auxiliary troops to Sulawesi in early December 1946 in order to suppress the 
‘terror’ of the Republic of Indonesia there." 

Prior to the atrocities committed there by Westerling, Sulawesi had been 
under the control of Allied forces under the command of Britain and Aus- 
tralia. After the Japanese capitulation on 15 August 1945, Allied forces began 
landing all over the archipelago. Australian troops were assigned to Kupang 
(11 September), Makassar (21 September), Ambon (22 September) and 
Manado (2 October). They were headquartered in Morotai island. In the 
third quarter of 1945, Australian troops moved from Kalimantan to occupy 
Sulawesi. The campaign received the full support of the Netherlands Indies 
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Civil Administration (NICA) which, despite its name, had a semi-military 
character. The Allies gave the NICA, reinforced by Dutch colonial troops 
(Koninklijk Nederlands-Indisch Leger, KNIL), permission to deal with so- 
cial disturbances, while Australian troops remained on guard.” 

The Australian soldiers serving in Makassar were given the name the “Ma- 
cassar Force! Before their landing, a former prisoner of war, Major Gibson, was 
appointed as liaison for the Allied forces in Makassar. The government of the 
Republic of Indonesia in Makassar and the Governor of Sulawesi, Sam Ratu- 
langi, warmly welcomed the Australian troops because they seemed unpreten- 
tious and were only concerned with the repatriation of the Japanese. Nonethe- 
less, rumours began to spread that there were several Dutch officers within the 
Australian army unit. This caused some Indonesian youths to suspect all Allied 
soldiers. The Australian force consisted of only one battalion, but it turned out 
that this force included, as feared, one NICA unit with a strength of 150 person- 
nel.” At the end of October, about 400 former prisoners of war were brought 
in to reinforce the KNIL garrison in Makassar. When they were on patrol, they 
were immediately confronted by militant Republican youths, known as pemu- 
da, most of whom had been trained by the Japanese army.” 

According to Anthony Reid, the resistance in Sulawesi was inspired by 
the Battles of Surabaya and Semarang in October and November 1945. 
Hundreds of pemuda attacked Makassar on the evening of 25 October un- 
til the early hours of 29 October 1945. However, the attacks were quickly 
quashed by Dutch and Australian military forces.’* In December, militias 
led by the dominant group named Lipan Bajeng rolled out another attack 
in Makassar, which was immediately suppressed by KNIL soldiers. Despite 
the defeats, the situation remained unstable, which forced KNIL soldiers to 
start patrolling in early January 1946 to keep Makassar and surrounding ar- 
eas under Dutch control." In 1946, various underground resistance attacks 
by Republican armed forces worsened the situation, and this led the Dutch 
to arrest Governor Ratulangi and six other Republican leaders." 

Meanwhile, Sutan Sjahrir’s appointment as the new prime minister of the 
Republic of Indonesia gave him the power and authority to negotiate with 
the British and the Dutch, who had been refusing to talk, especially with 
Sukarno, whom they regarded as a Japanese collaborator. The negotiations 
between Sjahrir and Van Mook, however, did not show satisfactory results. 
This made Van Mook turn his attention to arranging state affairs outside the 
effective territory of the Republic of Indonesia. This was the context of the 
Malino Conference.” 


Several months later, on 15 November 1946, in Linggarjati, the Dutch 
recognized the de facto authority of the Republic of Indonesia over Java, 
Madura and Sumatra. The Linggarjati Agreement also opened the consti- 
tutional door to the formation of the State of East Indonesia." The Dutch 
then organized the Denpasar Conference, which took place between 7 and 
24 December 1946. This conference was also attended by representatives of 
the Dutch government and delegates from the Great East, with the aim of 
establishing a sovereign and independent state within Indonesian territory 
in accordance with Articles 2 and 4 of the Linggarjati Agreement. 

The Great East consisted of 115 little administrative territories known as 
landschappen, out of a total of 298 landschappen in Indonesia. A total of 70 
delegates attended the Denpasar Conference, coming from 13 regions: South 
Sulawesi, Central Sulawesi, North Sulawesi, Minahasa, Sangihe-Talaud, 
North Maluku, South Maluku, Timor, Flores, Sumba, Sumbawa, Lombok 
and Bali. Of these, ss had been appointed — and not elected! — as regional 
delegates, while 15 others had been appointed directly by the Dutch. The 
Denpasar Conference was a continuation of the Malino and Pangkal Pinang 
Conferences and was designed to follow up on the Linggarjati Agreement. 
It resulted in the formation of the NIT, with its capital in Makassar, on 24 
December 1946.” 


FIGHTING FOR INDONESIA THROUGH THE 

NIT 

As previously mentioned, the NIT spanned a vast territory consisting of many 
social groups, each with their own respective interests. Dutch endeavours to 
tame these groups through the formation of the State of East Indonesia were 
ultimately in vain. Instead, the state’s formation prompted Republican poli- 
ticians to use it as a medium to achieve their ideals. For evidence of this, we 
can follow the story of G.R. Pantouw. Together with Ratulangi, Najamud- 
din Daeng Malewa and other Republicans, he had been active in various or- 
ganizations in Sulawesi such as Source of the People’s Blood (Sumber Darah 
Rakyat, Sudara)? and the Party of Popular Sovereignty (Partai Kedaulatan 
Rakyat, PKR). But eventually he came to the conclusion that nothing could 
be achieved through such organizations. He therefore joined the NIT to- 
gether with Malewa, cooperated with the Dutch, and became minister of 
information in the first cabinet of the NIT. His main concern was to tackle 
the many social problems confronting the Indonesian people due to the Jap- 
anese colonial rule and the Allied bombings. Pantouw was fully aware that 
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the NIT was widely regarded as a Dutch puppet. But he was determined to 
turn it into a tool to push the Dutch into ending their colonialism. Pantouw 
argued that it was impossible for the Republic of Indonesia — which had 
no power, no army and no weapons in this part of Indonesia — to fight the 
Dutch effectively.” 

For pro-Republican activists like Pantouw, joining the NIT was a neces- 
sary step given the tempestuous political conditions. Tadjuddin Noor, for- 
mer head of the Makassar branch of the Indonesian National Party (Partai 
Nasional Indonesia, PNI) and once treasurer of the nationalist student or- 
ganization Perhimpunan Indonesia in the Netherlands, initially refused to 
accept his appointment as South Sulawesi delegate to the Denpasar Con- 
ference. But after being persuaded that a federation was the most realistic 
system of governance during this period, he did finally join the NIT.” Tad- 
juddin Noor’s political stance was evident in the statement he made after the 
Denpasar Conference: “...the resolution agreed in Den Pasar is the greatest 
possible achievable result for East Indonesia in the current political condi- 
tion.” 

The number of pro-Republican activists who wished to use the NIT as a 
bridge to realize their ideals grew stronger. On the first day of the Denpasar 
Conference, Abdullah Daeng Mappuji, a delegate from South Sulawesi, 
made a statement highlighting the need for a unitary state and urging the 
acceptance of the red-and-white flag. This was echoed by Ajuba Wartabone, 
a delegate from North Sulawesi.” They also expressed their objection to the 
formation of the NIT as a state in a federation. 

The Dutch designed the NIT as a model for other federal states. They gave 
it more power to govern itself due to its rather unique condition. The nation- 
alist movements the Dutch faced in the eastern regions differed from those 
they confronted in Java and Sumatra. According to an American observer 
who was in Indonesia at the time, George Kahin, this was due to the differ- 
ent approaches taken by the Japanese during their three and a half years of 
occupation. Eastern Indonesia had been ruled by the Japanese navy, which 
sought to suppress the Indonesian nationalist movement, thus limiting its 
growth. By contrast, the Japanese army in Java and Sumatra had encouraged 
the movement with the aim of mobilizing its energy for the war effort. Ac- 
cordingly, once the Japanese were defeated, the nationalist movement in Su- 
lawesi and other parts of eastern Indonesia was weak and soon went awry. 
Its leaders expressed their allegiance to the newly declared Republic and its 
leaders in Java, but due to their limited armaments and lack of organization, 


they were completely powerless in fighting the Dutch forces, which were 
moreover assisted by Australian troops. When the Dutch arrested and im- 
prisoned the Republican Governor Ratulangi and his staff on 5 April 1946, 
the Republican government in Sulawesi came to an end. Any kings and local 
rulers in Sulawesi who supported the Republic were also rounded up and 
imprisoned or exiled. However, even without their leaders, the people of 
Sulawesi, especially in the densely populated southwest region, continued 
to show fierce resistance.” 

Facing resistance from armed groups, the Dutch used military force and 
eventually resorted to extreme violence from December 1946 to March 1947. 
In areas where the resistance was most difficult to guell, Captain Raymond 
Westerling, nicknamed the “Turk, was given the authority to do whatever 
was necessary to crush it.” Simultaneously, the Dutch maintained a dip- 
lomatic approach, one of which was to organize the Malino Conference 
that led to the establishment of the N1T. These approaches were expected to 
suppress all elements of resistance in Sulawesi and other regions in eastern 
Indonesia. However, the Dutch decision to appoint Haji Muchtar Luthfi 
and Mohammad Akib as delegates to the Denpasar Conference proved how 
futile their strategy really was. Luthfi and Akib were among the conference 
participants and members of parliament who voiced support for a return to 
the unitary state. 


STRENGTHENING THE INDONESIAN SYMBOLS: 
THE NATIONAL ANTHEM AND THE FLAG 

The deep desires and aspirations of members of the NIT apparatus for a uni- 
tary state of Indonesia were reflected in their persistence in arguing for the 
NIT’s adoption of the Indonesian national anthem and flag. The issue was 
already a hot one at Malino. The conference decided that: 


Regarding the matter of national anthem and flag, it is decided that 
Indonesia Raya can be accepted as the national anthem. It is left to 
each region to determine the time when the national anthem will be 
allowed to be sung in the area concerned. As for the Red and White, 
several regions, such as the Great East and Kalimantan, have not been 
able to accept it as a national symbol. Similarly, South Maluku will 
wait until this is decided by the people’s representative body of the area 
concerned.” 
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Besides economic and political affairs, this issue became a major point of 
discussion in the NIT parliament and during every visit that the NIT pres- 
ident, Tjokorde Gde Rake Sukawati, made to various regions in the NIT. 
During the general assembly of the first NIT parliamentary session on 22 
April 1947, in front of President Sukawati, a number of members of parlia- 
ment insisted that the Indonesian national anthem be sung and the red-and- 
white flag raised throughout the territory of the State of East Indonesia. 
They believed that the acts of singing the anthem and raising the flag would 
encourage peace throughout the archipelago.” 

Van Mook himself never expressed any objection to the demand. He 
merely appealed to the parliamentary delegates to exercise proper and care- 
ful policies regarding the matter in order not to create tension in the com- 
munity.” His appeal was based on the fact that some regions within the NIT 
still could not accept the red-and-white flag as the flag of the State of East 
Indonesia. He also warned against possible internal rifts, which might en- 
danger the existence of the NIT. Therefore, he requested that members of 
parliament have patience in dealing with the ongoing realities and advised 
against making decisions on this matter until national peace was achieved 
and conflicts among groups were solved. 

During the first session of the Provisional Representative Body of the NIT, 
the issue of the anthem and the flag continued to be discussed. As agreed at 
Malino, every region in East Indonesia was free to choose whether or not to 
adopt the national anthem. The progressive faction insisted that the nation- 
al flag was red and white and that it should immediately be mandated in all 
regions within the NIT.” According to Muchtar Luthfi — a member of the 
progressive faction — the Red and White was the national flag that united 
the Indonesian nation.” 

However, the NIT prime minister, Najamuddin Daeng Malewa, in his 
speech during the parliamentary session on 22 April 1947, responded to the 
ongoing debate by asserting that: 


We shall be prudent in making decisions about the flag in order to 
avoid disputes or clashes. Since the guestion of the flag concerns the 
entire nation, it should be decided later when the independent and 
sovereign United States of Indonesia is formed. If there is one group 
who wishes that NIT shall have its own flag, it should be noted that it 
must be approved through a negotiation which considers its relation 
to the national flag.” 


Prime Minister Najamuddin Daeng Malewa giving a speech in Bali concerning the for- 


mation of the Negara Indonesia Timor (NIT), 18 December, 1946. Source: Collection Fotoafdrukken 


Koninklijke Landmacht, NIMH. 


Van Mook approved of Malewas statement, adding that the use of the Red and 
White should be delayed, as it could become a source of conflict. Represent- 
atives from North Maluku and East Borneo agreed with this. Van Mook also 
wanted the Provisional House of Representatives to be notified regarding this 
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postponement.# Several other representatives wanted to adopt the Red and 
White with the addition of a vertical yellow stripe running across or parallel 
to the flagpole. According to Andi Massarappi, this was meant to represent 
each self-governing territory (zelfbestuur). However, Balinese parliamentarian 
1 Gde Panetje rejected this design, insisting that ‘the flag should be red and 
white. There shall be no other colour. Abdurradjab Daeng Massikki, a mem- 
ber from Sulawesi, supported Panetje, urging that the Red and White should 
immediately be raised in every corner of the state. He concluded his statement 
by saying: “Once to Djokdja, always to Djokdja; Once independent, always 
independent. Mohammad Akib from South Sulawesi echoed this demand.” 

While debates at the Malino Conference and during the NIT parliamen- 
tary sessions centred on the flag, the discussions that took place on every 
visit by President Sukawati to the many regions in the NIT focused on the 
Dutch national anthem, the Wilhelmus, and the Indonesian national an- 
them, the Indonesia Raya, which were sung one after the other. When the 
president arrived in Makassar, for instance, he was welcomed warmly by a 
Chinese choir who sang both the Wilhelmus and the Indonesia Raya This 
was also the case in Tanete, Pare-Pare, Pinrang, Sidenreng, Soppeng, Seng- 
kang, Toraja and several other regions that the president visited (Map 7). 
When he visited Lombok accompanied by a large delegation on 20 March 
1947 to plant the NIT Tree of Freedom (Pohon Kemerdekaan NIT), he was 
again greeted by the singing of the Wilhelmus and the Indonesia Raya, fol- 
lowed by other national songs accompanied by traditional gamelan music.” 

The national anthem and the flag had extreme importance in the minds of 
the east Indonesian people. People were willing to fight for them, in and out- 
side parliament. A political report of Residentie Zuid Celebes in May 1947 stat- 
ed that on 17 May 1947, a social organization calling itself the Agency to Sup- 
port War Victims and Family of the Indonesian War of Independence (Badan 
Penolong Korban Keluarga Perjuangan (BPKKP) Kemerdekaan Indonesia) 
was established in Makassar. Joined by approximately 400 former prisoners of 
war released from Japanese detention, the organization put forward a motion 
for the recognition of the Red and White and the Indonesia Raya as the ofh- 
cial flag and anthem. Adnaal Beoma Adilolo, chair of the council of kings of 
Tanah Toraja, Central Sulawesi, added to his demand for recognition of the 
Red and White and the national anthem another demand: that the Great East 
be at the same level as the Republic of Indonesia. Haji Muchtar Luthfi from 
South Sulawesi expressed his concern upon learning that the Indonesia Raya 
had not been allowed to be sung since the Denpasar Conference.” 


Nonetheless, several regions in the Great East and Kalimantan still could 
not accept the Red and White. The King of Bone in South Sulawesi, Andi 
Pabenteng, who was also the head of Hadat Tinggi and a local customary 
leader in South Sulawesi, refused to recognize the Red and White until an 
agreement was achieved in the Inter-Indonesian Conferences held in Yog- 
yakarta and Jakarta.“ These conferences, in Yogyakarta between 20 and 22 
July and in Jakarta from 31 July to 2 August 1949, did indeed eventually end 
the debate. Among the decisions made was one to recognize the red-and- 
white flag, the Indonesia Raya and the Indonesian language (Bahasa Indo- 
nesia) as the official symbols of the United States of Indonesia.” This was 
further officiated by the N1T Ministry of Information with the publication 
of a book entitled Sovereignty (Kedaulatan). With a red-and-white cover, it 
contained elaborations on issues that had been debated in the NIT parlia- 
ment, with chapters on the flag, the anthem and the language." After the 
publication of this book, the anthem and the flag were never a source of 
dispute in NIT parliamentary sessions again. Furthermore, signs of an immi- 
nent return to a unitary state were becoming ever clearer. 


THE RETURN TO A UNITARY STATE: THE 
PEOPLE S MOVEMENT 
Until the early 1950s, objections to the formation of the NIT were barely 
audible among the political elite. The only objection in the early formative 
period of the NIT had been expressed by the religious organization Muham- 
madiyah. During the Malino Conference, the South Sulawesi branch of 
Muhammadiyah organized a congress in Mamajang (Makassar) and issued a 
statement that it supported the Republic of Indonesia." Although detailed 
information regarding the statement is not available, this protest reveals Mu- 
hammadiyah’s political stance against the developing political conditions. 

The general lack of protest in South Sulawesi against the formation of the 
NIT was in contrast to the spirit of nationalism among the people, as seen 
in the various struggles by political organizations and militias. There are at 
least two hypotheses to explain this strange paradox, and both may be cor- 
rect. First, pro-Republican politicians decided to join the NIT as a political 
means to fight for a unitary state of Indonesia. Second, the people of Sulaw- 
esi who had fought for the Republic of Indonesia in various militant groups 
chose to leave Sulawesi for Java to receive military training. 

In any case, the transfer of sovereignty on 27 December 1949 created new 
momentum for Republicans to achieve their goal of disbanding the NIT and 
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returning to a unitary state. The atmosphere can be gauged from a political 
report of the traditional rulers council (Majelis Harian Hadat Tinggi) of 
South Sulawesi in February 1949: 


This is a period of trial in the sense of confirming and filling in the 
independence and sovereignty fully fulfilled at the end of the year. 
Generally, it can be said that this start was successful: public order and 
security are maintained, dangerous incidents can be avoided. 


It helped that several jailed or exiled Republican supporters had now been 
liberated. Andi Jemma (Datu Luwu), Sultan Daeng Raja (Karaeng Gan- 
tarang) and Pojanga Daeng Ngalla (Karaeng Bulukumba), leaders of the 
struggle in South Sulawesi against the NICA in 1946, were warmly welcomed 
and greeted with joy by the people.“ 

The political atmosphere in the early period after the transfer of sover- 
eignty was stable for only a brief interval. Around the end of January 1950, 
various movements and mass protests began taking place calling for the 
dissolution of the NIT. They pressed the cabinet led by J.E. Tatengkeng (27 
December 1949 to 14 March 1950), the first cabinet of the NIT under the 
United States of Indonesia (Republik Indonesia Serikat, RIS), and the cab- 
inet of D.P. Diapari (14 March to 10 May 1950) to take immediate action. 
Between January and May 1950, pro-Republicans took to the streets to de- 
mand the dissolution of the NIT, using demonstrations, public meetings and 
pamphlets. 1 have found no less than 12 pamphlets containing the demand 
for the dissolution of the NIT; perhaps there were more." Between 5 and 7 
February 1950, the freedom fighters who had just been released from Dutch 
prisons organized a conference in Polombangkeng, approximately 30 km 
from Makassar. One outcome was the establishment of the Supporters of In- 
donesian Freedom Fighters (Pengikut Pejuang Republik Indonesia, PPRI). 
Another was a resolution demanding the dissolution of the N1T and the RIS 
and the incorporation of the federal state into the Republic of Indonesia. 
Later, on 16 March 1950, another new republican organization calling itself 
the Association of the Struggle for Indonesian Independence (Gabungan 
Perjuangan Kemerdekaan Indonesia, GAPKI) held a large meeting in Makas- 
sar attended by 12 political parties and mass organizations. This resulted in 
a motion urging the RIS to immediately disband the NIT and to merge it 
into the Republic of Indonesia. On the following day, as many as 200,000 
people marched in a street demonstration in Makassar. Its organizer A.N. 


Hadjarati went into the NIT parliamentary building and handed over the 
motion to the head of parliament, Husain Puang Limboro, to be forwarded 
to the RIS government in Jakarta.” A month later, on 17 April 1950, another 
street action urged the people to break away from the authority, law and the 
government of NIT. Its proclamation stated that the people would defend 
the NIT only as part of the Republic of Indonesia.” 

Yet opposition to the mass protests was equally intense. Many pro-Dutch 
Christian Ambonese were against the dissolution of the NIT and the unifi- 
cation of the archipelago. They argued that the Republic of Indonesia was 
exclusively dominated by Javanese, Muslims and leftist politicians.” On 5 
April 1950, a skirmish broke out between Captain Andi Azis with his com- 
pany of 300 Ambonese KNIL soldiers and the National Military Forces of 
the Republic of the United States of Indonesia (Angkatan Perang Republik 
Indonesia Serikat, APRIS). This later became known as the Andi Azis Inci- 
dent or the Makassar Uprising. It was the beginning of the end for the NIT.” 
The defeat of Andi Azis forced Soumokil,? the initiator of the resistance 
against APRIS, to leave Makassar for Ambon. In Maluku, he continued his 
activism against the unitary state and proclaimed the establishment of the 
Republic of South Maluku in Ambon on 25 April 1950. 

The Makassar Uprising also led to the disbandment of the Diapari Cab- 
inet in April 1950.” This tragically ended Diapari’s political career. He was 
the sole head of the Progressive National Faction. His faction was in coa- 
lition with the Socialist Faction and the People’s Faction led by E.U. Pu- 
pella, all three of which supported the federal government. A motion by 
the people’s faction of Pupella,* supported by the government coalition, 
now alleged that Diapari had been involved in the Makassar Uprising. This 
forced Diapari and several of his cabinet members, as well as supporters of 
the federation, to be detained on the orders of the RIS attorney general.” 
On 10 May 1950, Martinus Putuhena was inaugurated as his replacement by 
the acting president of the NIT, Husain Puang Limboro, and was given the 
authority to form his own cabinet. 

The change led to talks about reunification among delegates from the fed- 
eral government led by Mohammad Hatta, from the N1T led by Sukawati, 
and from the State of East Sumatra led by T. Mansur on 4 and 5 May 1950. 
Afterwards, President Sukawati did not return to Makassar but remained in 
Jakarta” The Putuhena Cabinet was tasked with making preparations for 
the ‘integration of NIT into the unitary Republic of Indonesia in accordance 
with the mandate of the Proclamation of Independence 17 August 1945. 
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His cabinet included prominent pro-Republican politicians such as Lanto 
Daeng Pasewang as minister of internal affairs and Andi Burhanuddin as 
minister of information.” 

Even though the Putuhena Cabinet was fully committed to the Repub- 
lic of Indonesia, the youth grew impatient. This led to increasing tensions. 
Moreover, Ambonese KNIL soldiers were still seen in Makassar even after 
the proclamation of the Republic of South Maluku. This provoked some 
youth groups to attempt to seize weapons from KNIL bases. As a result, be- 
tween 14 and 16 May 1950,” a clash broke out between the youths and KNIL 
soldiers. A similar clash occurred on 5 August 1950, causing a great number 
of casualties, including Muchtar Luthfi. He had been a member of the Pro- 
visional House of Representatives of the NIT and was known as an Islamic 
leader and initiator of the Great Mosque of Makassar." That tragic incident 
is now known as the 5 August Incident (Peristiwa 5 Agustus). 

In the meantime, intensive negotiations towards unification were taking 
place in Jakarta between Mohammad Hatta, the prime minister of the Unit- 
ed States of Indonesia (RIS), and Abdul Halim, the prime minister of the 
Republic of Indonesia.” Eventually, on 15 August 1950, before the Provi- 
sional House of Representative (DPRS) and the Senate in Jakarta, President 
Sukarno proclaimed the Unitary State of the Republic of Indonesia and an- 
nounced the resignation of Prime Minister Hatta of the RIS, together with 
his cabinet.” This was followed by the resignation of Prime Minister Putu- 
hena of the NIT on 16 August 1950 and the disbandment of the NIT House 
of Representatives (Badan Perwakilan Rakyat, BPR).“# Thus, after three and 
a half years in existence, the NIT came to the end of its journey. 


CONCLUSION 

The formation of the NIT as one of the federal states highlights the com- 
plexity of Indonesian history. The NIT became the foundation of the post- 
war Dutch colonial government and simultaneously an experiment for the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands, led in particular by Van Mook, in a Dutch 
attempt to re-establish their colonial power in the Indonesian archipelago. 
However, it is not entirely correct to see the State of East Indonesia as mere- 
ly a Dutch initiative to exercise political power after Indonesia’s proclama- 
tion of independence. The political elites of east Indonesia played a major 
role in its formation, and many of them used the NIT as an effective means 
— given the limited ability of the Republicans to resist Dutch efforts — of 
re-establishing their rule. 


For the educated elites and politicians, the establishment of the NIT went 
beyond nationalist or federalist concerns; for them, it was merely a system 
of governance. Through the NIT, they fought for the unitary state of the 
Republic of Indonesia. In this regard, their demand for the incorporation 
of the Republican red-and-white flag and the national anthem Indonesia 
Raya can be easily understood. These were important symbols for the for- 
mation of the unitary state. However, it is undeniable that there were also 
groups who took advantage of the NIT for their own personal gain, and this 
led them to express strong objections to these symbols and to the goal of a 
unitary state. These differences gave rise to debates and prolonged political 
intrigues, which only ended when the Inter-Indonesian Conference reached 
the decision to incorporate the Indonesia Raya, the Red and White, and the 
Indonesian language as the official anthem, flag and language of the NIT. 

While the elites and politicians fought for a unitary state within the 
structure of the NIT, other groups who could not fight in the parliament 
building took their struggles to the street. They self-organized into various 
mass organizations or militant groups. They held public conferences, large 
meetings and demonstrations; they formulated resolutions and motions; 
and they printed and distributed pamphlets that demanded the immediate 
dissolution of the NIT and the return to the unitary state of the Republic of 
Indonesia. These actions, led by Indonesian freedom fighters, finally paid off 
when President Sukarno announced the dissolution of the RIS and a return 
to the unitary state of the Republic of Indonesia in his speech on 17 August 
1950. Thus, the NIT as a federal state was disbanded, bringing to an end a 
chapter in Indonesian history, one that was filled with dramatic episodes. 
This dissolution of the NIT allowed those who had struggled against the 
Dutch attempt to re-establish their colonial power in the eastern part of 
the Indonesian archipelago to finally put their suffering and trauma behind 
them. 
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The harsher they 
act, the more fuss 


there'll be 


Dynamics of violence in South Sulawesi, 


1945-1950 


ROEL FRAKKING 


“The harsher they act, the more fuss there'll be? Andi Jalanti wrote to his son, 
away fighting the Dutch in South Sulawesi. These words capture the essence 
of the revolution there: endless violence.’ But also that violence was recip- 
rocal and that Indonesian and Dutch violence were inextricably linked. De- 
spite this link, the Indonesian and Dutch historiographies of the Indonesian 


The harbour of Makassar in 1947. After the calamitous crack-down by the Dutch Special 
Forces, the Sulawesi struggle organizations proved resilient. The sea-faring routes to Java 
proved instrumental in re-invigorating the fight against the Dutch, as did routes to for ex- 


ample Kalimantan for acquiring arms. Source: Nationaal Archief, Dienst voor Legercontacten. 
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struggle against Dutch re-occupation between 1945 and 1950 are very differ- 
ent and are rarely connected. Many of the studies that have emerged out of 
both countries have shown reductionist tendencies. One strand of Dutch 
literature, for example, foregrounds political-diplomatic manoeuvrings to 
the detriment of the more local complexities of revolutionary warfare. Such 
approaches focus on attempts by Dutch policymakers, aided by specific In- 
donesian elites, to keep Indonesia under Dutch tutelage in a federal Unit- 
ed States of Indonesia.” Another strand of Dutch literature has firmly em- 
braced the recent ‘violent turn within decolonization studies, with its focus 
on the structural but above all ‘excessive’ or ‘extreme’ violence meted out 
by European army and police forces in Indonesia after 1945 and elsewhere 

Aside from some of its murkier terminologies, this violent turn in the con- 
text of the revolutionary war in Indonesia disproportionately foregrounds 
the application of Dutch violence and seeks out its causes in the colonial 
mindsets of that period, the lawlessness of security forces, discriminatory 
judiciary systems, or the very fog of war itself. This dominance of Dutch vi- 
olence, however, diminishes the role of Indonesian revolutionaries themsel- 
ves as well as that of ordinary people who ultimately shaped the dynamics of 
Indonesias independence movements, refashioning them into extras instead 
of proper actors. In the case of South Sulawesi, the violent turn has often 
meant that scholars have analyzed how Dutch policymakers instigated and 
afterwards whitewashed the massacres of circa 4,950 Indonesians between 
roughly December 1946 and March 1947.4 

What happened after March to the peoples of Sulawesi or their resistance 
movements is often neglected, as is a theorization of mass violence and its 
dynamics that depend on Indonesian input. Indonesian studies of revolu- 
tionary South Sulawesi, by contrast, tend to focus on revolutionaries and 
on specific, so-called ‘struggle organizations” Concentrating on these lat- 
ter groups leads to narratives that tend to inventory the various groups in 
a region and to lionize their exploits. This results in teleological readings 
of the revolution that portray these groups as having one goal in mind: the 
destruction of the Dutch in the name of the Republic. In such studies, eve- 
ryone battled for Indonesia's independence in equal measure, as if driven by 
one singular logic of resistance." 

In an attempt to move away from such flat interpretations of Sulawesi's 
struggle to maintain independence, this chapter deploys a more comprehen- 
sive approach that aims to connect the often-disparate Dutch and Indonesian 
historiographies. As argued above, the Indonesian and Dutch experiences of 


this period in history were in fact intricately linked. Amplifying these link- 
ages shows the complexities of how Buginese, Makassar, Toraja, Javanese and 
Dutch actors in South Sulawesi shaped the events that together constituted 
a revolutionary period. This more comprehensive approach places events and 
actors within the same analytical framework to try and make sense of the lar- 
ge-scale violence meted out by both Indonesians and the Dutch in this period. 

In what follows, this framework is conceptualized as the pursuit of 'per- 
manent security’ by both the forces working for the restoration of Dutch 
power and those that sought to kick out the returning Dutch. The pursuit of 
permanent security describes best how the often paranoid Dutch and Repu- 
blican quests to achieve their respective end-goals necessitated the aggressi- 
ve destruction of all immediate and future threats to those goals, which led 
to security-enhancing activities such as the so-called ‘pacification’ of areas, 
programmes that devolved into wholesale and sustained destruction” The 
objective of such activity was not only to assert one’s authority but also to 
attack and destroy the opponents’ legitimacy. And in the process, both sides 
were transformed. Affirming their fantasies of being liberators, the Dutch 
tried to transform themselves into the rightful owners of Indonesia, return- 
ing to protect Indonesia from itself. In turn, Indonesians fighting for inde- 
pendence became powerbrokers in their own right, destroying in the name 
of independence. They began to believe that all things colonial needed to be 
violently encountered, including suspect or disloyal Indonesians.‘ 

Naturally, the discussion here is informed — implicitly or explicitly — by 
very common causes of violence during a period of revolution. Among them 
are, indeed, the elements mentioned above such as lawlessness. But the over- 
all notion of ‘permanent security’ allows the analysis to also include shifting 
alliances, the consequences at the local level of Dutch-Indonesian politi- 
cal and military agreements such as Linggarjati (1947) or Renville (1948), 
and the need for security forces to work towards an end-goal that had to 
be enforced by violence in contexts where possibilities for de-escalation or 
cooperation had radically dwindled. Lastly, the impossibility of separating 
foe from friend — and, indeed, the unwillingness within the armed forces to 
do so — strongly influenced the intensity of violence. Apart from these ele- 
ments, this chapter focuses on a larger common driver: the need shared by 
both sides of the (highly artificial) colonial divide to eliminate the choices 
available to the other side of that divide. 

Overall, force became a means to deal with the high levels of insecurity 
that informed the context of revolutionary war. This insecurity stemmed 
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from the constant threats that each side perceived were being posed to its 
legitimacy and authority. Political and/or military resistance — both real and 
perceived — had to be eradicated to allow for the authority and legitimacy 
of one or the other side to take hold. Dutch and Republican authority and 
legitimacy could not co-exist in any given location. 

Given that the elimination of insecurity and the establishment of one's 
authority at the cost of another's were paramount in the war-fighting menta- 
lities in Indonesia, it makes sense that ‘Republican’ and ‘Dutch’ behaviours 
and the rationales they used closely resembled each other. General Abdul 
Harris Nasution’s assertion that ‘[a]ll civilians of Indonesia who cooperate 
with the enemy shall be considered traitors' mirrored the Dutch way of thin- 
king” This transformed the Tocals' into potential traitors. Where enemies 
could not be distinguished from supporters and ‘fake identities’ abounded, 
‘producing “real” |...) enemies out of the uncertainty posed by thousands of 
possible secret agents seems to call forth a special order of rage, brutality, 
and systematicity. Torture, killing and incarceration ‘restore[d] the validity 
of somatic markers of “otherness” upon which the empire rested.” Violence 
served to scrub out ‘uncertainty [and] treachery’ in favour of ‘purity’: ri- 
gor mortis fixed bodies and their identities into place, either as vanquished 
enemies or as martyred comrades-in-arms. One step below the totality of 
killing was the threat of the transformative powers of ‘pain and demoraliza- 
tion’ that villagers faced, which ‘[inscribed] state [or insurgent] power into 
the body’. Violence, then, forced communities to declare their support for 
either the Indonesian or the Dutch cause." Permanent security fostered a 
‘culture of violence’ and ‘societies of enmity, wherein violent humiliations 
supposedly separated good from bad.” 

The notion that Republican and Dutch policymakers and fighters stro- 
ve to enforce certainty in highly ambiguous contexts and used violence to 
do so explains key characteristics of the South Sulawesi revolution that this 
chapter will touch upon. First and foremost, it explains the Dutch and Indo- 
nesian forays into the interior as attempts to claim ownership over commu- 
nities. Second, the search for absolutes shows why attempts at co-operation 
between Indonesian and Dutch leaders — initiated by people such as the 
Republican moderate Dr Gerungan Saul Samuel Jacob Ratulangi or local 
kings (raja) — quickly collapsed due to mutual distrust. Third, this distrust 
affected local communities as well. Nationalist and Dutch forces therefore 
subjected these people to high levels of violence to enforce compliance and 
to ensure that local communities were no longer able to divide their support 


between the two sides. Violence, in other words, was a means to win the 
support of local communities: they had nowhere to turn for shelter, security 
or food. Where one authority held sway convincingly, villagers chose that 
authority — at least in terms of their outward behaviour.” 

As a final introductory remark, it must be noted that the analysis below 
does not equate Dutch violence with Republican violence. Indonesian figh- 
ters tried to overthrow an unjust and unwanted racist and predatory regi- 
me, after all. Far from delegitimizing revolution, the analysis is based on the 
idea that historians have not taken the revulsion of violence as their starting 
point often enough, including violence’s own internal, bloody logic. To the 
Dutch, violence was the means to a restoration of their power; for their In- 
donesian opponents, the desire for what they considered a just peace was 
often stronger than the desire for life itself. 


REQUESTING RECOGNITION OF THE 

REPUBLIC 

For Sukarno and other long-time nationalists, their conviction of the need 
to fight for independence had reached a pinnacle decades before the procla- 
mation of independence on 17 August 1945. Three years earlier, the Japanese 
conquest of Indonesia had fatally exposed ‘the weakness and hollowness’ of 
Dutch rule. In the midst of sustained cruelty during the Japanese colonial 
rule, the old roots of Indonesian nationalism kept growing.“ When ‘vigor- 
ous nationalistic speeches’ and the ‘appointment of nationalists’ were finally 
allowed by the Japanese in 1944, Sukarno and others raised the ‘national 
consciousness... to the highest level." In April 1945, Sukarno visited Makass- 
ar, South Sulawesi. With the Indonesian red-and-white flag fluttering every- 
where, he spoke of independence. His words resonated widely. As one 
commentator later wrote, the people had grown tired of false promises of 
prosperity under Dutch tutelage.” As the 1946 Republican Political Man- 
ifesto stated, the proklamasi constituted the apogee of Indonesian national 
consciousness. The Dutch did not have the ‘moral right’ to return as if they 
had not been ousted in 1942." 

Dutch policymakers thought differently. Under the wing of Australian, 
British and Commonwealth troops, Dutch administrators and troops retur- 
ned to what they still considered to be the Netherlands East Indies. In fan- 
ning out into the archipelago, reuniting with soldiers of the Royal Nether- 
lands East Indies Army (Koninklijk Nederlands-Indisch Leger, KNIL), they 
were dismissing the Republican Ministry of Foreign Affairs’ exhortation 
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that a “Dutch military [invasion] in Indonesia means a violation of the 
sovereignty of the Republic. In Makassar, officials of the Netherlands Indies 
Civil Administration (NICA) soon shed their military uniforms to resume 
their duties as civil servants, after having been reinstated for all intents and 
purposes by Australian troops in 1945.” 

Compared to Java or Sumatra, the nationalist movement in South Sula- 
wesi got off to a slower start, although it was never absent.” The Japanese 
Naval Administration did not allow the nationalists to organize anything 
substantial, although the movement certainly did constitute more than what 
one Dutch commentator disdainfully described as a group of ‘epileptic old 
women. In the 1940s, older nationalist leaders such as Najamuddin Daeng 
Malewa joined younger ones like Manai Sophiaan. It was only in 1945, ho- 
wever, with the Japanese war effort faltering, that the nationalist movement 
was able to truly grow, helped along to some extent by the Pewarta Selebes 
newspaper (later Suara Selebes) where Sophiaan worked. 

The emergence of the nationalist organization known as Source of the 
People’s Blood (Sumber Darah Rakyat, or Sudara) in Makassar in June 1945 
had more of an effect. Its chairman, Andi Mappanjukki, the influential Raja 
of Bone, leaned on his nationalist credentials born from his heroic last stand 
against the Dutch in 1905. Daeng Malewa joined him and was appointed 
mayor of Makassar in May 1945. In addition, two nationalists from outside 
South Sulawesi, with some 40 followers in tow, had already been promoting 
the nationalist message as advisors to the Japanese naval authorities. They 
were Tadjuddin Noor, who was from South Borneo, and Sam Ratulangi, a 
Minahassan mathematician who soon came to dominate Sudara.” In Au- 
gust, just days after independence, the Jakarta-based Indonesian Indepen- 
dence Preparatory Committee (Panitia Persiapan Kemerdekaan Indonesia) 
appointed Ratulangi as the Republican governor of Sulawesi.” 

Important local nationalists, among them Daeng Malewa, Sophiaan, 
Noor and various aristocrats, welcomed Ratulangi upon his return from 
Java to Sulawesi. His delegation delivered a declaration that it would “de- 
fend every inch of Indonesia against the greed of our enemies who want 
to re-colonize our country. Despite his strong words, Ratulangi proceeded 
with caution. He was unsure of support from aristocrats and local nationa- 
lists, and he also feared that the incoming Allied Forces would take revenge 
on him for having worked with the Japanese, a fear he shared with Sophi- 
aan. Moreover, he felt Sulawesi could not be defended against the Allies. As 
Ratulangi prevaricated, Sudara took the initiative, increasingly acting like a 


government. Its members established a Bureau of General Affairs and, with 
Tadjuddin Noor at its helm, a Bureau of Economic Affairs. Sudara reconsti- 
tuted itself as the Partai Nasional Indonesia (PNI) in February 1946 under 
Noor, fully embracing the idea of merdeka (freedom). Sophiaan’s associate 
Andi Mattalatta, meanwhile, gathered together some 3,000 revolutionized 
youths (pemuda) from various Japanese-sponsored militias. Against Japa- 
nese orders, they disseminated news of the proclamation of independence 
deep into the interior of South Sulawesi. 

By September, some 25 pemuda groups were operating in Makassar.” The 
next month, the PNI received support from another Sudara heir: the Cent- 
re for People’s Security (Badan Pusat Keselamatan Rakyat, BPKR; renamed 
Pusat Keselamatan Rakyat Sulawesi, PKRS, in February 1946). This umbrel- 
la organization acted as a kind of ‘brain trust’ for Ratulangi’s gubernato- 
rial office.“ Two months to the day after independence, a petition to the 
United Nations was signed by 391 rajas, higher officials and those heading 
religious, political and social groups from Makassar, Palopo, Watampone, 
Rappang, Sidenreng and elsewhere (Map 7). They appealed to the United 
Nations to respect the people’s wish for independence and to ‘acknowledge’ 
the Republic of Indonesia. The Dutch had deprived the Indonesian people 
of ‘sovereignty and selfgovernment [sic]’ for long enough, they argued, and 
the Republic’s functioning administration assured proper governance.” 


BONTHAIN HIGH JINKS: THE RACE FROM 
MAKASSAR 

The Dutch civil servant H.J. Koerts and his associates were shocked upon 
their return to Makassar by the extent of these nationalist activities. They 
discovered that actual power lay with an ‘independent Indonesian Govern- 
ment.” Denying the sincerity of the proklamasi and acting on the basis of 
ingrained feelings of paternalism and racial superiority, the returning Dutch 
civil servants tried to counter the increasing influence of the PKRS and PNI 
offices.” In October 1945, Australian troops paved the way for this by oc- 
cupying Pare-Pare, Sungguminassa, Maros, Bonthain and Watampone.” 
Koerts, a colonial reactionary, made it his mission to undo the ‘rotten’ an- 
ti-Dutch atmosphere in Makassar.” Aided by his Indonesian subordinates 
— old friends, as he called them — he retook the radio station, cancelled the 
Japanese-sponsored Suara Selebes newspaper in favour of two pro-Dutch 
newspapers, and operationalized the Residential Office. A list of ‘collabo- 
rators and spies’ was drafted (but ultimately unused), and the Japanese-in- 
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stalled Muslim organization Jamiyah Islamiyah was approached for poten- 
tial collaboration. Koerts also oversaw the dissemination of pamphlets that 
informed people that Makassar was once more under Dutch rule.” 

Dutch civil servants fanned out from their posts to re-establish Dutch 
rule, casting themselves as heroic ruffians. Assistant Resident Maarten Ped- 
demors had his Australian protectors beat up Japanese soldiers in the crow- 
ded centre of Pare-Pare. Translating the Australian commander’s speech, 
Peddemors told onlookers that the Australians would protect them until 
the ‘Dutch army’ could return. Elsewhere, he publicly burned stacks of Japa- 
nese currency. By his own account, this approach ensured that a semblance 
of ‘order’ was soon re-established.” In the meantime, Koerts was actively 
garnering support everywhere. With three Indonesian officials, including a 
local senior hadat law litigator, he visited the septuagenarian Mangi Mangi 
Karaeng Bontonompo of Gowa. In his report, Koerts boasted how the ka- 
raeng, an erstwhile advisor of Sudara, had changed his tune. The karaeng 
was even willing, Koerts averred, to trek north to ‘talk sense’ into his cousin 
the Arumpone of Bone so that he, too, would cooperate with the Dutch.” 
Koerts then travelled to Bonthain, as the karaeng there, Andi Manappiang, 
had told him over the phone earlier that he now supported the Republic. 
He called upon the Australians in Makassar for help. From Makassar, the 
Australian command sent armed KNIL soldiers and two administrators who 
scared off the local nationalists the next day. Koerts looked back on these 
‘high jinks’ with more than a small measure of pride. 

Controller J.J. Wesseling and Assistant-Resident L.A. Emanuel travelled 
with the Australian 16" Battalion to Watampone, the capital of the Bone 
District, to bring the Autonomous Councils (Zelfbesturen) of Bone, Wajo 
and Soppeng back under Dutch control. Wesseling and Emanuel too placed 
little stock in nationalist aspirations, claiming that in a mere month they had 
succeeded in changing the local population’s aloofness into ‘an official decla- 
ration [of cooperation] by the entire autonomous council of Bone’ And yet, 
everywhere they went, they were confronted by the emergent spirit of the 
Republic. Royal rulers refused to show their faces. Dutch officials encounte- 
red pemuda sporting red-and-white insignias, their badik (a type of Bugine- 
se dagger) drawn. Other onlookers displayed red-and-white flags, shouting 
‘Long live the Republic!” One local district head dryly remarked that matters 
had been running quite smoothly without Dutch interference. Although lo- 
cal officials everywhere seemed cooperative, mostly without repercussions, in 
Watampone, nationalists killed two local workers for offering their services 


to the Australians. Watampones rulers received threatening letters. As Ratu- 
langi and the PKRS's nimble propagandist Lanto Daeng Pasewang followed 
the Dutch-Australian team closely, anti-Dutch propaganda found its way 
into many Sulawesi hands. 

Regardless, Emanuel, Wesseling and the Australians doubled down. They 
told Bones entire Autonomous Council on 17 November that the Allies did 
not recognize the Republic. They forbade the flying of red-and-white flags, 
and the ‘unreliable’ Ratulangi was to be ostracized. Bone’s Arumpone, the 
same Andi Mappanjukki who had chaired Sudara, initially said that only 
a direct order could sway him to cooperate with the Dutch. His mind was 
changed after intensive pressure from the Australians. Early in December, 
Andi Mappanjuki publicly delivered a formal statement of cooperation, as 
did the Datu of Luwu (north of the Bone district), the Datu of Soppeng and 
several district heads.” 

In those last months of 1945, in other words, nationalists and Dutch ad- 
ministrators alike raced into the interior soliciting compliance. The Dutch 
sought a restoration of power, while the fledgling nationalist organization 
needed support to ‘defend its sovereignty; as there was, in their own words, 
‘no central government.’ The nationalists had the advantage, for they found 
people very willing and had had a head start before the arrival of Allied 
troops and Dutch administrators. People started whispering ‘independen- 
ce’ within days after the Japanese surrender.” Across South Sulawesi, com- 
munities met to discuss how to position themselves, and aristocratic envoys 
travelled widely to circulate the proklamasi. In May 1945, Watampone had 
seen Andi Mappanjukki with the Datu of Luwu, Andi Jemma, declare war 
on the Allies — an entirely different meeting from the one Emanuel and 
Wesseling convened later. In Luwu itself, a highly ranked Japanese police 
official named Sakata had already in August 1945 motivated the sons of local 
rulers, including Jemma’s son Andi Makulua, to start a militarized youth 
organization for the national cause. 

Before long, Andi Makulua controlled the movement and contacted Ra- 
tulangi in Makassar. With the latter’s permission, Makulua and his compa- 
triots opened a PNI chapter in Palopo.” Mappanjuki’s sons, Andi Pangeran 
and Abdullah Bau Massepe, the Datu of Suppa, had already been installed 
by the Japanese as high-echelon administrators in Bone and Pare-Pare, 
respectively, and were rallying people behind the nationalist movement.*° 
When Dutch administrators summoned the Datu of Suppa after the Japa- 
nese defeat, the latter refused to show up, claiming to be sick, and bluntly 
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relaying the message that he had opted for the Republic." On 23 November, 
Karaeng Daeng Ngalle asked the heads of Polombangkeng and four sur- 
rounding districts to oppose the Dutch restoration of power and to hide the 
rice supplies.* 

Anti-Dutch stances were spreading, also among the heads of the most 
powerful Autonomous Councils in South Sulawesi.” On 30 December, a 
conference of rajas, political leaders and local customary leaders decided 
on a temporary administration that included power-sharing between Sula- 
wesi leaders and the Commanding Officers of the NICA (CONICA).** Three 
months later, however, South Sulawesi’s branch of the Republic’s Central 
Indonesian National Committee (Komite Nasional Indonesia Daerah Su- 
lawesi) went against that decision, calling on people to evade Dutch taxes, 
which, they argued, were ‘unlawful.* Wesseling and Emanuel, meanwhile, 
began to feel increasingly outwitted by Ratulangi and nationalist propa- 
gandists.* Pemuda from Makassar had presented Ratulangi’s message of 
resistance to the Karaeng Pajonga Daeng Ngalle. This message meshed ne- 
atly with Ngalle’s own thoughts. He and his brothers already nursed older 
grievances against the Dutch.” In Enrekang, Ratulangi himself spoke to pe- 
muda gatherings in December 1945 that operated under Ratulangi’s PKRS. 
Meanwhile, the Police Chief of Enrekang, Abdurrachman, responded to 
revolutionary exhortations from Pare-Pare by founding yet another struggle 
group. Allied to Ratulangi, they swore to lay down their lives fighting the 
NICA. Others travelled to Makassar to see Ratulangi, such as Haji Saidde 
from Palopo. On his return, Saidde established PNI offices and helped set up 
the Pemuda Republik Indonesia (PRI, Youth of the Republic of Indonesia). 
Around Mandar, Aje Mea acted as Ratulangi’s spokesperson. Inside Makas- 
sar, Ratulangi’s position was now solid.“ 

As the proliferation of pemuda groups and the increasing number of 
individual organizers cooperating with Ratulangi suggests, the nationa- 
list movement also took hold among ‘ordinary’ people. Not for nothing 
did the elite PKRS and the Komite Nasional — as well as, later, Republi- 
can troops — focus their activities on them.” The pKRs’s February 1946 
resolution underlined people’s growing hatred of the NICA as a destruc- 
tive and destabilizing force»? In South Sulawesi and beyond, even sports 
clubs became anti-NICA.” The xv Infantry Battalion of the KNIL received 
a lukewarm reception in Pare-Pare. They had to contend with active an- 
ti-Dutch attitudes, as local elites’ mentalities of resistance had crossed class 
barriers to take hold among their followers. Clearly, this went far beyond 


the opportunism of ordinary criminals that Dutch officials often claimed 
was the root of the nationalist movement.” In 1946, the PNI had tens of 
thousands of members across South Sulawesi. Other revolutionary parties 
boasted nearly 50,000 additional members.“ In Sulawesi, as elsewhere in 
Indonesia, the combination of careful planning, spontaneity and passion 
made for a powerful force indeed.” 


SWIMMING IN A SEA OF BLOOD’: WAR 
AGAINST THE PEOPLE OF SOUTH SULAWESI 
South Sulawesi was being carved up into Dutch and nationalist spheres of 
influence that often overlapped. Ratulangi’s group argued that the national- 
ist movement governed with the people’s mandate and that the Dutch were 
mistaken if they thought they could restore their pre-1942 rule Koerts, 
in turn, belittled nationalists for denying that ‘1905, when Dutch rule over 
Sulawesi had supposedly been finalized, had happened.” Such thinking, 
Koerts claimed, ran counter to reality: according to him, no less than 90 
percent of traders, old-guard Indonesian civil servants and farmers both in 
Sulawesi and beyond viewed ‘the movement’ with passivity or even outright 
hostility’ 

How could both camps entertain similar yet mutually exclusive ideas 
about local support? Thinking in terms of zero-sum solutions and fantasies 
of permanent security dictated that controlling the common people was in- 
dispensable in any attempt to beat the enemy in protracted warfare. Mao Tse 
Tung’s dictum that ‘[m]obilization of the common people throughout the 
country will create a vast sea in which to drown the enemy’ applied to both 
the Dutch and Indonesian endeavours in South Sulawesi as well.” Within 
the spaces of claimed governance that were thus created, locals from all sta- 
tions in life were forced to orient and reorient themselves. 

Both nationalist and Dutch troops tried to achieve control through the 
application of violence. Violence was remarkably suited to the objective of 
controlling populations: its systematic application transformed those sub- 
jected to violence into supporters who provided everything from intelli- 
gence and food to manpower and acquiescence. Those killed were forever 
the enemy. The ability of violence to make people fall in line and declare 
themselves supporters, in other words, solved the conundrum of having to 
operate based on incomplete information. Violence mobilized people into 
action and support, regardless of their actual wishes.“ The next sections of 
this chapter contend that, through the application of mass violence, the war- 
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Radio Indonesië’ housed in Studio Makassar was among the buildings hotly contested dur- 


ing the early revolution in South Sulawesi. Source: Nationaal Archief, Dienst voor Legercontacten. 


ring parties deliberately diminished the room for manoeuvre available to 
opponents and supporters alike so as to enforce cooperation. 

Commentators often claim that the violence intensified as the revoluti- 
onary war in Indonesia developed.” For those subjected to this violence, 
such debates about the intensity of violence often were purely academic. To 
the victims — and, perhaps, the perpetrators as well — differences between 
‘moderate’ or ‘intense’ or ‘extreme’ violence did not matter much. Dutch 
soldiers were quick to resort to shooting prisoners on the roadside and tor- 
turing others with electricity.” Mutually exclusive and unaltering points of 
view drove this dynamic. Lahade, one of Sulawesi’s premier fighters, con- 
firmed this in one of his radio broadcasts. He called on his “brothers and 
sisters’ to rid themselves of ‘the slave spirit that the Dutch and the Japanese 
delicately nurtured’. ‘[D]estruction, Lahade exhorted, was preferable over 
‘slavery. Dutch points of view were similarly emphatic, as evinced by the 
following note by Koerts from 1945: “Sukarno movement = prohibit.“ 

On 2 October 1945, members of the reconstituted KNIL in Makassar, 
some 500 in number, indiscriminately fired on Indonesians displaying the 
red-and-white flag. This sparked off a spiral of tit-for-tat violence that went 
on for years. Pemuda soon began to commit reprisal killings of Ambonese 


and Dutch troops they encountered in the city. On 13 October, Ambonese 
soldiers again shot ‘haphazardly’ into Indonesian crowds, callously killing or 
wounding Chinese and Australian onlookers. Two days later, another inci- 
dent resulted in 32 people killed or wounded. At dawn on 28 October, high 
schoolers and members of the “Barisan Berani Mati (Dare to Die’) group 
had had enough of Ratulangi’s passivity and tried to rid themselves of him 
while also taking over Makassar’s police station, two radio studios, the Hotel 
Empress hosting NICA officials, and the CONICA office. Ratulangi escaped, 
and Makassar’s pemuda dispersed. Still, violence had spread beyond Makas- 

ar.“ In October, revolutionary violence, said Dutch reports, had claimed 
some 50 to 60 Ambonese men, women and children. In retaliation, Am- 


Makassar in turmoil, December 1946, like so many other cities across Indonesia. Source: Natio- 


naal Archief, Dienst voor Legercontacten. 
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bonese soldiers ‘dispatched’ several nationalists.” Without a trace of irony, 
Dutch reports blamed the Japanese for having fomented hatred between the 
Ambonese, Indonesians and other communities.“ 

Invariably, the immediate and systematic Dutch modus operandi of vio- 
lence, including its disdain for people and their wishes, drove people to move 
beyond merely founding various organizations and towards actual resistan- 
ce.? In Bua in Luwu Regency, at least one KNIL soldier and two Indonesians 
working for the NICA were killed by local youths in December 1945.” Incen- 
sed, KNIL units with local ‘accomplices’ frequently visited Bua looking for 
their attackers. When KNIL soldiers entered a mosque and abused its guard 
who prevented them from tearing up a Quran, their brazenness galvanized 
Buas incensed villagers. The local pemuda issued an ultimatum to the KNIL, 
which in turn countered with its own. Within days, heavy clashes ensued.” 
Elsewhere in Luwu, Kasim, the head of the Republican local offices, also 
reacted to the NICA’ intrusion. Together with ex-KNIL soldiers, he barred 
the NICA and Australians from entering the town of Barru in November 
1945, claiming that it was a Republican area now. Some 1,500 people then 
attacked Lieutenant Boom and his ‘bodyguards; killing two of his party and 
capturing another two and taking their weapons. After negotiations with 
the Allies on 1 December, Kasim and another Republican leader, Andi Map- 


A photographer of the ‘Netherlands Indies 
Government Information Service’ (NIGIS) 
Jetishizes an Indonesian girl after having 
given her a sten gun and having placed her 
on the hood of a car in 1945, not long after 
the Japanese surrender in the Pacific. Source: 


Collection Losse Fotografische Objecten, NIMH. 
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panjompa, agreed to hand Lieutenant Boom over. Afterwards, the Allies did 
not dare bring up further disarmament of the local pemuda again?” 

With the need for protection and defence against roving Dutch teams 
glaringly obvious, ad hoc groups of pemuda known collectively as Pemuda 
Republik Indonesia (PRI) started coordinating their activities”? Local stan- 
ding or familial ties were used to form veritable resistance networks, often 
with Makassar as the central hub.” Insurgent groups consolidated themsel- 
ves more robustly, and increased their striking power.” They armed themsel- 
ves by hoarding and stealing weapons,” and they inserted themselves into 
black markets to barter rice that was often ill-gotten— destined for general 
distribution and in short supply — for guns.” A PNI-funded cooperative as- 
sumed the dual function of sailing to Kalimantan for weapons procurement 
and, in Sulawesi, building up rice supplies to feed the underground?" 

Locally, these networks of resistance functioned as governments. Andi 
Pawilloi, the Pabicara (customary office-bearer) of Pinrang, joined Mapan- 
jukki and his son Abdul Baoe Masepe to allocate resistance tasks across Pa- 
re-Pare, Suppa, Pinrang and Sidenreng. They called themselves the “Three 
Stars. Ngalle, his four brothers and their sons operated the Bajeng Centi- 
pede militia (Lipan Bajeng, LB) based in Polombangkeng,” In a notice is- 
sued to the people, LB declared its goal to be independence, defending the 
Indonesian unitary state — thereby opposing the Dutch federal plan — and 
‘showing the international world that we, the Indonesian people of Celebes 
[Sulawesi], do not recognize Dutch authority? In December 1946, three 
LB executives decided that the LB in Bajeng would operate as the Prepara- 
tory Committee for the Establishment of the Republican Government in 
Celebes [sic]. 

Another struggle group, the Secret Islamic Youth Service (Kebaktian Ra- 
hasia Islam Muda, KRIS-M) from West Sulawesi, joined the fray in October 
1945. It was based in Balanipa and was led by a female leader named Mara- 
dia Tobaine Depu. Emissaries of KRIS-M soon reached Makassar, Mandalle, 
Bonthain and Maros. Their aim was to raise 7,500 fighters.” From Suppa, figh- 
ters left for Balanipa to support the KRIS-M.® The Indonesian People’s Service 
Sulawesi (Kebaktian Rakyat Indonesia Sulawesi, KRIS), an organization first 
set up in Jakarta by Ratulangi’s daughter, began streamlining the resistance 
around Suppa in July 1945. At the same time, the KRIS maintained ties to 
its Yogyakarta headquarters through Manai Sophiaan. Mappanjuki’s cousin, 
Tahir Daeng Tompo, led the KRIS-Suppa; its influence soon reached Majene 
and Soppeng. He furthermore brought another Sophiaan-inspired group, the 
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Indonesian National Youth Centre (Pusat Pemuda Nasional Indonesia, PPNI) 
into the Lipan Bajeng’s fold. The KRIS, too, acted as a government: its Makas- 
sar ‘resistance headquarters’ operated as an information and intelligence ser- 
vice. Around the city, at least five kampongs (villages) aligned with the KRIS. 
Internal correspondence spoke of 12,000 members and a budget to match.4 

The revolutionary leaders understood that despite their interconnected- 
ness, groups operating horizontally needed vertical integration.” Conve- 
ning in Polombangkeng in July 1946, the leaders of the LB, the KRIS-M, the 
PPNI and other groups therefore decided to unite some 14 South Sulawesi 
resistance organizations under the People’s Rebel Army Sulawesi (Laskar 
Pemberontak Rakyat Indonesia Sulawesi, LAPRIS). With half the LAPRIS 
subsidiaries existing largely on paper alone, the conveners decided to quic- 
kly recruit some 1,000 fighters and train them in scorched-earth tactics, 
in unmasking enemy spies, and in sabotage." The actions taken by LAPRIS 
to frustrate Dutch governance bore fruit almost immediately. A February 
1946 attack on Pare-Pare City, for instance, had already cemented the revo- 
lutionary pedigree of the leader of the KRIs-Suppa, Tompo.” Andi Tjam- 
mi, under the influence of the “Three Stars’ and connected to LAPRIS by 
way of Andi Selle’s Indonesian People’s Rebel Front (Barisan Pemberon- 
tak Rakyat Indonesia, BPRI), directed his own group, the Ganggawa Rebel 
Front (Barisan Pemberontak Ganggawa). It attacked Rappang to the north 
of Pare-Pare on three consecutive nights in August. Crowds of between 
800 and 3,000 people provided support during the raid.** Already on 22 
January 1946, the city of Palopo had come under sustained attack when a 
core of 50 well-trained fighters from Kolaka held the ‘entire city’ together 
with at least 400 additional participants. Out ‘hunting, the Dutch-appoin- 
ted autonomous ruler of Palopo had fled the scene. Bonthain buzzed with 
rumours about looming attacks as well.” By October, roving LB groups, 
partially in uniform and brandishing automatic weapons, graduated to 
attacking Dutch military convoys. Around that time, fighters slowly en- 
circled the centre of Dutch power, Makassar, while spies operated within 
governmental services.” 

At this juncture, struggle organizations began violently separating those 
who supported the revolution from those who did not. The January attack 
on Palopo left 40 ‘pro-Ned. Indonesiers’ dead. One of Palopo’s autonomous 
rulers was killed for non-participation.” Villagers in Rappang, Pinrang 
and Sidenreng were targeted for not being PNI members. Survivors ques- 
tioned by Dutch officials either refused to divulge information about their 


attackers or fled.” Those who had witnessed and lived through the attacks 
thought twice before cooperating with the Dutch. The Lipan killed villa- 
ge heads, police and government officials they believed were disloyal. The 
Laskar Pemberontak Turatea (LAPTUR), a combat group based in Turatea 
consisting of pemuda from around Bangkala, Binamu and Arungkeke, also 
set its sights on villagers. Well into 1947, Said Daeng Sila and other leaders 
directed mass killings of so-called NICA sympathisers or ‘spies. The reports 
drawn up by LAPTUR after such actions claimed that villagers had given its 
fighters consent to kill the traitors; elsewhere, fighters encouraged villagers 
to do so themselves.” While the Dutch considered these acts unjustified 
murder, LAPTUR viewed them as deeds that furthered the revolution by 
weeding out its enemies. 

Meanwhile, increases in Dutch troop numbers exacerbated their own 
tendency to undertake violent zero-sum solutions. The Dutch continued 
to adamantly dismiss the ‘latent longing for liberation from foreign rule 
[...] present among the masses.°t Consequently, the PNI chapters that the 
Dutch troops and administrators encountered did not in their view consti- 
tute a legitimate expression of nationalism. Dutch officials explained away 
the fact that PNI membership numbers had soared by claiming that people 
only signed on to safeguard themselves from robbery and murder.” In Sep- 
tember 1946, Dutch officials banned the PNI and its subsidiaries, driving 
nationalists further underground.” By doing so, they drove moderates into 
the arms of the more militant-minded. Simultaneously talking to and orga- 
nizing against the Dutch, as for example the ruler of Gowa had attempted in 
1945, became increasingly difficult.” Well before the pNTs ban, however, the 
chief officers of the N1cA had burned their bridges to all moderate voices, 
having already petitioned the Australians in November 1945 for Ratulangi's 
removal. They did so despite Ratulangi’s willingness to assert his influence 
against ‘lawlessness’ in conjunction with the Dutch. Five months later, when 
they were in charge, the Dutch forcefully removed Ratulangi and exiled him 
to New Guinea. He had continued to rally rajas and armed pemuda while 
promoting a non-NICA government. It must be noted here that it was the 
Australians who had suggested that Ratulangi pursue the establishment of a 
non-NICA government.” 

Dutch policies not only turned moderates away, their one-dimensional 
focus on obtaining a position of authority and power also transformed or- 
dinary people into active participants in the revolution. When 250 locals 
stormed a Dutch post shouting merdeka, they deliberately targeted the lar- 
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ge guantities of foodstuff [and] textile blankets the Dutch had kept stored 
there. Facing only spears, lances and Buginese daggers, the Dutch nonet- 
heless shot dead 15 protesters.”” Mass arrests, often without actionable evi- 
dence, taught many Sulawesians to hate the Dutch. Once freed, they imme- 
diately ‘joined the resistance fighters."°° Survivors of direct Dutch military 
action equally nursed feelings of revenge.” Undoubtedly, revolutionaries 
such as Andi Selle made use of such feelings of resentment to build up the 
BPRI after the PNI had been banned. Likewise, Wolter Mongisidi was able to 
establish the LAPRIS around the same time." 

Although Dutch reports dismissed the Republican killing of civilians as 
“terrorist activity, they recognized its purpose all the same. Across Indonesia, 
fighters chose highly visual methods to instil fear and compliance.” In res- 
ponse, Dutch civil-military authorities unleashed ‘counter-terror’ measures of 
their own that were often directed at civilians."** Australian troops had done 
the same, and according to Indonesian sources, they detained, kidnapped and 
murdered ‘in the dark." Brigadier Frederick Oliver Chilton forbade demon- 
strations and unofficial uniforms; suspected saboteurs or those carrying arms 
could be shot where they stood.“ The Dutch adopted the same practices. The 
State of War and Siege declared for Bonthain, Makassar, Mandar and Pare-Pare 
on 11 December 1946 did not cover executions without due process, but seman- 
tic finessing soon ensured that any act of resistance was simply categorized as 
combat, whereby anyone could be shot ‘unless they could be made prisoner of 
war without risk” 

Under such lawless circumstances, life in Sulawesi became ‘hell. Writing 
to his son, Andi Jalanti blamed the violence on ‘the Dutch [S]atans and 
[...] our own countrymen, who commit betrayal’ by aiding the Dutch. Still, 
Jalanti went on, people would keep struggling until Sulawesi ‘had become 
such a mess, that the Dutch with their henchmen finally can no longer keep 
order.” He was right, and when this ‘mess’ had made South Sulawesi un- 
governable in Dutch eyes, the latter sent for Captain R. Westerling and his 
Special Troops Corps (Korps Speciale Troepen, KsT). They arrived in De- 
cember 1946 supposedly to ‘pacify the environs of Makassar and break the 
reign of terror’ that the insurgent groups had unleashed. He and a limited 
number of KST officers — and later some KNIL and police troops — were 
given the right to dispense summary justice (standrecht), by which ‘persons, 
guilty of grave terror crimes [sic] could be executed on the spot by way of [a] 
sped-up procedure. Dutch high officials maintained that local intelligence, 
spies and the help of the public would ensure that the summary justice was 


precise and that only the guilty would be punished.” Officers brandishing 
lists of the supposedly guilty, play-acting orderliness and standardization, 
reinforced such fantasies and transformed ordinary people into killable ene- 
mies."° 

As local struggle groups dispersed due to the KST’s activities and gover- 
nance was supposedly restored, the Dutch concocted a narrative about its 
success in subduing the terror with ‘a minimum of casualties." Statements 
by eminent members of society were used to reinforce these narratives. After 
a round of executions in Maewa District, customary leader La Itjin was quo- 
ted as saying that ‘the people at the moment feel [at ease]. He recalled how 
in Kampong Maroangin, 31 people had been executed, some having been 
pointed out by an informer. La Itjin himself had been ordered by KNIL Cap- 
tain Bertold Rijborz to address the surviving villagers, saying the spectacle 
‘should be a lesson to them, [and] that those who [are] in cahoots with [the 
executed robbers], will end like that, too. No more food, shelter or clothing 
was to be given to resistance fighters. New policemen were installed as well 
as a new village head, his predecessor having been executed.” 

By KsT’s departure from Sulawesi in early March 1947, close to 3,500 adult 
and juvenile males lay dead. The majority of those had been killed en masse 
and publicly.” Many more had suffered from sexual abuse, theft or arson. 
Dutch newspapers quickly produced narratives about the KST’s precision, 
and reports stressed how villagers around Makassar had lauded kst’s ‘bra- 
very [...] and their humane and benevolent [treatment of] well-meaning’ 
people." Within a year, the Dutch bureaucracy had whitewashed what had 
transpired in Sulawesi. The Enthoven Commission, established in April 
1947 by the Lieutenant Governor-General in Jakarta to investigate alleged 
Dutch ‘excesses’ in South Sulawesi between December 1946 and February 
1947, wrote off the deaths of ‘hangers-on’ as the price to be paid for restoring 
Dutch power. Besides, the commission concluded, ‘only men, so no women 
and children were shot by soldiers. Again, local opinion was used, this time 
in the form of a ‘peoples’ judgement’ that stipulated that not executing those 
whom informers had accused would only have allowed the guilty to remain 
alive and exact revenge on the informers. In all, the commission wrote, the 
results spoke for themselves. With the people ‘liberated’ they returned to 
their residences, free to farm and trade, the report stated.” 

Survivors of the ‘sea of blood’ that had washed over South Sulawesi — as 
one Indonesian commentator phrased it — produced altogether different ac- 
counts."* On 14 December 1946, 40-year-old medical professional Bagala 
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Daeng Tuda was taken by Dutch forces to a far-away holding area, along 
with about 7,000 others from six kampongs. When they were unable to di- 
vulge the whereabouts of two fighters, the soldiers opened fire. They then 
forced a teenager to point out more people for execution. “So it went on 
until about one hundred persons had been shot down before our eyes.” In 
Maroangin, La Itjin had no idea whether the dead had been guilty or not. 
In Majene, the supposedly orderly and effective method of recognizing ene- 
mies from the assembled villagers — which was to separate the men from the 
women, and then select and kill the men — failed spectacularly. An attack 
on the KST in a nearby village triggered soldiers to open fire on the men and 
women from that same village that they had corralled before them, resulting 
in close to 400 deaths."* In another account, two locals testified that soldiers 
had forced duos to fight to the death and that non-combatant PNI mem- 
bers had been shot without trial. In December, women from various villages 
wrote to Makassar’s civil-military authorities detailing how ‘us women and 
small children, including babies [...] were exposed to the sun’ while soldiers 
ransacked their houses." 


Do CIVILIANS MELT? SHIFTING ALLIANCES 
IN THE FACE OF SHIFTING POWER 

Even outside the clutches of the KST or LAPRIS, the situation for villagers 
remained dire.”° Positive reporting in newspapers could not wish away the 
1948 drought that endangered the traditional rice surplus in South Sulawesi; 
as a result, corn had to be imported from elsewhere. The Dutch made a bad 
situation worse. Their aggressive military occupation (in mid-1947 and late 
1948) of more and more territory in Java and Sumatra that had been declared 
de facto Republican territory in the March 1947 Linggarjati Agreement put 
massive additional stress on already limited Dutch economic reserves and ca- 
pabilities. In protest against Dutch expansionism, the United States froze the 
dollar reserves that the Dutch authorities had allocated for Indonesia. With 
access to food becoming precarious and food prices and political insecurities 
rising in tandem, people started hoarding.” 

Economic improvement, furthermore, hinged on the systematic reduction 
of violence.” This proved difficult, as anti-Dutch forces naturally refused to 
stop defending Indonesia’s independence. In South Sulawesi, they eventually 
had to do exactly that, however, when Dutch repression proved too much to 
bear. Before that critical moment was reached, people like Daeng Tompo and 
Andi Selle tried to persevere. One way of postponing the collapse of the re- 


sistance was to cultivate Sulawesi-Javanese connections. Despite their meagre 
beginnings, these connections acquired grand proportions, not in the least in 
post-revolutionary retellings of these connections.” After crossing Dutch-in- 
fested waters, Saleh Lahade, Andi Mattalatta and others in January 1946 met 
President Sukarno himself in Yogyakarta. He famously asked them “What do 
you need?“ In March, Republican leaders in Yogyakarta officially declared 
their official support for Sulawesi’s struggle. The high command of the Indo- 
nesian National Army (Tentara Nasional Indonesia, TNI) tasked Lieutenant 
Colonel Kahar Muzakkar from Palopo with building up the TNI in Sulawesi 
under his command.” By 19 March, a Regional Sulawesi Commissariat in 
Jakarta was supporting Sulawesi financially, along with about 10,000 people 
who had fled Sulawesi to Java. Lahade travelled to Makassar as Chief of Staff 
to Lieutenant Colonel Muzakkar and to vice-commander Andi Mattalatta."$ 
Meanwhile, Daeng Tompo and Hassan bin Tahir had returned from Java to 
start recruiting for the KRIS.” Mattalatta, with 100 TNI members, landed on 
Barru's coast in December; Lahade and others sailed on to Suppa. Lieutenant 
Latif landed there, too, where he met Andi Selle and Sjamsul Bachri, ready to 
commence organizing the Sulawesi TNI, which for the moment was called the 
Preparatory Army of the Republic of Indonesia, Sulawesi (Tentara Republik 
Indonesia Persiapan Sulawesi, TRIPS). 

To actually build up TRIPS as an operating force, envoys from the KRIS-M, 
the BPRI, the Ganggawa, the KRIS and other organizations met from 20 to 
25 January 1947 around Paccekke. Mattalatta and Lahade explained to 41 
delegates that a division, to be named “Hasanuddin and commanded by 
Massepe, would be formed. Makassar, Pare-Pare, Palopo and Kolaka would 
function as regimental headquarters.” In tandem with the emerging TRIPS 
army, Lahade ordered 7,500 pamphlets for Sulawesi to be printed in Cirebon 
in Java with slogans such as “No More Legal Power for the Netherlands in 
Indonesia.” The Hasanuddin Division immediately claimed responsibility 
for several attacks. North of Paccekke, near Malino and elsewhere, troops 
chalked up several enemies killed and wounded.” With new elan, the LAP- 
TUR around Jeneponto targeted army patrols and ten kampong heads still in 
function.” Fresh KRIS arrivals from Java boasted having killed 30 enemies, 
including one full-blood “Hollander”. LB and fighters of the Tiger Army 
commanded by Mongisidi near Makassar attacked the Dutch relentlessly, 
refusing to fall back, wanting ‘to kill as many Dutch as possible.”# Dutch 
army reports soon recognized the influence of the TRIP/TNI, noting that 
better-led guerrilla activity had substituted ‘large-scale actions.” 
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The rejuvenation inspired by the TNI landings between late 1946 and ear- 
ly 1947 proved short-lived.” Commander Latif was captured by the Dutch; 
others were killed or captured upon landing. Despite successfully landing 
with his men, Captain Andi Sarifin died later on his way to Paccekke, heroi- 
cally attacking a KNIL patrol with a knife. Chasing infiltrators, the KNIL bur- 
ned down 60 homes in kampong Salossu."” On 13 March, Captain Andi Ba- 
kar Lambogos party was ambushed in Salo Wajo while bathing. ‘[C]ontrary 
to the Geneva Conventions, KNIL troops decapitated the wounded captain 
and paraded his head around a market in nearby Enrekang the next day. 
After forcing Lambogos troops to kiss the head, the KNIL soldiers placed it 
on a pole to scare the townspeople.” Lahade and Mattalatta themselves had 
hefty prices placed on their heads.” 

Local anti-Dutch organizations collapsed around the same time, even if 
others fought on.” What undoubtedly played a part in this collapse was the 
failure of efforts to centralize the revolutionary leadership. Some local lea- 
ders felt that Republican power emanating from Java was overbearing.” By 
1948, infighting had weakened the Divisi Hasanuddin, with Muzakkar de- 
fending himself against the jealousy of what he called opportunists, whereby 
he possibly meant Andi Selle. In addition to combating the Dutch, Depu 
used her brother’s KRIS-M pemuda to fight her ex-husband Andi Baso for 
control over Mandar.’* Polombangkeng’s Karaeng fled into the mountains 
with his fighters, but in February he disavowed the KRIS-M before Dutch 
interrogators. If he had not supported the struggle organizations, he stated, 
pemuda would have murdered him ‘as a traitor.'** The Tiger Army around 
Pangkajene collapsed soon after KNIL soldiers ‘put down’ one of its influen- 
tial leaders, Andi Mappe. His sons capitulated.s LAPTUR suffered from a 
lack of food as the organization haemorrhaged members until its demise ‘as 
an organized resistance organization. Furthermore, Dutch killing zones — 
small military posts in areas forcibly emptied of people and food — proved 
fatal to local groups. The morale in struggle groups plummeted further as 
women and children decamped.** In Luwu, troops became inactive and de- 
sertion ensued. In Kolaka, the dispersed resisters held out until the fall of 
1948, despite local leaders having been imprisoned or exiled by the courts, as 
was the case with Kasim." The Datu of Luwu and the Arumpone of Bone, 
Mappanjuki, languished in exile as well." 

Others disappeared permanently. A court-mandated firing squad execu- 
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ted the elusive Mongisidi on 5 September 1949.” KST soldiers ‘cravenly’ li- 


quidated Arumpone’s son Massepe, the Datu of Suppa. Dutch authorities 


were pleased: his demise, they reasoned, loosened people from his grip." 
Before Massepes killing, his father Mappanjuki had already been sidelined 
when the Dutch installed rival Andi Pabenteng as police commissioner in 
Watampone. This move undercut Bones resistance movement because Pa- 
benteng, native to Bone, had more influence in Bone than Mappanjuki ever 
could, having come from Gowa." 

Mappanjuki's removal was no exception. To a large extent, the Republi- 
can-Dutch conflict in South Sulawesi involved the systematic remodelling 
of systems of governance and power. First and foremost, this affected the 
position of the various royal houses. The traditional position of the rajas 
as leaders of the local Autonomous Councils was threatened from multiple 
sides. On one level, the Dutch authorities did not hesitate to remove local 
kings and religious leaders (violently or otherwise) who supported resistan- 
ce movements. It was in this way that royalty such as the Kings of Bone, 
Luwu and Suppa and the Karaengs of Pangkajene, Polombangkeng, Binamu 
and Gantarang lost power. Their places were taken by royals ‘more amenable 
to cooperation [with the Dutch].** On another level, the Indonesian war 
for independence in Sulawesi, as elsewhere, ran parallel to a social revoluti- 
on. This social revolution entailed the forceful removal by pemuda of tho- 
se royals who declined to use their influence to support the independence 
movement. That pemuda dared make — and execute — such threats against 
royals and the Autonomous Councils was a striking reversal of traditional 
hierarchies that was made possible by the revolutionary worlds of Sulawesi.” 

The position of local rulers — both individually and within the Autono- 
mous Councils — was no longer secure.’ A third threat came from the fede- 
ralists attempting to establish the State of East Indonesia (Negara Indonesia 
Timur, NIT) as part of the federal United States of Indonesia. In Sulawesi, 
the federal programme meant that the Autonomous Rulers and Councils 
had to be fitted into the structure of the NIT. The NIT’s foundations, resting 
on political parties functioning within a representative parliament, were not 
in line with the traditional hierarchical structures from which the rulers 
derived their power. During the revolution, power stemmed from keeping 
the Dutch at arm’s length and working towards self-rule. As a consequence, 
progressive elements in the NIT determined that the rajas’ roles needed to be 
diminished: the rulers had been linked too closely with the Dutch.” The ru- 
lers, in turn, took issue with the notion that the NIT offered opportunities to 
those operating outside of traditional networks of influence. Rulers looked 
down upon those seizing such opportunities. Dismissing one such nationa- 
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The President of the Negara Indonesia Timur (NIT), His Excellency Sukawati, welcomes the 


aristocratic traditional rulers of the Autonomous Council of South Sulawesi to the Govern- 
ment House in the NITS capital Makassar in April 1947. Relationships between the tradition- 
al rulers and the functionaries of the NIT were often strained due to the precarious balance of 


power between the council and the NIT. Source: Collection Fotoafdrukken Koninklijke Landmacht, NIMH. 


list political climber, Najamuddin, one ruler concluded that Najamuddin 
‘could not even be considered for election as village head, According to the 
rulers themselves, they were ‘[t]he sole representatives of South, yes of [Su- 
lawesi’s] entirety? 

The rulers were not the only ones who needed to negotiate and re-negoti- 
ate their positions. The revolution forced all layers of society to make similar 
choices. Local communities did so in relation to the shifts in power relations 
that took place where they lived. Whoever dominated the area could count 
on a modicum of support. This praxis remained in place throughout the 
entire revolutionary period. Even if large-scale resistance ceased to exist in 
a given area (in the course of 1948, for example), the revolutionary spirit 
survived. Struggle organizations did not disappear completely but reconsti- 
tuted themselves. Makassar, in that respect, remained a centre for systematic 


underground organizing. Fighters could always count on support in various 
places, the more so as high-standing members of society still proved willing 
to support them.” Although the Dutch had banned the PNI and hunted 
down its members, the organization resurfaced in the course of 1948 as the 
Partai Kebangsaan (The National Party) in various places. Fighters who had 
temporarily decamped found each other again in different constellations, as 
part of local women’s labour unions or youth organizations, for example." 

Unsurprisingly, such organizing continued to elicit violent Dutch coun- 
terreactions. Equally unsurprising was the fact that the people again found 
themselves caught between opposing forces. Individuals, communities or 
entire villages reorientated their direction of support. In kampongs where 
anti-Dutch cells killed suspect or non-revolutionary teachers or local lea- 
ders, village heads fled and police detachments were intimidated into ac- 
quiescence. Having waited for the opportunity to distance themselves from 
Dutch authority, entire villages rallied to the revolutionary flag, choosing 
to openly support and participate in the continued struggle against the 
Dutch." Conversely, Dutch dominance of a given area dampened nationa- 
list fervour, with the Dutch often making use of the fact that the heavy-han- 
ded revolutionary practices of Republican and nationalist soldiers had 
caused enmity “between public and soldiers." The Gelarang of Borongloe 
and his auxiliaries, for example, aided Dutch troops. His example drew the 
support of ‘sometimes thousands, and this impetus soon carried over into 
neighbouring areas.’® As resistance fighters surrendered, kampong heads re- 
turned, followed by the villagers themselves.'** The threat of Dutch violence 
trumped revolutionary fervour, forcing people into supporting the Dutch. 
Earlier oaths by locals that ‘I would melt away should the Dutch capture 
me’ became too dangerous to sustain.“ People had little choice: signalling 
support for the strongest party of the moment proved a life-saving strategy. 


ENDGAME IN SOUTH SULAWESI 

Unlike labourers and farmers, revolutionary leaders had the luxury of not 
being tied to a certain locale. While villagers faced the dangerous choice 
of supporting the incoming Dutch or Republican troops, Andi Selle, Mat- 
talatte, Lahade and others had already departed for Java, bereft of the ‘am- 
munition, medicine and reinforcements’ promised by Muzakkar. In Java, 
Sulawesi’s troops continued the fight for the Republic. To its members, this 
was no defeat — in stark contrast with Dutch commentators who saw cow- 


ardice in such relocations.’ 
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The Republic, however, saw the revolution as an Indonesia-wide struggle. 
From this viewpoint, a setback on South Sulawesi was not detrimental to 
developments in the overall war against the Dutch. By the time men like 
Lahada relocated to Java from Sulawesi, the Republican victory had beco- 
me tantalizingly close. Indeed, by early 1949 the Dutch had sguandered all 
international support by having undertaken a second large-scale military 
attack in December 1948. One of the key goals of the attack entailed the oc- 
cupation of Yogyakarta. The Republican government, refusing to abandon 
the Republican capital, allowed themselves to be arrested. The international 
community, with the United States and Australia in the lead, strongly con- 
demned this Dutch act of aggression and demanded the release of the Re- 
publican officials. With international support thus dwindling, the Nether- 
lands realized that the formal recognition of Indonesias independence had 
become inevitable. The Round Table Conference (RTC) of December 1949 
in Ihe Hague finally transferred sovereignty over Indonesia to the United 
States of Indonesia.'7 

In Sulawesi circles, the inexorable end to Dutch rule caused consterna- 
tion. Another round of reorientations commenced. As Indonesia was to 
become independent as the United States of Indonesia, Sulawesi would be 
governed as part of the Negara Indonesia Timur, together with the islands 
of Bali, Nusa Tenggara and the Moluccan Islands. Makassar would functi- 
on as the NIT’s capital. For the various Autonomous Councils, this meant 
that they had to re-negotiate their relations with the NIT government. They 
did not even know whether the Autonomous Regions would be included in 
the delegation the NIT would send to the Round Table Conference.’ More 
troubling, however, was that the N1T' political cohesion — and, indeed, the 
federated United States of Indonesia itself — was threatened by unitarist Re- 
publican policies. As both Dutch and NIT officials admitted, throughout 
the NIT, Republican influence was on the rise, an influence that few dared 
to counter. The Autonomous Councils feared a Javanese administrative ta- 
keover of key posts.'® Locally, communities living in Dutch-controlled areas 
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were mortally afraid of being ‘marked as “traitor””° Such fears were not 
wholly unfounded, as pro-Republicans forces could build upon the revolu- 
tionary networks that they had organized quite effectively. Through these 
networks, Republicans became increasingly vocal.” 

They had every opportunity to do so, as the Dutch could not touch them 
anymore. The Royal Netherlands Army (Koninklijke Landmacht, KL) was 


preparing itself for its return to the Netherlands. The Dutch colonial army, 


the KNIL, was to be disbanded. This left local police forces without protecti- 
on, a problem compounded by the fact that many policemen had nationalist 
leanings themselves. Many KNIL troops refused to be transferred to a federa- 
ted Indonesian army that was so heavily dominated by their former enemy, 
the TNI.” Instead, some 30,000 wanted to return to the Moluccan islands 
or elsewhere; half that number opted to travel to the Netherlands. Until 
then, many were to be housed in “Transit Camps." 

Throughout 1949, well before the disbandment of the KNIL, South Su- 
lawesi’s stability hung in the balance. As we have seen, Republican forces 
scrambled to return to Sulawesi to finish what local struggle organizations 
had started: to ‘conquer Celebes [Sulawesi] for the Unitary Republic of In- 
donesia’ at the expense of the NIT.” In October, while NIT functionaries 
deliberated whether pardoning political prisoners would induce local sco- 
re-settling or not, youth organizations including boy scout chapters began 
militarizing once more.” Together with incoming TNI soldiers, they plan- 
ned to claim territory for the Republic, as Dutch troops were frozen in place 
due to another cease-fire. A vital stratagem in this process was boosting the 
number of TNI soldiers that were to form the backbone of the Federal Army 
of the United States of Indonesia. The NIT was further destabilized when it 
was revealed that the NIT’s Minister of Justice had worked together closely 
with TNI Captain Sutikno, who had recently entered Sulawesi.” Nationa- 
lists such as Sophiaan ensured that pro-Republican propaganda continued 
to circulate among the people to have them understand that the Republic 
and not the NIT was taking charge.” 

In the months after the transfer of sovereignty to Indonesia, the po- 
werlessness of the NIT became clear for all to see. New rounds of fighting 
broke out as Republican troops, aided by local organizations, attacked the 
remaining Dutch-controlled enclaves in Makassar. Dutch officials appealed 
to both United Nations observers and Republican army liaisons for cease-fi- 
res.” When Ambonese KNIL Captain Aziz and his men in April 1950 struck 
back at Republican troops, neither the government of the NIT nor the Fe- 
deral Army intervened. Between 15 and 18 May 1950, 12 KNIL soldiers and 
11 Republican soldiers were killed. In a bid to show that it wanted to find 
a solution to the continued fighting, the Republic offered Aziz clemency 
and invited him to the Republican seat of government in Yogyakarta. Aziz 
accepted, but upon arrival, he was arrested; in Makassar, his men faced the 
same fate.” Earlier, several members of the NIT parliament who were scepti- 
cal of the Indonesian federation had wondered “whether [they] should come 
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to a unitary state through merging with the [United States of Indonesia] or 
by joining the [Republic]. Within months, the Republic had decided for 
them: only the Republic of Indonesia would remain, as President Sukarno 
and Vice President Mohammad Hatta had intended all along." 


CONCLUSION 

This chapter has attempted to address the gap that exists between Dutch 
and Indonesian retellings of the Indonesian revolutionary war between 1945 
and 1950. In an attempt to bring both into the same analytical framework, 
this chapter has looked at the violent episodes in South Sulawesi and why 
they were perpetrated. 

The analysis has done so with ‘permanent security’ in mind which, in the 
context of Indonesias revolutionary war, was the idea that the mutually ex- 
clusive strategic end-goals held by the two sides (the Dutch restoration of 
power versus a unitary, independent Indonesia under the Republic) requi- 
red Republican and Dutch policymakers and troops alike to forcefully re- 
move any and all possible threats to those end-goals sooner rather than later. 
In terms of the violent turn and its focus on the heavy-handed repression 
and mass violence perpetrated by European troops, the chapter has de-emp- 
hasized the dominant role of Dutch violence and brought into the analytical 
fold the Republican/nationalist rationales for meting out violence. The re- 
sultant approach is more comprehensive and inclusive. This was important 
not to put Dutch and Indonesian violence on the same level but because 
this more comprehensive approach reconstitutes the TNI, the local struggle 
organizations and their leaders from merely fixed variables in retellings of 
Dutch violence into autonomous actors with their own rationales and ob- 
jectives that, unsurprisingly, often existed separate from the Dutch activities. 
In that sense, the war in South Sulawesi revolved around Indonesian post- 
war considerations as much as it revolved around removing the Dutch from 
the island. 

By looking at Dutch and Republican activities from this security-centred 
perspective wherein Republican nationalists, Dutch enforcers and, it must 
be noted, ordinary Indonesians operated, several key elements of the war in 
Sulawesi can be laid bare. Crucially, violence in the context of permanent 
security fantasies did not constitute random mass destruction. Violence, 
often highly visible, had very specific functions. As Dutch and Republican 
civil administrators and their soldiers — together with local fighters — tried 
to claim ownership over local communities, they often encountered people 


who were afraid to declare their support or simply did not want to give it. In 
the face of such reluctance, the soldiers and freedom fighters used violence 
asa tool to coerce people to accept their authority. 

Given that these authority-seeking powerbrokers approached local com- 
munities with such hostility and suspicion, it became increasingly difficult 
for the Dutch or nationalists on the one hand and the people of South Su- 
lawesi on the other to cooperate. At the level of governance, this meant that 
the Dutch eliminated those rulers who refused to declare and act out their 
support for colonial rule uneguivocally. Similarly, nationalist groups intimi- 
dated or removed traditional rulers who were not on their side. At the more 
local level, ordinary people and their communities suffered as room for wor- 
king together with either Dutch or Republican representatives, depending 
on who happened to pass by, diminished sharply. For local communities, the 
need to choose sides became enormously perilous. As we have seen, Dutch 
and nationalist forces killed locals in large numbers. The slightest suspicion 
of double-crossing or non-cooperation often had fatal conseguences. 

This violent dynamic between powerbrokers and ordinary communities 
remained in place throughout the entire revolutionary period in South Su- 
lawesi, even if the number of confrontations between the Dutch and the 
nationalists dwindled in the course of 1948. Anti-Dutch resistance cells 
continued to strike, and they made sure that the communities they could 
still reach fell in line with them. What this chapter has also shown, then, is 
that while violence was able to enforce compliance, it did not trump actu- 
al political or ideological preferences. Indonesians who did not want to be 
governed by the Republic from far-away Yogyakarta, for example, such as 
Aziz, were forced to eventually accept a Republican takeover. The Dutch, 
in turn, had to concede that, despite their attempts at coercion, they could 
not stem the revolutionary tide in South Sulawesi or elsewhere. Whether in 
support of the Republic or the federation, anti-Dutch sentiments were far 
more deeply ingrained than was portrayed in the belief held by many Dutch 
that although the blood of the youth was still boiling (Darah pemuda ma- 


sih mendidih), under Dutch tutelage it would soon cool." 
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Polombangkeng, 


South Sulawesi 


The contest for authority, 1945-1949 


TAUFIK AHMAD 


INTRODUCTION 


It is correct that the police and soldiers now carry out their duty and 
arrest people who have committed crimes. However, robberies contin- 
ue. This situation has taken us back to the old era where a chief bandit 
once said: ‘As long as the King is not from Polombangkeng, to rule 
this land, 1 will continue to enjoy myself and slaughter stolen buffalos 
before the eye of that King." 


The above quote is excerpted from a letter written in March 1948 by Mangu- 
lung, a community leader in the South Sulawesi district of Polombangkeng, 
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Image 1. Mourners carrying floral arrangements while attending the funeral ceremony of 
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Wolter Mongisidi who was shot dead in Makassar on 5 September 1949. Source: ANRI/IPPHOS = 1367. 
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Indonesia (Negara Indonesia Timur, NIT). In it, he links the prevalence of 
robbery and theft to the decision to replace the king (karaeng) of Polom- 
bangkeng. A man named Lemo Daeng Lira had just been appointed karaeng 
of Polombangkeng to replace Pajonga Daeng Ngalle. As a direct descendant 
of the original Bajeng nobility, Pajong Daeng Ngalle had had a strong influ- 
ence in the area. Lemo Daeng Lira, by contrast, was the gallarang of Lassang, 
an area recently added to Polombangkeng. Geographically and genealogi- 
cally, Lassang was closer to the nearby kingdom of Gowa. A gallarang was a 
traditional functionary inferior to the pajonga, administeringa territory also 
known as gallarang. The letter suggested that this replacement of the pajon- 
ga had been ill-advised and was one of the triggers for the rise of violence in 
the area. 

The issue of violence in Polombangkeng during the revolution is an inter- 
esting one. Was the issue perhaps related to political choices for or against 
the Republic of Indonesia? Or was this a wider question of identity playing 
itself out on the revolutionary stage of power? Was the revolution perhaps a 
new arena for a contest over authority with a much longer history? 

Polombangkeng lies in the Regency of Takalar, towards the southern tip 
of South Sulawesi. It was initially known as Bajeng, which was a sovereign 
kingdom in the sixteenth century. However, Bajeng only enjoyed a short 
period of independence before it was conquered by the Gowa Kingdom ly- 
ing to its northeast. Gowa’s ruler changed the name of the region, but people 
continued to narrate their past identity as Bajeng people. The Dutch East In- 
dia Company (Vereenigde Oostindische Compagnie, VOC) and the Dutch 
East Indies government took over the Gowa name of Polombangkeng. In 
the colonial period, the area became known for its organized robbers.’ Dur- 
ing the revolution, it was the headquarters of Lipan Bajeng, a leading or- 
ganization within the Indonesian People’s Rebel Army in Sulawesi (Laskar 
Pemberontak Rakyat Indonesia Sulawesi, LAPRIS). For an extended period 
of time, the fight against the Dutch was fierce here. 

For the people of Polombangkeng, the revolution created a dichotomy 
between Indonesia as a newly independent state on the one hand and the 
Dutch government attempting to re-install its power on the other. It led to a 
complex scramble for authority as various social groups attempted to define 
new roles. The present study focuses on one of these groups in Polombang- 
keng known as the tolog. In the Bugis-Makassar language, tolog connotes 
bravery that wins respect even if it means breaking the law to achieve its 
goals. It also refers to the figure of the most astute and devoted leader of 


thieves. Tolog is thus like the jago in Java and Bali, often revered as the intel- 
ligent leader of thieves.* Like the term jago, tolog has both negative connota- 
tions (as the criminal) and positive ones (as the strong, violent protector of 
the weak). In the Dutch colonial period, such champions were used by the 
upper colonial and/or indigenous elites as personal and plantation guards. 
During the revolution, the tolog faced a choice: either join a pro-Republi- 
can alliance or become an elite supporter of the Netherlands Indies Civil 
Administration (NICA). They could also remain unattached and still com- 
mit robberies. The different choices mirrored the heterogeneity of the tolog 
identity itself. How could the tolog build new alliances, or perhaps strength- 
en old alliances with the aristocrats (karaeng), when all these local officials 
were themselves constantly in opposition to each other? This is the question 
that underlies this study. 

Polombangkeng in the revolutionary period became a new arena for 
competition between aristocrats. This led to the emergence of violence in 
society. Various actors often quickly changed their political attitudes, os- 
cillating between a pro-revolution stance and a counter-revolutionary one. 
This reflected the struggle for authority among the elites. The revolution- 
ary era opened up space for new alliances and shifting alliances as well as 
opportunities to strengthen old alliances. The political geography of these 
alliances often reflected a history of aristocratic struggle going back to the 
Dutch colonial period. 

Banditry and its relation to revolution and rebellion has received much 
attention from historians and other social scientists. Eric J. Hobsbawm in- 
troduced the concept of the social bandit. Social banditry had something to 
do with revolution because it was a social phenomenon of protest, if not a 
pioneer or incubator of rebellion. Anton Blok rejected the concept of the 
social bandit. In a sharp critique, he argued that social bandits were merely 
figures of the imagination created in the farmer’s world and did not reflect 
objective reality? In line with Blok, the historian Richard W. Slatta showed 
in his pioneering study on Latin America that banditry was not part of some 
social protest arising from solidarity between farmers. Instead, it more near- 
ly reflected the personal interests of the bandits themselves, who indeed of- 
ten acted as accomplices of the elite or the ruling class.’ Rosalie Schwartzs 
study of the Cuban independence revolution revealed that bandits used rev- 
olutionary organizations to legitimize their criminal actions.’ 

Historians of Indonesia have also paid attention to the complex re- 
lation between banditry and rebellion. Sartono Kartodirdjo, the pio- 
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neer of Indonesian social history, has described the social unrest in the 
mid-nineteenth century that prompted the emergence of robbers and 
bandits (rampokkers). Many were landowners or members of the old ar- 
istocracy who took an illegal route after losing their possessions. Bandits 
were often forced to cooperate with rebels against the authorities. The 
rebels then tended guickly to become members of the band of robbers. 
This led Banten to experience both open rebellion and highly developed 
rural crime.” Political changes in Banten from 1808 to 1890 increased 
the number of bandits.” Similarly, Suhartono W. Pranoto has traced the 
emergence of social movements to unrest in rural Surakarta.” He saw the 
phenomenon of the petty criminal known as kecu as a form of social ban- 
ditry that emerged from protests against the penetration of plantations, 
which undermined the autonomous order of rural life. Farmers became 
dependent on the plantations backed by the colonial government. Social 
banditry marked the transition from an agrarian to a capitalist society, 
as the owners of capital established plantations and sugar factories and 
changed the rules of land tenure.” 

The revolutionary period was also a stage for bandits. Anton Lucas 
showed that the bloody case of the “Three Regions Affair’ (Peristiwa 
Tiga Daerah) in Central Java cannot be simply explained as a social pro- 
test by bandits against Dutch exploitation. The social revolution of the 
Three Regions must be viewed in terms of leadership, ideology and the 
cultural context — and we must ask ourselves what revolution meant for 
the perpetrators themselves. Bandits, or in local terms lenggoang, inter- 
preted revolution as an opportunity for revenge. They then emerged as 
leaders attacking former colonial officials, killing and looting their prop- 
erty.* Bandits were prominent in the formation of revolutionary militias 
(laskar) in Jakarta. Robert Cribb’s study shows that one of the people's 
militias there consisted of gangsters from marginal groups in the suburbs 
of Jakarta. It eventually suffered destruction at the hands of the Indone- 
sian army in the late 1940s." 

The study of banditry in Makassar by Edward Poelinggomang links the 
emergence of robbery and theft to political changes under the Dutch East 
Indies government. He describes robbery as part of a social movement pro- 
testing against the colonial government. Using Dutch archives, the study 
brings to light many acts of robbery in the Makassar area, including several 
in Polombangkeng.'* However, the study does not use many local sources 
such as oral traditions, collective memory, myths or historical ethnography. 


These could help us understand the subjective views of bandits as they inter- 
pret themselves. Napsar Palallo’s study specifically considers 1 Tolog Daeng 
Magassing, a well-known bandit leader in Makassar during the Dutch East 
Indies period and explicitly categorizes the 1 Tolog movement as a case of 
social banditry.” Yet in the historical reality, 1 Tolog cooperated with lo- 
cal elites to seize power. Rather than social banditry, this looks more like 
the transformation of banditry into a political movement against the rul- 
ers. Both studies provide essential information about banditry practices in 
Polombangkeng before the revolutionary period. 

During the war of independence, Polombangkeng became the centre of 
attention in South Sulawesi. The study by Mustari Bosra takes the case of 
Laskar Lipan Bajeng as demonstrating a connection between religion and 
nationalism in Polombangkeng.* Wilhelmus Theodorus IJzereef analyzes 
the hierarchy and autonomy of Polombangkeng from the colonial period 
to the national revolution. The aristocratic hierarchy was strong, deter- 
mining the nature of the resistance by Polombangkeng fighters during the 
revolution.” However, neither of these two studies seem to see the posi- 
tion of bandits in a context of a local contest over authority with a history 
long predating the revolution. 

The present chapter therefore traces the narrative of the ‘black world’ in 
Polombangkeng to a reality rooted in South Sulawesi’s past. After the in- 
troduction sets the scene, the first section traces the emergence of banditry 
in largely agrarian Polombangkeng to the imposition in the nineteenth 
century of Dutch colonial government. The next takes the story up to the 
years leading up to the Second World War. This is followed by a political 
account of the revolution in Polombangkeng. The next three sections fo- 
cus specifically on the strategies pursued by the tolog, examining their rise, 
suppression and aftermath into early independence. The chapter closes 
with conclusions. 


ENTERING POLOMBANGKENG AND THE 
FORMATION OF THE BANDIT WORLD 

A first-time visitor to Polombangkeng will see agricultural activity going 
on as usual. To the left and right of the road are vast rice fields with peo- 
ple working in them. This has been going on for centuries. When the area 
was occupied by Gowa in the sixteenth century, it was a food estate with 
abundant natural resources. Polombangkeng became the main supplier 
of rice for the Kingdom of Gowa-Tallo before 1669.” In the east, there 
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was and still is a dense forest surrounded by hills running to the foot of 
Mount Lompobattang. The western part is a vast expanse of gardens and 
rice fields, the primary source of livelihood for the community. Before the 
Gowa annexation, Bajeng was a small kingdom consisting of three galla- 
rang, namely Bajeng (Moncongkomba), Malewang and Bontokadatto. 
After its conquest by Gowa, Bajeng turned into Polombangkeng with the 
addition of Lassang and Lantang.” During the Dutch administration, 
Polombangkeng was designated a district, with its area extended to include 
Patalassang. 

Territorial mergers over time frequently led to competition between 
aristocrats. Three social groups emerged, each of which tried to maintain 
its identity. First were the aristocrats from the former Kingdom of Bajeng 
(Moncongkomba, Bontokadatto and Malewang). They called themselves 
sons of Bajeng (ana Bajeng). They had the most powerful political posi- 
tion and were most entitled to become kings in Polombangkeng.” Second, 
aristocrats from the added areas Lassang and Lattang were genealogically 
closer to Gowa and did not have the right to become king of Polombang- 
keng. The third social group included the aristocrats from autonomous re- 
gions, such as Pappa, Manuju and Ballo. Even though they belonged to the 
administrative area of Polombangkeng, they did not recognize the power 
of the Polombangkeng king.” 

Most of the population lived in the fertile lowlands in the west, while 
most kampongs were built along the main road running south from Makas- 
sar. The east was hilly and the southwest sparsely populated. In the east- 
ern part of the hinterland, there were less dense settlements, with people’s 
houses following the highway. In the first decade of the twentieth century, 
the population of Polombangkeng was about 25,000 people. The 1930 
census revealed it had grown to 31,494 indigenous people and 61 ethnic 
Chinese.” This number grew further to a total of around 40,000 people 
by 1940. After the formation of the Takalar Regency in 1960, Polom- 
bangkeng was divided into two sub-districts, North Polombangkeng and 
South Polombangkeng, while Pattallassang was separated into a separate 
sub-district (see map below, and Map 7). 

Robbery and theft with violence already began to occur during the Dutch 
colonial period and was linked to the colonial government reforms. On 17 
July 1824, the governor-general issued a regulation reordering the adminis- 
tration of government and justice.” The traditional government hierarchy 
was placed under the colonial government hierarchy. The king (or karaeng), 
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appointed as regent, no longer acted as the ruler of his territory but only as 
the colonial government’s executor. He functioned as a liaison officer be- 
tween the colonial government and the people.“ Above the regent was the 
controleur, the colonial official authorized to supervise, regulate and assign 
the regent.” 

The colonial system weakened the authority of the gallarang, which 
caused the loss of their privileges and most of their income.” The gallarang 
of Moncongkomba and Bontokadatto had once had significant influence, 
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but neither was included in the colonial government hierarchy. Disputes 
between the gallarang and the regent became common, even though they 
were related. A case in point was the rebellion of the gallarang of Mon- 
congkomba against the regent of Polombangkeng in 1851." The two galla- 
rangs also did not like to be placed on the same level as other indigenous 
officials. If there were not enough seats in a meeting, they chose to stand 
until the meeting was over rather than sit on the floor next to other indig- 
enous officials.” This was a subtle protest against the colonial government 
and, at the same time, an attempt to demonstrate their self-respect. These 
two gallarangs encouraged attitudes of defiance to show their power, lead- 
ing to a refusal to pay taxes. They protected and were even behind cases of 
theft and robbery. 

The situation was triggered by a colonial government structure that only 
accommodated a small subset of the existing nobility. Those who did not 
hold positions ended up organizing robberies and thefts. They had a large 
number of followers who were either paid or who shared in the profits.” 
Sometimes the poor, beyond the robbers themselves, also got a share. Re- 
gents chose to work with the robbers instead of fighting them, and some of 
them were close relatives. 

Meanwhile, every indigenous official needed the support of the leader of 
the robbers. Thus, he had to both protect the robbers from the strictures of 
the law and welcome them when they entered his territory. The robbers in 
return ensured the safety and honour of the families of indigenous officials. 
The cycle of crime and the transfer of ownership of goods was thus based on 
loyalty and the distribution of power. As a result, theft and robbery became 
part of the economic activity of the Polombangkeng community. They were 
destructive products of the Dutch colonial imposition of new political rela- 
tions at the local level. Similar to these robbers, the jago were correctly un- 
derstood by Henk Schulte Nordholt to be not remnants of an old tradition 
but the product of new colonial relations.“ 

While the government had been lax in law enforcement before, in the 
twentieth century the determination to run a modern government led 
to changes throughout the Dutch East Indies.” This manifested itself in 
the so-called pacificatiepolitiek involving extensive military operations. In 
South Sulawesi, the government focused more on defence and control 
than on improving administration.” The Dutch East Indies government 
eroded the socio-political role of the high aristocrats and encouraged the 
emergence of a new, more educated aristocratic class. In Polombangkeng, 


this was initiated by the arrest in 1905 of the regent Hajina Daeng Ma- 
saung for his support of rebellion, robbery, theft and tax evasion. The 
government then allowed a new aristocratic class to emerge by forming 
sixteen new sub-districts in Polombangkeng. Each had a new leader 
whose position aligned with the gallarang. All these changes intensified 
social and political competition. 

Governor H.N.A. Swart (1906-1908) viewed the increased robberies that 
resulted from these changes as merely an attempt to make ends meet.” This 
view was based on the decline in the community's economy due to the paci- 
fication war. Swart failed to see them asa complex response to dissatisfac- 
tion with the Dutch East Indies government, with the potential to develop 
into a rebellious movement. 

In 1908, Tikolla Daeng Maleo was appointed the new regent of Polom- 
bangkeng. He was the eldest son of Hajina Daeng Masaung.* In the same 
year, a group of 40 robbers (paggora patampuloa) appeared, led by 1 Tolog 
Daeng Magassing. This group became legendary in Makassar society and 
was still being connected to robberies committed in the 1980s and 1990s. 
Its story is narrated in oral tradition, often accompanied by traditional mu- 
sic called sinrilik?? The 1 Tolog robbery movement succeeded in attracting 
the support of high-ranking aristocrats from Polombangkeng, Gowa and 
Maros. The number of robbery cases increased drastically.*° Dutch officials 
concluded that robbery had become part of a political movement and that a 
military approach was necessary to quell it.“ Among the aristocrats involved 
in the movement were Karaeng Batupute and Karaeng Barombong. They 
were detained on 3 May 1915 and exiled to Magelang in Java. The regent of 
Binamu, Lompo Daeng Raja, was removed from office in July 1915 and also 
exiled,” and the regents of Tanralili and Camba were likewise arrested on 25 
September 1915." 

W.J. Coenen, the former governor of Celebes (Sulawesi) tasked with 
solving the 1 Tolog problem, encouraged the formation of civil groups to 
hunt him down, taking advantage of the tradition of conflict among aris- 
tocrats. He offered promotions to figures formerly considered trouble- 
makers and promised a reward of 500 guilders for information leading to 
1 Tologs arrest.*+ Regent Tetebau and the head of the village of Pallangga 
openly formed a Residence patrol to track down 1 Tolog, which man- 
aged to kill Abasa Daeng Romo, one of 1 Tologs followers, and to arrest 
39 of his members. Police patrols together with hundreds of locals went 
into the forest searching for their bivouacs.* Police and civilian militias 
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succeeded in immobilizing 1 Tolog s main followers, such as the karaeng 
Matika, Basareng, Paciro Daeng Matappa and Japa.# On 17 November 
1915, 1 Tolog found himself in the village of Kalanipa, surrounded by po- 
lice and civilian militia formed by the Kalukuang karaeng. 1 Tolog and 
several of his followers died in the attack.“ His body was paraded around 
the village and then displayed in the market for a time. + This was done to 
prevent the reappearance of magical 1 Tolog stories, which could encour- 
age the emergence of new gangs.” 

After the crackdown on 1 Tologs gang, the Dutch government car- 
ried out large-scale arrests of indigenous officials who had supported 
him. Tikolla daeng Maleo, the regent of Polombangkeng, and his neph- 
ew, Daeng Manajengka, were exiled to Aceh. Cincin Daeng Tompo, the 
brother of the regent, was exiled to Bondowoso in Java“? Those officials 
who had supported the government in crushing 1 Tolog received impor- 
tant government positions. One of them was 1 Makkarawa Daeng Ngalle, 
the former head of the village of Sastar, who was appointed Gallarang 
Moncongkomba. In contrast, the position of regent of Polombangkeng 
was left vacant for eight years. It was not until 1924 that Majadi Daeng 
Sisila, the younger brother of Tikollah Daen Maleo, was appointed as 
regent. However, he was arrested again in 1928 on charges of embezzle- 
ment and refusal to pay taxes” He was later replaced by Pajonga Daeng 
Ngalle, who became the leader of the revolution in Polombangkeng. By 
the time Japan ended Dutch colonial rule in the Indonesian archipelago 
in early 1942, the Dutch East Indies government’s policy of collaborating 
with various local interest groups had created an atmosphere of intrigue 
and violence. 


PRIOR TO THE REVOLUTION 

During his leadership, Pajonga slowly got rid of his political rivals, especially 
those who had cooperated with the Dutch government in eradicating the 1 
Tolog gang. He began by appointing his relatives: Magulabbu Daeng Mak- 
kio as Gallarang Moncongkomba, his brother Baco Daeng Siantang as Gal- 
larang Malewang, and his cousin Tarasi Daeng Bantang as Gallarang Bonto- 
kadatto.* All gallarangs of the former Bajeng kingdom territory were now 
under his family's influence. The network of aristocrats he formed within 
this strong circle of relatives was remarkable for its harmony. This solid po- 
litical capital underlay Pajongas political steps in the revolutionary period 
after the proclamation of independence in Takalar. 


Those steps significantly aggravated the political dichotomy in Polom- 
bangkeng. Descendants from the former Bajeng kingdom occupied im- 
portant positions. In contrast, descendants from Lassang did not have the 
right to become karaeng of Polombangkeng because the status of their area, 
which had been added later, was below that of Bajeng. Meanwhile, Pappa, 
Ballo and Manuju were autonomous villages that still refused to recognize 
the power of the Polombangkeng karaeng. Meanwhile, Patalassang in the 
south-east, historically also not part of Polombangkeng and economically 
oriented to Takalar, continued to try to escape from the influence of the 
Polombangkeng karaeng. 

Polombangkeng was a fragile construction that continually produced 
competition among aristocrats. A new educated elite emerged from the 
modern schools. Some of them built networks with Indonesian nationalists 
in Makassar and cities in Java. However, a new generation was also carrying 
on the tolog tradition, and they remained connected with the patron aristo- 
crats. 

The Japanese colonial rule was a critical period in the history of Polom- 
bangkeng. Some youth leaders cooperated with the Japanese military gov- 
ernment. A youth education corps established by the Japanese called Boei 
Teisintai (Barisan Pelopor Pertahanan Negara in Indonesian) was led by 
Manai Sophiaan. He had been raised in Takalar and had close contacts with 
youth leaders from Polombangkeng. Village heads also had to recruit people 
to join Heiho and Seinendan, the auxiliary forces raised for the Imperial 
Japanese Army. The same occurred in Bajeng: youths were recruited to join 
Heiho, Seinendan, Boei Teisentai and Keibodan — all military or paramil- 
itary organizations formed by the Japanese occupiers.’ They received rig- 
orous military training and were then mobilized to join the fight against 
the Allies** Several political prisoners who had been imprisoned during 
the Dutch colonial period were released and returned to Polombangkeng. 
Tikolla Daeng Malleio, Cincing Deng Tompo, Majadi Daeng Sisila and Baco 
Daeng Siantang were Polombangkeng aristocrats who had fought against 
the Dutch from 1905 to 1917. After spending many years in exile, they were 
now released. Despite their long absence, they still had a strong network 
with the more elderly tolog. However, a new generation of tolog also came to 
mark this era. They worked on the black market for rice once the Japanese 
government began to control rice production. They had a strong network 
with robbers and had adeguate knowledge of the Polombangkeng area. As 


a group that worked in crime, they controlled a network of forest trails con- 
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necting one region with another. While Polombangkeng had developed in 
various ways, it still maintained its long tradition of resistance, robbery and 


theft. 


THE TRADITION OF OPPOSITION AND THE 
ALLIANCE OF THE REVOLUTION 

A tradition of opposition had become part of Polombangkengs political 
history. The revolutionary period offered a new political choice: to strength- 
en old alliances or build new ones. Anthony Reid has argued that the rev- 
olution destroyed the legitimacy of local dynasties and created a new myth 
of collective sacrifice in which a new ‘imagined community’ replaced the 
identity of a discredited past“ But in Polombangkeng, there were negoti- 
ations between this new ‘imagined community’ and those identities of the 
past. For the old aristocrats especially, revolution opened a door to restore 
the identity of Polombangkeng, which they felt had been marginalized for 
more than a century. 

When the proclamation of independence became known in South Su- 
lawesi, Sam Ratulangi was appointed governor of Sulawesi Province, based 
in Makassar. But this did not bring significant change. His position was 
unstable, and he lacked the confidence to run the government. When he 
arrived in Makassar between 20 and 23 August 1945, the Japanese were still 
in charge under the terms of the surrender. He did not announce himself 
as the governor appointed by the government of the Republic of Indone- 
sia in Jakarta. Several prominent figures and youths urged him to do this, 
but he argued that the conditions to support his power had not been met. 
Ratulangi believed the new Republican government was fragile and did not 
have armed forces. He felt Sulawesi could not be equated with Java, where 
the conditions did support the Republican government.” When Allied 
troops arrived in South Sulawesi on 24 September 1945 — and with them 
the Dutch — no government of the Republic of Indonesia had been realized 
in South Sulawesi.* Ratulangi only had the support of a limited number of 
middle-class groups, had no military power base, and lacked the support 
of local authorities or the nobility. While he did succeed in establishing 
the Sulawesi People’s Welfare Centre (Pusat Keselamatan Rakyat Sulawesi, 
PKRS), this had an associational rather than a political character. Ratulan- 
gi from then on only relied on the policies of the Allied authorities, who 
brought the nica along with them.” He thus faced two significant chal- 
lenges: the N1CAs presence and the lack of support from local authorities. 


When the NICA moved guickly to restore civilian rule and began ap- 
proaching aristocrats, the situation grew more complicated. Ratulangi’s 
indecisiveness and the entry of the NICA accelerated the development of 
alliances at the elite level, both for and against the revolution, which then 
spread to the community level. Power struggles appeared as soon as news of 
the Proclamation reached Polombangkeng. Nationalist youths Mukdan and 
Saleh Lahade founded the nationalist organization Support for the Repub- 
lic of Indonesia (Penunjang Republik Indonesia, PRI) to represent Takalar. 
The PRI was intended to replace a youth organization established at the end 
of the Japanese colonial period called Sudara (Source of the People's Blood, 
Sumber Darah Rakyat). It was to serve as a preparatory organization for 
the civilian government." Initially, it received support from influential aris- 
tocrats in the Takalar region such as Pajonga Daeng Ngalle, Lemo Daeng 
Lira, karaeng Galesong, karaeng Lakatong, karaeng Lengkese, karaeng Pap- 
pa and karaeng Topejawa. However, problems began to arise when Lemo 
Daeng Lira was appointed chairman of the PRI and Pajonga Daeng Ngalle 
became his deputy. Six days after its founding, Pajonga Daeng Ngalle with- 
drew from the PRI on the grounds that he was not given a good position be- 
cause he was under Lemo Daeng Lira. As explained earlier, Pajonga Daeng 
Ngalle was a high-level aristocrat with the most significant influence and the 
largest territory, while Lemo Daeng Lira was merely gallarang of Lassang, an 
area that had been added later to the Polombangkeng confederation. This 
competition for authority weakened the revolutionary alliance. After the 
first visit of NICA officials in Takalar, most aristocrats decided to renew their 
cooperation with the Dutch.“ 

Dissatisfied with the PRI, Makaraeng Daeng Manjarungi, Syamsuddin 
Daeng Ngerang and Madina Daeng Ngitung initiated a new organization. 
This did have the support of Pajonga Daeng Ngalle and the elderly aristo- 
crats. On 2 September 1945, a meeting was held in Palleko, attended by all 
high aristocrats and youth representatives from various villages in Polom- 
bangkeng. A total of 150 people attended. This meeting resulted in a deci- 
sion to establish a forum for the Polombangkeng youth to engage in resist- 
ance against the Dutch. 

In developing the organization, the older and younger generations had 
different standpoints. Tikolla Daeng Malleio, Cincing Daeng Tompo, Ma- 
jadi Daeng Sisila and Baco Daeng Siantang belonged to the older genera- 
tion who still remembered their resistance to the Dutch from 1905 to 1917 
and had spent long years in exile. They believed the purpose of the alliance 
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was the independence of the Bajeng people, who had been marginalized for 
centuries. According to them, the Republic of Indonesia was only an ally to 
achieve the independence of Polombangkeng. They called themselves “Ba- 
jeng Warriors and considered itimportant to respect the traditions, identity 
and history of Bajeng through ceremonies of worshipping the royal regalia.” 
They also wanted a name for the organization that represented the identity 
of the Bajeng people. 

Meanwhile, the young people were divided into two groups. The first in- 
cluded the nationalist youth, educated and involved in the Indonesian na- 
tionalist movement. Many had enjoyed formal education and were part of 
established networks with the Indonesian nationalist movement in Makas- 
sar and several cities in Java. The second were the militant youth, consist- 
ing of jago or tolog. This group was led by Ranggong Daeng Romo, who 
believed that only armed force could repel colonialism. The name chosen 
for the organization was Young Bajeng Movement (Gerakan Muda Bajeng), 
reflecting the desire to restore the greatness of the sixteenth-century Bajeng 
kingdom. 

Ideological differences grew more apparent when the older generation 
prioritized traditional ceremonies, such as presenting the ancient flag of 
the Bajeng kingdom. Made of white silk with a picture of a centipede (4- 
pan), the flag’s name was Jule’ julea. ‘+ The ritual had long been practised 
when about to face war. Younger aristocrats and members of the Islamic 
organization Muhammadiyah opposed this ceremony. Differences were 
smoothed over by moving the old guard into the powerless role of pro- 
tector, while the young held executive power. The oldest karaeng, Tikol- 
la Daeng Malleio, was given the position of protector.“ Pajonga Daeng 
Ngalle became chairman, with Makkaraeng daeng Manjarungi as deputy. 
The armed youths were led by Syamsuddin Daeng Ngerang and Ranggong 
Daeng Romo. All these active leaders were close relatives of Pajonga Daeng 
Ngalle. 

In the first months, the different points of view determined the organiza- 
tion’s strategy. Makaraeng Daeng Manjarungi, Syamsuddin Daeng Ngerang, 
Madina Daeng Ngitung and Fachruddin Daeng Romo tried to align their 
policies with Ratulangi’s understanding of the situation and his political 
network. Meanwhile, Ranggong Daeng Romo and other youth groups en- 
gaged in physical resistance. The latter did not follow national political de- 
velopments. “Most of their members came from tolog who were known as 
bandits during the Dutch East Indies period.” 


Aristocratic status now became an issue. Hardline supporters of the ar- 
istocracy considered Syamsuddin and Makaraeng to have a relatively low 
status. Although Syamsuddin was the son of Cincing Daeng Tompo, his 
mother had no aristocrat title, and therefore he was not qualified to occupy 
a high position in Polombangkeng. The same was true of Makaraeng Dae- 
ng Manjarungi, the son of the village head Manongkoki. Both had spent 
most of their time in Makassar. In Bugis-Makassar society, those who cannot 
manifest themselves based on their status must compensate by obtaining 
higher education. Young people without formal education, among them the 
tolog, put forward courage and physical agility as their assets. Thus, most of 
the combat members of Gerakan Muda Bajeng were from the tolog. 

The fragility of the structure of Gerakan Muda Bajeng became obvious 
as soon as it was formed. The organization accommodated all sub-district 
heads and village heads in Polombangkengin its structure. But some of them 
were opposed to Pajonga Daeng Ngalle, especially in areas not included in 
the former Bajeng kingdom. This opposition dated back to the colonial pe- 
riod and was further intensified in the revolutionary period. Polarization 
grew between Bajeng aristocrats and aristocrats of non-Bajeng descent on 
the one hand and the old group with their local identity, the militant youth 
and the nationalist youth on the other. These rivalries characterized the early 
journey of the Bajeng Muda Movement as an organization with a strong lo- 
cal flavour. It affirmed its local identity and, at the same time, declared itself 
part of the unifying Republic of Indonesia. 

The NICA was aware of these rivalries and exploited them. Its officials 
attempted to approach the Polombangkeng aristocrats. Around December 
1945, Australian and Dutch officials tried to contact Pajonga Daeng Ngalle, 
but Pajonga did not respond. NICA officials then offered to cooperate with 
members of the nobility who opposed Pajonga Daeng Ngalle. This turned 
out to be a successful tactic. Lemo Daeng Lira, gallarang Lassang, expressed 
his willingness to cooperate with the NICA, and he was followed by other 
village heads, such as those of Ballo, Manuju and Pappa.“ Likewise, the sons 
of gallarang Pattallassang and Makkarawa Daeng Ngalle, the head of the 
village of Sastar, chose to cooperate with the NICA. These choices seemed to 
echo the way their parents cooperated with the Dutch government to sup- 
press 1 Tolog Daeng Magassing in the period between 1908 and 1915. Most 
of the aristocrats who accepted the invitation to cooperate with the NICA 
were motivated by the desire to regain their old positions seized by Pajonga 


Daeng Ngalle’s relatives. 
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Lemo Daeng Liras choice to side with the NICA was motivated by his 
desire for the position of karaeng Polombangkeng. His wish was later 
achieved when Pajonga Daeng Ngalle decided to escape into the forest 
to join Lipan Bajeng in 1947. The replacement of indigenous officials was 
the NICA' political strategy to eliminate the significant role of Pajonga 
Daeng Ngalles close relatives in the local government structure. This put 
an end to the dominance of Pajonga Daeng Ngalles relatives in the gov- 
ernment hierarchy in Polombangkeng. However, these difficulties merely 
strengthened the internal solidarity within the Pajonga extended fami- 
ly. Almost all his close relatives strongly supported his opposition to the 
NICA. 

Nonetheless, the children did not always follow their parents’ choices. 
Oftentimes when parents sided with the Dutch, their children assisted Ba- 
jeng fighters on the opposite side. They asked shepherds to deliver food to 
the forest where the Bajeng fighters were hiding.” This complicated the 
NICAS strategy against Pajonga Daeng Ngalle. The NICA recruited spies 
among the nationalists, giving them special treatment. If any of these spies 
did something to displease the Dutch, the Nica delayed a response until 
after Polombangkeng was deemed safe.” 

These shifting alliances gave rise to a competition for positions and roles 
that could not be separated from the aristocrats’ power relations and tradi- 
tions of opposition. Past relationships have always been a reference in de- 
termining present attitudes and choices. Lemo Daeng Lira and some aristo- 
crats outside of Bajeng’s lineage opposed Pajonga Daeng Ngalle by choosing 
to side with the NICA. Karaeng Pappas support for the NICA could not be 
separated from Takalar’s close cooperation with the Dutch government be- 
fore the Japanese colonial period” During the Dutch East Indies period, 
Takalar, as a sub-regency (onderafdeling), had the same rights as Polombang- 
keng. Likewise, Ballo and Manuju, located in Bontonompo, were also con- 
sidered part of Polombangkeng. The Dutch government took advantage of 
this situation to gain the support of the local elite against the interests of 
Republicans. The council of kings was the main body used by the Dutch to 


exercise their power in South Sulawesi.” 


THE COMPLICITY OF THE TOLOQ 

In the revolutionary period, decisions made by the tolog to support or op- 
pose the Republic were greatly influenced by the role of the aristocratic elite, 
who had been their long-standing allies. Whether they made such decisions 


or not, the tolog still committed robberies, for which the revolution gave 
them plenty of opportunity. 

Ranggong Daeng Romo was one of the elites who associated with the tolog 
in Polombangkeng. He secretly established communication with strong and 
brave people from various regions — intelligent people with knowledge of 
the forest terrain — with the end goal of forming a fighting body. He initiat- 
ed a meeting in Paggentungan in late September 1945 that was attended by 
representatives of tolog from Moncongkomba, Lantang, Cakura, Buluku- 
nyi, Bontokadatto, Barana, Pattallassang, Bone-Bone, Sompu and Bajeng. 
They were assigned seats according to their respective regions. Represent- 
atives from Pattallassang and Sompu facing from west to east; those from 
Cakura and Bulukunyi facing from east to west; those from Bonto Kadatto, 
Bone-Bone and Barana facing from south to north; and those from Mon- 
congkomba and Lantang facing from north to south. 

Ranggong Daeng Romo spoke first and asked those present if they were 
willing to become executioners (algojo). No one was willing at first. How- 
ever, the representative from Moncongkomba, Basullu Daeng Lawa, then 
raised his hand, followed by Mangaweang Daeng Nuhung from Bontoka- 
datto. In the end, all the tolog present agreed to become executioners. This 
meeting was where the term ‘Moncongkomba with a firm stand’ originat- 
ed (Moncongkomba Gassing Gau) as well as the expressions “Bontokadattos 
twin (Bontokadatto kambarana), and “State of Bajeng that holds a spear’ 
(Butta Bajeng to mappaenteng pokena). It resulted in a tolog organization 
named the Algojo Polombangkeng (Polombangkeng Executioners). The 
organization was placed at the forefront and was tasked with executing 
those who were considered traitors. An increase in violence in the commu- 
nity was the result. Ranggong Daeng Romo ordered the leader of Algojo 
Polombangkeng, Basullu Daeng Lawa, to execute those who were suspected 
of being spies for the Dutch. At first, the group simply guarded the river 
crossing that served as the border of Moncongkomba. They interrogated an- 
yone who passed, and if they were suspected of being a Dutch spy, they were 
robbed and killed. They later began to terrorize all residents suspected of 
collaborating with the NICA. Threats of torture against spies were distribut- 
ed in the form of pamphlets.” 

The violence escalated when the Dutch army built military posts in 
Palleko and Pappa in January 1946. All those who came from these two 
areas were now suspected of being spies. Algojo Polombangkeng’s vio- 
lence also extended to villages beyond Polombangkeng when they forced 
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young people to join the Gerakan Muda Bajeng” They then started seiz- 
ing livestock and property from ordinary citizens. A resident with four 
animals would have two of them confiscated. Hundreds of cows secured 
during the last months of 1945 were assembled in a field in the village of 
Jannang. Some of the loot was then handed over to the guerrilla fighters 
in the forest.” 

The first serious challenge to Algojo Polombangkeng came when Siratu 
Daeng Manompo, the gallarang Moncongkomba appointed by the NICA, 
withdrew his brother Hamanja Daeng Leila and his followers from the 
Gerakan Muda Bajeng.”* Among them were tolog who went on to cause 
friction at lower levels of society as pro-NICA Bajeng fighters. These men, 
too, were referred to as algojo or executioners. They did not hesitate to kill 
people they regarded as supporters of the pro-Republican Bajeng fighters. 
Among them were famous names such as Saelalla Daeng Naba, Batoto 
Daeng Tutu and Nongko, who guarded the post at Sungguminasa. An- 
other was Hamzah Daeng Tompo, leader (paccalaya) of a union of villag- 
es in the Kingdom of Gowa. The special pro-NICA forces he led in Bo- 
rongloe had many followers” Hamzah Daeng Tompos tolog meted out 
the same treatment to Ranggong Daeng Romos Algojo Polombangkeng 
as the latter had dealt out to others. 

Some individuals chose to play both sides. They cooperated with Dutch 
supporters but secretly supplied food and shelter to the resistance groups. 
They could be informants for the Dutch army as well as spies for the Gera- 
kan Muda Bajeng. Others preferred not to get involved at all. People from 
Lassang later stated that they had agreed to join the Bajeng fighters but nev- 
er took part in resistance activities. Their joining was a way of saving them- 
selves and of avoiding becoming a target for robbery. For at the slightest 
indication that they were siding with the N1CA, they would be added to the 
kill list" The same thing happened when NICA supporters found people 
who were helping Bajeng fighters. 

From January to March 1946, Gerakan Muda Bajeng and Dutch troops 
made physical contact 18 times. The Dutch army responded to an ambush 
by the Bajeng fighters with an invasion of the Gerakan Muda Bajeng’s head- 
quarters and the arrest of many of its fighters.”” As mutual suspicions rose, 
the violence intensified. Basullu Daeng Lawa ordered Algojo Polombang- 
keng to investigate villages considered to be in favour of the NICA, such 
as Sapaya, Manuju and Pappa. They then arrested and killed anyone they 
thought was collaborating with the NICA. The exact number of casualties 


from these actions, which included house burning and murder, is unknown. 
Basullu Daeng Lawa was dubbed a mass murderer in newspaper reports.'” 
He tended to terrorize villagers after a Dutch attack on his headguarters, 
as he suspected pro-Dutch spies.” Several times he threatened village heads 
that he would kill half the villagers if they did not give a signal when Dutch 
troops arrived.” 

Atrocities committed by Algojo Polombangkeng reached both the lower 
classes of society and those aristocrats thought to be siding with the Dutch. 
Among them was Manrupai Daeng Nyau, recently appointed gallarang Bon- 
tokadatto,® who was murdered and his house burned down. The murder 
of Karaeng Manuju and several other aristocrats created internal problems 
for the Gerakan Muda Bajeng. Karaeng Manuju had many followers, whose 
subsequent rage weakened the position of the Gerakan Muda Bajeng. Some 
members of Lipan Bajeng, especially his kin, could not accept the death of 
Karaeng Manuju. His death caused an uproar in Polombangkeng. The feud 
between the Polombangkeng Executioners and Kareng Manujus relatives 
continued long after the revolution ended. 

In the midst of these multidimensional conflicts, there were attempts to 
expand the Gerakan Muda Bajeng network and connect it to the national 
struggle. On 14 January 1946, Gerakan Muda Bajeng sent a delegation to 
Yogyakarta to gain legitimacy for the struggle in Polombangkeng as part of 
the Republic, and at the same time to ask for weapons. However, the ship 
was stranded in Sumbawa and finally sailed back to Jeneponto Port on 7 
March 1946 without having achieved its mission. The Dutch, moreover, 
imposed strict isolation on the northern and southern regions of Polom- 
bangkeng which they had occupied. This meant that Gerakan Muda Bajeng 
fighters could only move about in the forests and mountains in the east. 
On 23 and 24 March 1946, the Dutch bombarded the headquarters of the 
Gerakan Muda Bajeng in Bulukunyi with cannons. This seriously degraded 
the movement’s defences.” 

Gerakan Muda Bajeng’s resistance weakened further when the Dutch ar- 
rested several leaders, including Madina Daeng Ngitung, Syamsuddin Dae- 
ng Ngerang and Fachrudding Daeng Romo. These arrests greatly affected 
the organization. It collapsed almost entirely when the top leaders — Gas- 
sing (Ponggawa Paleko), Hamandha Daeng Lala, Siratu Daeng Nompo and 
Lemo Daeng Lira, all of nobility — defected to the NICA and withdrew their 
followers from Gerakan Muda Bajeng." After this, Gerakan Muda Bajeng 
was no longer considered an effective insurgent group. According to Makar- 
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aeng daeng Manjarungi, the betrayal of the nobility was the main reason be- 
hind the failure of the movement, proving that Polombangkeng was indeed 
a den of robbers and rogues.” 

On 2 April 1946, Ranggong Daeng Romo, Pajonga Daeng Ngalle and 
Makaraeng Daeng Manjarungi held a meeting with the Gerakan Muda Ba- 
jeng and decided that the organization was to be changed into an armed 
movement with a new name, Lipan Bajeng Militia (Laskar Lipan Bajeng). 
Pajonga Daeng Ngalle acted as patron, Makaraeng became chairman, and 
Ranggong Daeng Romo was commander of the troops. Renamed and un- 
der new leadership, the armed group grew in terms of both members and 
the area it covered. It spread beyond Polombangkeng to Gowa, Jeneponto 
and the southern part of Makassar. It had 17,257 members in total." Cam- 
pa Daeng Lawa was tasked with logistics, especially rice. He was assisted by 
cow herders who delivered supplies to the forests,” but the militiamen con- 
tinued to forcibly confiscate livestock, all the way to the Jeneponto region. 
These tolog controlled the forest. Its secret passages enabled them to move 
easily from one headquarters to another. 

Under Ranggong Daeng Romo’s command, the Pasukan Lipan Bajeng 
expanded to 30 executioners. In addition, smaller units were formed, each 
with its own area of operation, consisting of tolog with strong local knowl- 
edge of the forest. These units became important liaisons between the 
resistance groups. The main transit route for the militias stretched from 
Polombangkeng through Manangkoki to Limbung, along the Barom- 
bong coast to Makassar. The other route was a secret path through the 
forest and foothills of Lombo Battang, Bulukunyi to the north to Mon- 
congloe and Maros. In the past, the people dubbed this secret path the 
route of the bandits. Using this route, the militiamen of Lipan Bajeng 
communicated with leaders of other resistance groups, such as the Indo- 
nesian Tigers (Harimau Indonesia), the PPNI (Pusat Pemuda Nasional 
Indonesia, Indonesian National Youth Centre) and the KRIS (Kebaktian 
Rakyat Indonesia Sulawesi, Indonesian People’s Service Sulawesi) to draft 
new strategies to deal with the police, spies and KNIL (Koninklijk Neder- 
lands-Indisch Leger, Royal Netherlands East Indies Army) soldiers. They 
launched sporadic attacks in small groups with different compositions. 
When faced with immediate danger, they could quickly disperse and re- 
turn to Polombangkeng.”° 


THE END OF RESISTANCE: ISOLATION, 
SABOTAGE AND ARRESTS 

Pressure from Dutch troops against the resistance in Makassar had a 
major impact on the situation in Polombangkeng. It actually led to the 
drastic growth of the Laskar Lipan Bajeng. One group of youths from 
Makassar wanted to go to Java, but since the Dutch had blocked their 
transportation routes, their journey ended in Polombangkeng. The group 
included the famous fighter Wolter Mongisidi.” In response, Makaraeng 
Daeng Manjarungi initiated a forum that united all militia groups under 
the Indonesian People's Rebel Army in Sulawesi, which came to be known 
as LAPRIS.”* 

The participation of Lipan Bajeng in LAPRIS helped expand the Lipan 
Bajeng network. The arrival of youths who had previously received Japanese 
military training in Makassar led to better war tactics. Lipan Bajeng was 
soon connected to the resistance movement in Java, which recognized it as 
part of the national struggle. 

Unfortunately, LAPRIS also helped increase competition among the kar- 
aeng elites. The Dutch appointed Lemo Daeng Lira as head of the sub-re- 
gency Takalar and simultaneously gave him the noble status of Karaeng 
Polombangkeng. Meanwhile, Pajonga Daeng Ngalle, the leader of Lipan 
Bajeng, chose to go into the interior, moving from one place to another, 
from house to house. This gave him considerable territorial power. From 
here, conflicts of authority over territory and resources began to emerge, 
leading to increased violence. In mid-1946, Polombangkeng was considered 
an area afflicted with very serious crime and a lack of security. The Bajeng 
militias were known as ‘gangs of terror’ who operated out of the mountains 
under the leadership of Pajonga Daeng Ngalle while opposing the leader- 
ship of Lemo Daeng Lira.” 

As the Dutch began to patrol the area more intensively, many Lipan Ba- 
jeng members were captured. In June 1946 alone, 24 were arrested”* On 
10 October 1946, the notoriously violent tolog Hasamuddin alias Bakeri 
was captured together with two bodyguards.” Lipan Bajeng blamed the ar- 
rests on spies from the karaeng group supporting the NICA, who portrayed 
Lipan Bajeng of Polombangkeng as merely a group of criminals. They re- 
sponded to the arrests with sabotage. Small groups within Lipan Bajeng cut 
off telephone lines in Gowa and blocked the main roads with logs. Other 
groups went covertly to Malino and elsewhere in Gowa, raiding the homes 
of Dutch police officers or spies. On 29 October 1946, tolog loyal to Pajonga 
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Daeng Ngalle and Ranggong Daeng Romo burned down the indigenous 
congregation house in Limbung. 

The formation of the State of East Indonesia (Negara Indonesia Timur, 
NIT) on 27 December 1946 further sharpened divisions between the kar- 
aeng elites. Those who had been behind the NICA generally supported the 
new state NIT, while those opposed remained in the interior. In the view of 
Makaraeng Daeng Manjarungi, the NIT was basically sustained by an older 
generation who could not keep up with the ways of the young.” Mutual 
suspicion, murder and house burnings continued. 

In response to the burning of the congregation house, around December 
1946 Lemo Daeng Lira helped the KNIL and the Dutch Special Forces (De- 
pot Speciale Troepen, DST) isolate Lipan Bajeng. The villages on the out- 
skirts of Makassar were forced to cooperate with the Dutch, diminishing 
supply lines for Lipan Bajeng in Barombong and West and South Gowa. 
Many villagers even began to oppose Lipan Bajeng, attacking them with 
spears. The people of Borongloe in South Gowa took part in the KNIL oper- 
ation. Hamzah Daeng Tompo ordered his tolog to take part too. The houses 
of those accused of sympathy for Lipan Bajeng were burned down and their 
food stores looted.”” The operation resulted in the deaths of several hundred 
Lipan Bajeng members. The nobles who had led the resistance group fled to 
the south. On 25 January 1947, military pamphlets were circulated urging 
the population to find and arrest Pajonga Daeng Ngalle. Those who refused 
to take part were accused of belonging to the ‘extremists.’ 

Wolter Mongisidi and most Makassar youths were caught. Ranggong 
Daeng Romo was killed in a skirmish with the KNIL in Komara. In the three 
months between December 1946 and February 1947, he had led Lipan Ba- 
jeng in no fewer than 57 battles and LAPRIS in s1 battles.” After his death, 
only some small units remained. They were led by Mappa Daeng Temba, 
Makarang Daeng Sibali, Basullu Daeng Lawa, Makaraeng Daeng Jarot and 
Daeng Leo. In conjunction with the Linggarjati Agreement reached in 
March 1947 between the Republic of Indonesia and the Netherlands, armed 
resistance ceased. Nonetheless, acts of violence continued in Polombang- 
keng. To prevent Lipan Bajeng from coming into contact with the popu- 
lation, the Dutch evacuated villagers or guarded them with special troops. 
KNIL troops routinely conducted patrols in the eastern part of Polombang- 
keng.” 

On 11 April 1947, the NIT government issued an ultimatum to the re- 
sistance groups hiding in the interior, urging them to surrender."”' Some of 


the Lipan Bajeng militia complied, while others continued to deploy terror 
against those who worked for the KNIL. Around June 1947, police arrested 
more followers of Pajonga Daeng Ngalle. Among them was Muhammad Ar- 
ief, who was also a member of the Republic of Indonesia Army (Tentara Re- 
publik Indonesia, TRI). They were handed over to military patrols. More 
skirmishes took place between the police and Lipan Bajeng fighters in the 
first week of August 1947.” 

In early January 1948, the NIT government opened negotiations with Li- 
pan Bajeng. The group demanded recognition as a militia of the Republic of 
Indonesia and not as a criminal group, which would have given them immu- 
nity from prosecution by the NIT government.'°* When the NIT agreed to 
these terms, as many as 160 Lipan Bajeng fighters handed themselves in." 
On 8 January 1948, another 45 surrendered (see Image 2). Among them 
were Makaraeng Daeng Jarot, Macang Daeng Leo and the most wanted ex- 
ecutioner, Basullu Daeng Lawa.“ The NIT government, however, did not 
keep its word. All the Lipan Bajeng fighters were handed over to the KNIL, 


Image 2. Lipan Bajeng fighters who were arrested on 8 January 1945. Source: Nationaal Archief, 


The Hague. 
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who took them to Makassar. The leaders were imprisoned in Hoogepad jail 
in Makassar, along with 800 militiamen. Others were sent to several region- 
al prisons.” 


VIOLENCE AFTER THE REVOLUTION 

Although the war between the Netherlands and the Republic of Indonesia 
officially ended when the Dutch recognized Indonesian sovereignty with 
the formation of the United States of Indonesia, the conflict between fed- 
eralists and republicans continued. The notion of a federal state was not 
simply taken as a form of state administration. Supporters of the republic 
saw it as a political action to undermine the authority of the Republic of 
Indonesia based in Yogyakarta. Lipan Bajeng, too, viewed the federal NIT 
as a construction favoured by older generations who wanted to maintain 
the status quo. Their distaste for the NIT increased after the Dutch mili- 
tary detained its fighters in violation of the agreement that the NIT had 
negotiated. 

After the Dutch-Indonesian Round Table Conference in The Hague 
from 23 August to 2 November 1949 had recognized Indonesian sovereignty 
and led to the liberation of political prisoners in South Sulawesi, Makaraeng 
Daeng Manjarungi formed a new organization aiming to disband the NIT 
and return to the Republic of Indonesia as proclaimed in 1945. The Bureau 
of Supporters of the Republic of Indonesia (Biro Pejuang Pengikut Repub- 
lik Indonesia, BPPRI) was ratified during the Conference of Freedom Fight- 
ers in Polombangkeng on 7 February 1950, attended by 50 militias from 
throughout East Indonesia. Interestingly, even though the event was aimed 
at disbanding the NIT, the president of the NIT, Sukawati, gave a speech at 
the conference. 

However, the end of the Lipan Bajeng resistance, the formation of the 
NIT and the establishment of the BPPRI did not necessarily bring peace and 
order. Looting and theft remained rampant, motivated by economic and 
political incentives as well as revenge. The targets of the looting varied from 
local officials and foreigners to the ordinary population. The looters were 
armed and usually carried out their actions in groups of tens. Even though 
KNIL soldiers still routinely patrolled, robberies were unstoppable. 

Politically motivated robberies were carried out against local officials 
who worked for the NICA and the NIT. Pajonga Daeng Ngalle had not been 
the karaeng of Polombangkeng since 1946, having been replaced by Lemo 
Daeng Lira. Many traced the root of the chaos in Polombangkeng to this 


replacement, as illustrated in the letter by Mangulung with which this chap- 
ter started. The NICA had replaced all those closely connected to him in 
the local government. In March 1947, people in Polombangkeng demanded 
the reinstatement of several relatives of Pajonga Daeng Ngalle, namely his 
nephew Samsuddin Daeng Ngerang and Tanggo Daeng Simpung, nephew 
of Karaeng Ilanga ri Mangkura. Local authorities ignored the demand. Al- 
though some Pajonga Daeng Ngalle relatives did hold NIT positions, they 
were not in positions where they could give cultural leadership within 
Polombangkeng. 

On 9 April 1950, a robbery occurred in Cikoang-Topejawa, a well-off re- 
gion and the centre of government during Dutch rule in Takalar. Five armed 
criminals robbed a Chinese home and took away valuables, jewellery and 
bonds.'? This was soon followed by another robbery at the house of Kar- 
aeng Gallarang Lengkese, a well-respected nobleman and local official in 
South Polombangkeng. The robbers, 20 of them, were armed and extremely 
skilled. While ten of them were looting the house, the other ten were on the 
lookout in the front yard of the house.” This modus operandi demonstrat- 
ed that it was not simply a robbery but a message to other noblemen and 
officials who might become their targets. 

Widespread terror and shootings targeted the homes of local officials and 
motorists passing through Jeneponto and Takalar." Shootings took place 
continually along the road between Gowa and Polombangkeng. Through- 
out the mid-1950s, the military patrolled the border zone between Gowa 
and Polombangkeng. Whenever soldiers increased patrols in urban areas, 
robberies became more rampant in rural areas, targeting the population’s 
livestock. The robbers did not take all the livestock but only some or a few, 
similar to the modus operandi of the Lipan Bajeng group. 

After the release of the Bajeng freedom fighters in 1950, internal con- 
flicts began to grow. Each group within Lipan Bajeng was loyal to its 
own patron and royal elites. These grew into separate armed groups and 
controlled the interior of Polombangkeng. They were often involved in 
skirmishes among themselves. Some later joined the Darul Islam/ Tentara 
Islam Indonesia rebellion led by Kahar Muzakkar. Others became village 
heads or remained as tolog, forming criminal networks. All continued 
to be rebels as they had been accustomed to be for more than a century, 
constantly disrupting the socio-cultural and political balance in Polom- 
bangkeng. Only a small number of them were integrated into the national 
armed forces (TNI). 
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CONCLUSION 

Polombangkeng, originally part of the Dutch colonial confederation, was 
basically a fragile governmental structure. Competition among the nobles 
was endemic. The aristocrats of the former Bajeng Kingdom often saw 
themselves as the rightful rulers of Polombangkeng, while noblemen from 
outside Bajeng were considered outcasts to be sidelined and kept away from 
the stage of local power. Similarly, the autonomous kampongs never officially 
recognized the rule of the Karaeng Polombangkeng but were trapped with- 
in their own authority. 

The contest for authority began when the colonial government reduced 
the authority of the local leaders. The local gallarang responded with negli- 
gence or lawlessness. Meanwhile, those from outside Bajeng took advantage 
of the situation by opposing existing local powerholders in order to gain 
power. The contest was the product of the new, fluctuating system of coloni- 
al power relations, all heavily influenced by assertive identity representations 
and always accompanied by violence. 

This historical pattern became even sharper and more dynamic during 
the revolutionary period. The Proclamation of Independence offered a new 
nation-state. The NICA, with its armed forces, aimed to re-establish Dutch 
colonial power and offered new positions and promises to reinstate the local 
elites. In the midst of this, the local identity of Bajeng grew stronger. For 
the people of Bajeng, what mattered most in the Indonesian revolution was 
their own freedom. 

Having to choose between the Republic or the NICA caused deep splits 
among the Polombangkeng elites. Former Bajeng aristocrats declared them- 
selves supporters of the Republic of Indonesia. Aristocrats from outside Ba- 
jeng, in their attempt to gain power, associated themselves with the NICA. 
These choices reflected a long history of contestation among the elites. In 
the midst of this crisis, the formation of the State of East Indonesia (NIT) 
was interpreted politically as yet another Dutch effort to maintain power. In 
reality, however, the NIT was an alternative meeting ground that served to 
bring the supporters of the Republic and of the NICA together. 

Alliances — new, shifting or strengthened old ones — were shaped by each 
individual’s interest in obtaining new positions and roles. Historical iden- 
tities and power relations became important references in determining po- 
litical choices, including those adopted by the tolog. They were inseparable 
from the struggle for authority among the Polombangkeng elites. Some 
tolog joined Lipan Bajeng, while others joined the Nica, depending on 


their political patrons. Each manifested their support in the form of crim- 
inal acts. Looting, theft, burning and executions became widespread as a 
consequence. 

The historical reality in Polombangkeng demonstrates that the revo- 
lution and the Dutch attempt at recolonization created a new arena for 
ongoing contestation among elites. These conflicts in turn permeated to 
the lower societal levels. Conflicting parties took advantage of the unsta- 
ble situation and the fragile elite relations that went back a hundred years 
into the colonial era. All this resulted in untold suffering for the people of 
Polombangkeng. 
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War against the people and the political 
partitioning of West Java, 1948 


ROEL FRAKKING' 


By 1949, after more than three years of fighting, West Java had become 
crowded. When the Divisi Siliwangi of the Indonesian Armed Forces (Ten- 
tara Nasional Indonesia, TNI) slowly returned to its ‘pockets’ at the end of its 
famed “Long March from the vicinity of Yogyakarta, they encountered no 
less than two authorities vying for the people's attention. To begin with, the 


Image 1. As stipulated by the Renville Agreement of January 1948, tens of thousands of TNI 
troops would evacuate West Java. In Tasikmalaya, TNI General A.H. Nasution sees to it 
that weapon and troop registration takes place in a disciplined fashion. Source: Nationaal Archief; z 
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still-active Dutch army was propping up a quasi-autonomous statelet called 
the Pasundan State, which was an outpost of the Dutch 1946 federaliza- 
tion project. There was also Darul Islam (pr), an armed Islamist movement, 
which had turned against the Republic, thereby ‘[betraying] the common 
struggle against the colonial army’ according to the Republic. The Darul 
Islam had made inroads in West Java after the TNI had been forced to leave 
the province as part of the Renville Agreement signed in January 1948. 

It was into this fray that the Siliwangi stepped to reclaim its eminent 
position as the Republic’s representatives and foremost freedom fighters. 
Effectively, Siliwangi soldiers had to combat not only the Dutch-Pasun- 
dan axis but also the Darul Islam movement. Due to the presence of these 
groups, West Java had become home to ‘three kinds of sovereign states, each 
with three kinds of armies, without counting the many so-called struggle 
organizations that were roaming the countryside.” The Siliwangi Division, 
then, helped unleash a three-way competition for legitimacy and authority 
in West Java. 

Local communities were stuck in the midst of this three-way fight among 
possible powerbrokers and suffered severely as a result. According to the Re- 
public’s official history of West Java during the revolution, they bore Ja) 
Il the consequences of the colonial war and civil war. The reason was that 
the Republic, through its Divisi Siliwangi, came ‘in the form of a military 
force, not yet a civilian force? In their quest to cement the Republic’s autho- 
rity, Republican troops were not ill-disposed to the use of violence — and in 
this approach they were not alone. DI troops, who also needed to bind local 
communities to their cause, were apt to make an example out of those who 
failed to comply with their demands. The Dutch, in turn, proved equally ag- 
gressive in their operations, as the statistics in Dutch military reports show. 

As local communities could not find ‘personal security’ anywhere and 
the lines between the violent actions of one authority and those of another 
became increasingly blurred, villagers were forced to ‘serve all three [autho- 
rities for [their] own safety’. This, too, was a tactic that was full of risk» As 
Republican sources stated, ‘[w]hoever helps one party will be suspected or 
punished by the other?" It is this complex dynamic that existed between the 
establishment of authority and legitimacy on the one hand and the violence 
that forced communities into serving multiple powerbrokers on the other 
that forms the substance of the present chapter. 

In a departure from most studies on the subject, the analysis that follows 
approaches the revolution in West Java in such a way that it includes local in- 


dividuals and communities placed in mortal danger by powerbrokers trying 
to actualize political agendas that lay beyond the looming date of Indonesia's 
actual independence — which by everyone’s account was fast approaching 
in 1948. The argument made here is that to understand the nature of revo- 
lutionary war, an analysis must include and elevate peoples’ experiences, i.e. 
their attempts to survive, attempts that existed beyond the realm of whether 
or not they supported the independence movement (which they often did). 
The purpose is to home in on the dynamics of the revolutionary war in In- 
donesia, dynamics that are intrinsic to many revolutionary wars. In doing 
so, this chapter will provide more analytical intricacies than do studies that 
still use the violence of European armies as their point of departure, where- 
by they overemphasize European over Indonesian experiences, particularly 
when colonial sources form the dominant basis of their analyses.” 

This approach involves decentring elements of the revolutionary war in 
West Java that still dominate scholarship, including major events such as the 
‘Bandung Fire Sea’ (Bandung Lautan Api) or the ‘Convoy War’ in Sukabu- 
mi — both early events of the revolution — but also the dominant role of the 
Republican Army (TNI) that it has claimed for itself since 1945." Related 
to this is the fact that other major works on the violence in West Java have 
analysed its dynamics more from a particular vantage point connected to 
one mass movement, for example Darul Islam and its spiritual leader Kar- 
tosuwiryo, or one political entity in the region such as the Pasundan People’s 
Party (Partai Rakyat Pasundan, PRP)” The analysis below will consider how 
these groups interacted with each other, and with local communities. This 
chapter’s shift in emphasis towards the violence directed at — and its effect 
upon — communities reduces the dominance of still-prevalent top-down 
perspectives that foreground “big names’ and their supposed political-mili- 
tary prowess — such as Lieutenant Governor-General H.J. van Mook and his 
federal plan for Indonesia, or General A.H. Nasution.” To a lesser extent, 
this chapter also decentres the primacy of the revolutionized youth, collecti- 
vely known as pemuda and pemudi." 

Focusing on big events, big men or big mass movements tends to make 
specific leaders, specific organizations or singular events into analytical hubs 
to which other related events are then linked. This chapter instead allows 
room for the complexities associated with retellings of Indonesia's revoluti- 
onary period. Without ignoring the actions of the Darul Islam, for example, 
or the pemuda, it seeks to also chart the experiences of those who faced the 
consequences of, say, pemuda violence. Doing so will reveal the cost of war 
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for communities and individuals who merely sought to survive the violence. 
Teasing out some of the ways in which they tried to maximize their chances 
of survival allows for the analysis of key yet often neglected characteristics 
of the Indonesian war of independence in West Java. In terms of the wars 
complexities: individuals and communities faced difficult choices, brought 
on by multiple, heavily armed and violent legitimacy-seekers who sought to 
control people by limiting the populations ability to remain neutral.” The 
choices made by communities caught in the crosshairs were often based on 
safety and insecurity. Such complexities existed at the crossroads where po- 
litical shifts at the supra-local level intersected with local dynamics. 

To gain insight into such complexities brought on by powerbrokers, their 
violence and the resultant survival choices for the victims of violence, the 
chapter foregrounds and probes the utility of violence in revolutionary war- 
fare. Instead of treating mass violence as a phenomenon devoid of agency 
and as a by-product of (in particular) European colonial warfare conducted 
by tired, overextended European armies operating in unfamiliar, massive 
terrain without clear objectives, this chapter sees violence as a handy tool 
for powerbrokers operating on all sides of the conflict to enhance their le- 
gitimacy by enforcing peoples’ compliance.” By thinking about violence in 
terms of its uses, the current chapter restores agency to violence (moving 
beyond the reasoning that ‘it happened in colonial warfare’), a twist that 
yields several analytical advantages. 

For one, the analysis is able to critically engage with interpretations of 
colonial violence that tend to reduce the very conscious choice to unleash it 
to merely a reaction flowing from anxieties and fears borne out of the ‘vul- 
nerability’ or ‘angst’ of European officials and communities in uncontrolla- 
ble colonial contexts.’* Instead of seeing violence as a reaction, this chapter 
shows that with the Republic adamant to defend its independence and the 
Dutch equally adamant to reoccupy Indonesia, in the words of Hilmar Fa- 
rid, ‘violence was not unexpected.” With that in mind, Republican-natio- 
nalist violence can enter the analytical frame next to Dutch violence, even if 
Republican-nationalist and Dutch violence had very different motivations 
and end-goals.'* With useful violence as a leading concept, this chapter can 
begin to address the fact that Republican-nationalist violence remains an 
under-investigated component of the period under consideration according 
to Farid, certainly within the Indonesian historiography.” 

By considering the violence committed by all parties — Dutch, Republi- 
can-nationalist and others — simultaneously, it becomes clear that specific 


(and often local) powerbrokers actively and deliberately chose to immedia- 
tely resort to violence. As argued above, this was because communities res- 
ponded by letting go of their neutrality: violence forced peoples’ hand and 
made them support the violent powerbroker they had in front of them. This 
mechanism of revolutionary and counterrevolutionary violence in particu- 
lar cannot be understood properly until one grasps the utility of violence to 
Dutch and Republican enforcers alike. To show this facet of violence, the 
analysis that follows must also highlight the consequences of violence and 
the multivarious ways that ordinary people sought to shield themselves as 
much as possible from violence. Such ways, as shall become clear, included 
placating multiple authorities, supporting various highly ideological politi- 
cal and military end-goals simultaneously and, in many cases, simply evacu- 
ating in a bid to escape food shortages, violence and disease. Lastly, this ap- 
proach also illustrates how revolutionary fervour and ideologies were subsu- 
med to the need for survival in the face of naked power projection, another 
key advantage of the use of violence. Taken together, violence’s agency and 
the complexities of revolutionary conflict show yet another ‘revolutionary 
world’: the social and societal cost of the war, an element that is often rele- 


gated to the background. 


WEST JAVA BEFORE THE RENVILLE 
AGREEMENT, 1945-1948 

For many policymakers, the first weeks of January 1948 were dominated by 
yet another spate of negotiations between the Republicans and the Dutch. 
Under the watchful eye of the United Nations Good Offices Committee 
(coc) and after months of talking, Dutch and Indonesian diplomats signed 
yet another agreement. The Renville Agreement took its name from the 
troop carrier anchored in Jakarta Bay where the final rounds of talks had 
taken place." The signatories agreed to a military ‘stand fast and cease fire’ 
and recognized ‘status quo lines’ within demilitarized zones to separate their 
respective spheres of influence. As both parties were to maintain ‘law and 
order’, ‘trade and intercourse between all areas’ would continue.” 

It was clear that the Republic had been treated poorly, its representatives 
having signed under the twin pressures of a Dutch ultimatum and GOC in- 
sistence.*° Instead of an earlier GOC proposal that called for Dutch troops to 
withdraw from those areas they had taken from the Republic during their 
large-scale military attack of July 1947, the Renville Agreement stipulated 
that Republican forces retreat from the now-enlarged Dutch-occupied ter- 
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ritories.” Again, the Republic had to contend with a political status that 
relegated it to just one of the states within a sovereign, federal United States 
of Indonesia’ (Republik Indonesia Serikat, RIS), which would in turn form 
a permanent union with the Kingdom of the Netherlands.” Moreover, the 
Netherlands would retain sovereignty over Indonesia until it was transfer- 
red to the Ris. Between six and twelve months after the signing of Renville, 
a plebiscite would determine whether the people of ‘the various territories 
of Java, Madura, and Sumatra wished their territories to be part of the Re- 
public of Indonesia or of another state within the [Ris]. With a further 
division of the Republic on Java now greenlighted, a unitary state under the 
Republic seemed further away than ever. 

While Queen Wilhelmina audaciously claimed in February that ‘[c]olo- 
nialism is dead’ Renville caused pessimism in various quarters in Indonesia. 
Siliwangi officer A.E. Kawilarang and his men were appalled. ‘After we had 
conducted a guerrilla war for so long, we suddenly heard about the “Renvil- 
le-accord” that forced us to leave West Java. It was a terrible message.” One 
GOC member presciently noted that ‘if [the] Republic accepts, violations 
[are] inevitable under [the] circumstances [which] will also give Dutch ex- 
cuse [to] take Djocja.*s 

By January 1948, the resistance in West Java, including the TNI, stood to 
lose much. Realistically, the Republic had constantly been on the back foot, 
as its primacy in West Java and elsewhere was being challenged continually. 
But its supporters had proven tenacious. Between August 1945 and January 
1948, they had worked hard to uphold the notion that ‘[t]he “sovereignty” 
of the Netherlands is not a legitimate and absolute right, but a usurping 
right.“ They had built up and consolidated both an official army presence 
and struggle organizations, which involved droves of revolutionized youths, 
the pemuda. 

Both had grown from humble beginnings in October and November 
1945, according to the historical record on army and youth organizations.” 
The TNI attracted former soldiers of the Royal Netherlands East Indies Army 
(Koninklijk Nederlands-Indische Leger, KNIL) as well as former members of 
the military and auxiliary organizations formed by the Japanese. Men like 
Lieutenant-General Urip Sumoharjo placed these troops and other volun- 
teers in three divisions that commanded Banten-Bogor, Jakarta-Cirebon 
and the Parahyangan area (Bandung, Sumedang, Tasikmalaya, Ciamis and 
Garut), even if mostly on paper. Separate from the TNI, struggle organiza- 
tions — the distinction between the two was sometimes hard to make — orga- 


nized themselves in a similar manner. Attracting youths from various social 
strata — students, labourers, technicians — and from various settings, such as 
local shops, they adopted different names while being generally known as 
people’s militia (laskar rakyat). In Krawang, Cirebon, Bogor and elsewhere, 
these groups included the Buffalo Front (Barisan Banteng), the Sharpened 
Spear Front (Barisan Bambu Runcing) and the Islamist Hizbullah and Sa- 
billilah.” The “Younger Generation — some five million on Java and Madura 
alone — that founded and operated in such groups was imbued with a ‘new 
mode of political life that [...] implied a radical critique of the values and 
political ideas Dutch rule had instilled’ 

But it proved difficult to repel the encroaching Dutch who, by ‘piggy-bac- 
king on’ the British Commonwealth troops that had occupied key areas 
across Java, had ‘[smuggled] back [their] troops’ into various places in West 
Java.” Autonomy and chaos, an integral part of the revolutionary world of 
the militias, complicated the systematic organization of struggle groups. 
Movie-like bravado and ‘[c]owboy-ism’ or the narrow personal objectives 
of a dominant ‘respected elder’ could easily undercut the cohesion of an- 
ti-Dutch organizations” Nonetheless, pemuda groups amalgamated into 
larger coordinating bodies to make their mark, often with the TNI taking 
control, even though the Allies had managed to quickly throw the militias 
out of West Javas major cities and the Republican government had been 
forced to move from Jakarta to Yogyakarta in Central Java. 

Many heroes of the revolution emerged in the midst of the most dramatic 
episodes connected to rear-guard battles in West Javas cities. In March 1946, 
departing fighters turned Bandung into a ‘Sea of Fire’ (Map 3). During the 
‘Convoy Battle’ between Sukabumi and Cianjur from December 1945 to 
March 1946, Indonesian Army Commander Eddie Sukardi and his troops 
claimed to have killed so British soldiers.* By the first quarter of 1947, TNI 
formations of 300 or 500 troops were not uncommon, and spies and sa- 
boteurs were sent out everywhere from TNI outposts.” Villagers came to 
expect such resistance. When in May 1946, Dutch and British troops chased 
out Republican administrators and the army from Tangerang, people were 
livid. “Why did the army not protect us? they asked + 


WEST JAVA IN PIECES: COMPETING FOR 
LEGITIMACY, 1948-1950 

So why did the TNI not defend cities such as Tangerang? The simple answer 
was that neither the TNI nor the pemuda could stem the Dutch expansion- 
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ist tide.” Basically, Dutch soldiers in sufficient numbers could attack with 
relative impunity. In South Bogor, Dutch troops harassed the ‘ranks of the 
people’ in December 1946 with ‘mortars and poison gas which caused peo- 
ple to vomit, the Antara news agency reported. Elsewhere, soldiers burnt 
houses” “Dutch terrorists’ kidnapped Bogor’s Republican officials, includ- 
ing the mayor, after they had killed his deputy.” As the Republic refused to 
give up its sovereignty, however, the Dutch proceeded to large-scale military 
action, which commenced in the night of 20 July 1947,*° causing West Java 
to end up as Dutch-occupied territory.“ Through some 457 infractions of 
the cease-fire agreement — including reconnaissance flights, shootings, gen- 
eral ‘Area Expansion’ and the taking of Tasikmalaya and Garut — the Dutch 
consolidated their positions further. 

Despite the adversity, struggle groups reorganized and fought on bet- 
ween August 1947 and January 1948. Many troops had survived the Dutch 
attacks: General A.H. Nasution had ordered the Siliwangi Division out of 
Tasikmalaya, for example. Governor Sewake, who was in charge of West 
Java’s Republican government, also left the city. He subsequently ‘ran the 
government from place to place:## Others ‘intend[ed] to “undress” and 
continue’ as guerrillas.* All had gained valuable experience fighting ‘young 
children [fresh] from villages in the Netherlands.** Resistance groups eve- 
rywhere frustrated Dutch attempts at reconstruction. Around Sukabumi, 
isolated Dutch plantations became favoured targets for insurgents, who 
often set fire to buildings and killed or kidnapped Dutch and Indonesian 
plantation managers. In November and December 1947 alone, plantations 
around Purwakarta suffered 19 attacks.*7 

These were the circumstances under which the Republic and the Dutch 
government signed the Renville Agreement. As said, it proved disadvanta- 
geous to the Republic. Until the RIS was established, sovereignty over Indo- 
nesia remained in Dutch hands. In practical terms, this meant that Dutch 
policymakers could continue to link up with regional polities that desired 
autonomy and have them proclaim autonomous states (negara) or areas 
(daerah) in territory that the Republic considered its own. Moreover, the 
TNI had pledged to withdraw its troops from East and West Java, relinquis- 
hing territory that the Republic had lost due to Dutch military aggression. 
Ultimately, some 35,000 troops vacated these areas.** 

Even though it was removed from the western third of Java, the Republic 
continued to lay claim to being the legitimate authority in West Java. Its 
method was to slowly but systematically reinsert both civilian and military 


power — operating in tandem — into West Java to make Dutch governance 
impossible. By the time such reinsertions gathered steam, however, several 
competitors had taken the Republic’s place. It is here at this juncture that 
violence against civilians became the tool for Republican civil and military 
authorities to reclaim ownership over the people that the various other au- 
thorities crowding West Java also sought to govern. War amongst the peo- 
ple became war against the people, with differences between the actions of 
(revolutionary) insurgents and (reactionary) counterinsurgents blurring for 
those in the crosshairs. 


Image 2. The Partai Rakyat Pasundan proclaims the Pasundan State in West Java, May 
1947. The Pasundan State would never gain mass support and was constantly pressured by 


Dutch meddling on the one hand, and disruptions by TNI forces and local struggle organi- 


zations on the other. Source: Nationaal Archief. Rijksvoorlichtingsdienst. 
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One competitor encountered by the returning Republican-nationalist 
forces was the Pasundan State (Image 2). A direct outgrowth of Van Mook’s 
pursuit of federalism, the rationale behind it was that it formed an eth- 
no-state that, according to its founders, would finally provide a home for the 
more than eight million Sundanese who yearned for a separate status from 
the Javanese.“ Pasundan’s proponents argued that autonomy within the RIS 
would save the Sundanese “culture, whereas incorporation into a revoluti- 
onary polity’ — ie. the Republic — would result in ‘dissolution?’ The state 
that was proclaimed in May 1947 could not, however, count on the support 
of an actual popular movement, even if some of its political parties claimed 
thousands upon thousands of members. Infighting among Pasundans poli- 
ticians caused the state itself to be chaotically run, which tainted its reputa- 
tion” The state was never able to steer a proper administrative course. In re- 
action to Dutch meddling with Pasundan state affairs, opposition member 
Suyoso opined that “the Pasundan-cabinet is an imposed cabinet, formed in 
a hurry, (just to] be able to participate in discussions on the [R1s]”. Others 
understood that the Dutch could not indefinitely support the Pasundan 
State, and they therefore increasingly looked towards the Republic. 

The TNI, meanwhile, had pleasantly surprised the Dutch with its order- 
ly, timely withdrawal from its guerrilla bases and military posts (Image 1). 
Where Dr Leimena, a Republican evacuation official, thus invested in good- 
will with the Dutch, rival powerbrokers saw opportunitys# The Darul Islam 
developed as one more ‘[disruptor] of the [Republican] state’ that, according 
to Republicans in Cirebon, added to the ‘disturbances that swarmed as termi- 
tes The spiritual leader of Darul Islam, Imam S.M. Kartosuwiryo, proclai- 
med the establishment of the Indonesian Islamic State (Negera Islam Indone- 
sia, NII) for Indonesia's entirety in August 1949. This state had long been in 
the making, with roots dating back to the early twentieth century. Within a 
month after the signing of Renville, Kartosuwiryo sat at the helm of an Isla- 
mic Council that represented various Islamic organizations from across West 
Java, of which the most prominent was the Council of Indonesian Muslim 
Associations (Majelis Syuro Muslimin Indonesia, known as Masyumi).” The 
NII declared that it would not take the Republic’s place. The declaration of 
the Negara Pasundan had, however, forced the N1r's hand, its representatives 
said. As such, they aimed to take territory from the Dutch, although they did 
urge the Republic to reconfigure itself on an Islamic basis." 

Still, the timing of the NITS proclamation was inextricably linked to the 
eclipse of the Republicans in West Java. To Kartosuwiryo and his followers, 


the Republic had forfeited its revolutionary vanguard role by concluding 
the Renville Agreement with the Dutch. Independence, Kartosuwiryo 
reasoned, reguired more than words and meetings. He aimed to keep his 
revolutionary word, expressed as early as 1929: he would stand in front of 
our ranks’ and fight.” The NIrs claim to authority in West Java (and soon 
elsewhere) pushed aside the Republic. After all, since the signing of Ren- 
ville, we Muslims of West Java demand a firm stance’, a stance that the Nu, 
not the Republic, now represented.‘ Contravening what was agreed on at 
Renville, the N11 announced that ‘it is practically out of the question that 
an agreement could be reached by peaceful means." And so, in December 
1948, the NII and its Indonesian Islamic Army (Tentara Islam Indonesia, 
TII) — complete with an Advisory Council, ministries, parliament, and state 
police — declared a holy war.“ 

As a grass-roots organization, the Darul Islam movement rapidly attrac- 
ted supporters and enforcers. Members from other struggle organizations 
such as the Barisan Banteng and the communist-leaning Bambu Runcing 
Army also joined. Within these organizations, some felt that Renville had 
further diminished the already slim chances of successfully defending Indo- 
nesias independence, which had been premised on a unified revolutionary 
front. They concluded that ‘[oJur Government [...] has too little faith in 
the power of the revolution’ a conclusion that put them in the orbit of the 
Hizbullah and Sabillilah.4 In March 1948, revolutionary leaders in Tasik- 
malaya, Garut, Kuningan, Majalengka and Ciamis proclaimed their areas 
Islamic territory.” 

Republican forces now faced pressure from two sides: the Dutch forces 
and the Tu. Despite a slight dip in morale caused by the post-Renville set- 
backs, they nonetheless forged on to once more create space for Republi- 
can authority.8 Their task was facilitated by the resilience of the pre-1948 
Wehrkreise system — the community-based civil-military networks that 
harnessed the power of the people.” These networks enabled the appoint- 
ment of pro-Republican village heads and the reactivation of Republican 
civil servants still in Dutch service, often with Yogyakarta's permission. Thus 
emboldened, new organizations emerged that swore to ‘defend and uphold 
the Prestige of the Negara Republiek [sic] Indonesia through sabotage, in- 
filtration or espionage. 

Returning from Yogyakarta, TNI fighters slipped back into such net- 
works, too. These troops were highly motivated, or so one eyewitness said. 


Despite the food shortages and ‘cruelty’ they had suffered at the hands of 
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Dutch and KNIL soldiers, they were determined to [give] up their bodies 
and souls for the State.” They rekindled the fervour within the various 
struggle networks, which grew as a consequence with each passing month. 
Colonel Hamzah, West Javas military governor, sought to integrate civil 
and military organizations, while youths were again called up to take part 
in village defence units” Yet another umbrella organization known as the 
Field Preparation, provided intelligence, food, weapons and so on. Its bran- 
ches soon littered West Java, including in Tasikmalaya and Garut where D1/ 
TII units held sway.’ Before long, TNI forces violently confronted the Tu, 
especially where both tried to control the same areas where both sides asses- 
sed the Dutch troops’ presence to be vulnerable. 


THE TARGET OF SAVAGERY: THE PEOPLE AND 
THE INDONESIAN REVOLUTION 

Local communities had faced similar predicaments before 1948, but that 
year, the situation in West Javas political landscape was particularly tense. 
The TNrs Divisi Siliwangi returned to those places where the Dutch/ 
Pasundan forces and the Darul Islam were already vying for territory and 
influence. In its guest to assert their authority, the Siliwangi acted very ag- 
gressively. In the words of some of its targets, the Siliwangi used “Dutch 
methods’ that were devoid of ‘humanity’ Siliwangi men, for example, had 
no qualms with attacking those groups they deemed to be communist.” The 
fighting between the Dutch, the TNI and the TII had dire consequences for 
local communities, whose fate and reactions are the subject of the sections 
that follow. 

Above all, violence and the threat of violence became a major component 
of people’s experiences during the Indonesian revolution. In February 1949, 
representatives of several villages around Sukabumi wrote to the Pasundan’s 
head of state, arguing that Sukabumi’s people were being subjected to the 
‘savagery’ of Dutch soldiers, thereby joining the ranks of Sulawesi martyrs 
who had fallen before them. A total of 116 civilians had been killed not be- 
cause they had attacked Dutch troops but because these ‘villagers embraced 
a political trend the Dutch did not appreciate’ Elsewhere, the TNI had al- 
ready killed scores of villagers who supported the Pasundan: Chinese com- 
munities were attacked as well. Due to the elevated social-economic status 
the Chinese had enjoyed within the Dutch colonial system, they were parti- 
cularly suspect in the eyes of Republicans and their supporters.”* Often seen 
as spies for the Dutch, many Chinese were subjected to mass murder, espe- 


cially when large numbers of Dutch troops were approaching.” DI troops, 
who were given far-reaching mandates by their commanders to force the 
population to support their cause, turned against the people by ‘roasting 
and burning and killing’ them, as one Siliwangi report stated”' Many lives 
and houses were lost as a result.” 

Although its victims may have considered this to be a wanton applica- 
tion of violence, it did possess an internal logic: to enforce compliance by 
making resistance costly. NII representatives declared that anyone ‘who does 
not submit [is punishable as] bugot (traitor); a logic equally employed by the 
Dutch and the Republicans.*° Pemuda threatened death to anyone who sold 
rice to the Dutch. Those enlisted in the KNIL could expect to be kidnapped 
by Republican forces.” Such threats worked: near Bogor, women and child- 
ren of several villages in NII territory refused to tell inquiring Dutch planters 
where the male labourers had gone.” The Republican State Police reported 
in June 1948 that many people had joined Darul Islam, estimating that it had 
some 500,000 to one million followers. At the end of that year, the Islamic 
State declared Cirebon, Indramayu, Majalengka, Ciamis, Tasikmalaya, Gar- 
ut and Sumedang to be within its sphere of influence. 

With people’s compliance, some governance could begin to be provided. 
Villagers everywhere fell in line with the powerbroker that presented itself 
as being most believable as the local authority, a feat that these would-be 
powerbrokers were able to achieve by violence. Only after an initial show of 
power could they offer a measure of protection in the form of safety or food, 
the resumption of local trade, or the security needed by individuals and 
communities to finally espouse certain views about the future. Thinking in 
terms of their longer-term safety, organizations, in the name of the commu- 
nities they represented, had clear motives to choose one side over the other. 
For example, the Bandung Chinese Unitary Front community organization 
(Persatuan Tionghoa Cu Kiat Kun), foreseeing that Chinese communities 
would soon be without Dutch protection, denounced the “colonial” sys- 
tem’ and declared its support for the ‘development of the Indonesian com- 
munity [towards] the sovereign [Ris]. Other Chinese supported the Repu- 
blic outright and laid down their work. 

Where no single powerbroker was able to prove that it was fully in char- 
ge and its authority remained contested, people were caught between op- 
posing forces. Violence meted out by Darul Islam troops, for instance, cau- 
sed communities in West Java to seek protection from Dutch authorities.” 
Where the Negara Islam Indonesia (Nu, Indonesian Islamic State) was 
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able to get a foothold and co-opt several village heads, for example by ope- 
rating specific NII schools, various kampongs seemed to fall into the N1r's 
orbit.” Incoming ‘taxes’ filled N11 coffers. The TNI Wehrkreise, for their 
part, took over civilian administrations to facilitate the mobilization of all 
available resources into the struggle.” Around Tasikmalaya, an area where 
DI forces were also present, the strong TNI presence drove villagers to de- 
clare themselves for the Republic. Republican attacks on Dutch-control- 
led police, military forces, and plantations preceded many such takeovers. 
Those who felt their protectors’ power ebbing away, especially those who 
had earlier cast their lot with the Dutch, found themselves falling into a 
‘fear psychosis.”° 

The Pasundan State drew special attention from the TNI-pemuda axis. 
Apparently aided by Republican officials in Pasundan’s employ, by October 
1949, the TNI military districts had usurped ‘real governance over’ the terri- 
tories from the Pasundan, one well-positioned commentator stated. It was 
only in the presence of Dutch troops that Pasundan officials could govern.” 
From 1947 onwards, anti-Pasundan movements had sprung up, with village 
heads canvassing inhabitants’ signatures in support of the Republic by the 
thousands. This trend continued into 1948. In March, the ‘Anti Daerah Pas- 
undan Commission’ wrote to Yogyakarta to reiterate how ‘the Sundanese 
people’s [wish] to remain with the Republic [...] cannot be “stifled” any lon- 
ger. In response, TNI General Sudirman ordered soldiers to surreptitiously 
participate in the commission’s planned ‘mass demonstration.” Elsewhere, 
petitions denouncing the breakaway Pasundan State in favour of the Re- 
public circulated. The petition’s organizers netted some 20,000 signatories 
around Jakarta.” 

Even if this happened by sheer force, all parties involved tried to curry 
favour with the people, as each of the three contesting powers understood 
that taking care of the needs of the people could, in turn, evolve into legiti- 
macy. The TNI wanted its soldiers to protect people ‘pouring into the cities 
everyday’ to escape the Darul Islam, whose troops scoured the countryside 
by the thousands.” In the Ciwai area, representatives of the Republican de- 
fence ministry tried to organize ‘material assistance’ to counter the violent 
measures employed by the Dutch to collect rice, which, according to the 
report, deprived the people of 80% of their rice surplus.” In line with earlier 
public and internal announcements, in 1949 TNI Commander Bambang Su- 
peno ordered that, to ‘protect the good name of the Republic; troops should 
avoid violently driving off Chinese communities, although anti-Chinese 


practices by Republicans did still occur frequently.” The Dutch, meanwhile, 
allowed ex-TNI Major Suhardi — now on Pasundan’s payroll — to operate a 
“Community Support Body’ in Bandung which provided food to local fa- 
milies of TNI soldiers evacuated as a result of Renville as well as demobilized 
TNI units.” 

The people's needs, however, were too large and multifaceted for anyo- 
ne to address during a conflict dominated by destruction and disruption. 
Safety remained elusive, and none of the powerbrokers truly wanted to 
protect the people, it seemed. In September 1948, the Chinese Chung 
Hua Chung Hui organization in Kadipaten, Cirebon informed the Chi- 
nese Consul that the Dutch arrival a year previously had not prevented the 
subdistrict from plunging into chaos. When Tan Bian Kwi's property was 
ransacked, for example, no Dutch troops or police appeared.” At the same 
time, revolutionary aggression in Sukabumi soared in September, with 20 
actions carried out against plantations alone. Clearly, the massive influx of 
TNI troops reinserting themselves back into West Java following Renville 
to link up with in situ guerrilla and regular troops was beginning to have 
an effect.” 

Planters concluded that the Dutch government’s ‘weak behaviour sort of 
invited the Republic to continue its methods of sabotage[,] terror, robbery 
and murder’. The police and military were powerless as long as they 'traip- 
sed through the country with the lawbook in hand”? The behaviour of the 
colonial troops, however, had little to do with any laws. One soldier recalled 
how at one point, a villa between Bandung and Lembang named Isola func- 
tioned as a torture site for those with uncalloused hands. As most people 
that the Dutch soldiers had encountered worked as manual labourers, soft 
hands indicated to them that these people had spent time away from work 
perpetrating acts that undermined Dutch authority. According to this ve- 
teran, the infantry stationed at Villa Isola functioned as a ‘murder sguad”'” 
In early 1949, the Sukabumi Regency was once again targeted, this time by 
KNIL paratroopers. Internal military reports stated that, in the aftermath 
of heavy fighting, they had perpetrated ‘all kinds of misdeeds’ that by law 
are counted among the ‘severest of crimes [such as] rape and dishonouring 
underaged girls. In addition, ‘innocent persons’ supping, working or merely 
on the road had been shot dead, and hundreds of others had been robbed 
during searches. Elsewhere, Dutch soldiers molested village heads or beat 
prisoners to death.’ 
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NAVIGATING WEST JAVA: OEDEMA, MALARIA 
AND SCABIES 

Economically speaking, Indonesia was in dire straits. In the colonial par- 
lance of the time, revolutionized youths were ‘lost to productive labour’, 
whereas others were too afraid to work or physically unable to. Even if la- 
bourers did want to work for Dutch planters, they often could not: many 
plantations were destroyed and abandoned.’ Moreover, nationalists hunt- 
ed down labourers, who were often killed as collaborators and their houses 
targeted for burning." 

In the first half of 1948, food was particularly scarce in areas between Re- 
publican-controlled and Dutch-controlled territories.” Already at the end 
of the previous year, food availability had become threatened. In Cirebon, 
harbour workers stayed away, rice husking stations were destroyed, and even 
if 34 tonnes of rice did manage to reach Bandung, flooding around Cirebon 
and Krawang and the intimidation of farmers severely diminished the chan- 
ces of a rice surplus." 

As a result, to gain access to the means to continue fighting, struggle 
organizations quickly turned to predation upon local communities. Near 
Garut, the Sabillilah built a well-hidden forest village and extorted money 
from forestry personnel. Local trade networks went dark as ‘dessa coopera- 
tives’ were intimidated out of business. Where they continued to function, 
around Bandung or Indramayu, for example, it was the large European firms 
that were the major buyers, not the locals needing goods. When plantations 
could not sell their produce, massive lay-offs loomed.” Republican-appoin- 
ted village heads pressured villagers to hand over rice, money and clothing, 
which they then passed on to Republican fighters. Thus affected, ‘agitated 
labourers’ threatened to strike, demanding more rice and protection." 

Displaced by violence and destitution, people fled en masse from rural 
villages and hamlets into the urban ‘periphery’ in search of shelter, suste- 
nance and safety.” Slowly, they ended up in evacuation centres. In Novem- 
ber 1948, Pasundan representatives exhorted villagers to evacuate areas that 
‘now and in the future are economically of little importance’. Some 5,000 
souls had to abandon 23 hamlets in the subdistricts of Majalengka and in the 
Sumedang Regency.”° Many Chinese became displaced as well, as they had 
been in the past." In June 1948, 721 Chinese had fled to evacuation camps. 
Evacuation Centre Malabarlaan 12 in Bandung received 269 evacuees; and 
an additional 105 Europeans and 27 Indonesians — KNIL families from Cen- 
tral Java — arrived on 1 June. In the first half of 1948, the Malabarlaan centre 


Image 3. In Sukabumi in 1947, nationalist forces set fire to a rubber factory before Dutch 


troops arrived. A logical consequence of asymmetrical warfare is that retreating troops will 
deny their enemies the access to resources those enemies may use to restart local economies, 
distribute food, or, more generally speaking, protect the local population. At the same time, 
however, such measures caused great suffering among local communities. Source: Nationaal 


Archief; Dienst voor Legercontacten. 


held 1,471 people, among them 344 Europeans. Flare-ups in fighting around 
Tasikmalaya and Garut caused another influx of displaced persons.” 

The convergence of people in evacuation camps caused further shorta- 
ges in food, clothing and medicine; a situation that was further exacerbated 
by the ‘disruption of the health services. Soon, the displaced were inflicted 
with ‘the trio of “hunger oedema, malaria and scabies”. In West Bandung, 
178 people received treatment for ‘food diseases’ and 793 for scabies, while 
many more received medication to combat other maladies. Between January 
and March 1948, medical personnel detected 7,087 new cases of malaria." 
By the second quarter of that year, people in the north-eastern parts of Ci- 
anjur Regency were ‘completely undermined by malnourishment and mala- 
ria and could only be treated and fed under Dutch military protection. A 
malaria epidemic spread over parts of Sukabumi Regency, too, threatening 
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the city itself."4 Wherever they landed, refugees were given rice, porridge or 
green beans as well as clothing. Meanwhile, ‘Emergency areas’ kept reques- 
ting rice for the malaria sufferers unable to work. In the first six months of 
1948, more than a million portions of food were prepared for the destitute 
around Bandung." All the while, the TNI continued to restrict food circu- 
lation: selling food ‘which [benefits] the Netherl. soldiers and the Govern- 
ment’ was punishable by death." 

A year later, people were still on the move. Tens of thousands of Sun- 
danese streamed into West Java from Republican-controlled areas, for in- 
stance”? By April 1949, West Javas political landscape had splintered into 
three spheres of influence, a situation that had been formally agreed upon 
by Republican, Dutch and United Nations officials."* From across porous 
borders, the Dutch and Sundanese authorities warily eyed those represen- 
ting the Republic or the N11. Incursions continued to take lives. Administra- 
tive posts reactivated by the Dutch one day were often abandoned the next 
when Darul Islam attacks made areas around those posts ‘ungovernable’ The 
‘lack of safety[,] untilled sawahs, insufficient food, insufficient immunity, 
malaria, exhaustion’ continued to result in people vacating areas to escape 
predation.” 


SOLIDARITY BETWEEN THE ARMY AND 
CITIZENS: THE TNI CONSOLIDATES, 1949 
While the plight of the people largely remained the same, 1949 brought rad- 
ical changes for the Republic and the Dutch as well as the Darul Islam. The 
Roem-van Roijen Agreement of May 1949 compelled the Netherlands to fi- 
nally recognize officially that Indonesian independence was real. The Dutch 
agreed to depart the archipelago by December 1949, thinking the RIS would 
still remain part of the Kingdom of the Netherlands. In many offices, army 
billets and guerrilla cells, this knowledge caused consternation. With West 
Java still divided, the TNI, D1 and the Dutch all felt that, at the very minimum, 
they needed to consolidate their positions to the detriment of the others. 
For the Dutch, their looming departure spurred them on to try to create a 
security situation that would allow the Pasundan State to hang on. As Dutch 
soldiers had to yield territory around Tasikmalaya, Ciamis, Garut and Su- 
medang ahead of their repatriation to the Netherlands, fresh troops were 
needed to defend the fledgling state.”? Military authorities therefore under- 
took to raise a new KNIL battalion specifically for West Java. Moreover, they 
drew up plans for incorporating TNI troops into the federal RIS army and 


discussed finding an additional 18,000 federal recruits.” The Pasundan Sta- 
te, however, drifted closer and closer to the Republic in the course of 1949. 
Its officials understood that with the Dutch gone as its major guarantor, the 
Republic (within the Ris) would be the Pasundan’s next best bet, also in 
terms of combating the Negara Islam Indonesia, which continued to disrupt 
Pasundan governance.” 

As the Dutch and the Republicans shared a common enemy, namely the 
Darul Islam, the Dutch and Republican commands decided to start wor- 
king together, a process facilitated by the fact that Dutch authorities needed 
to accelerate the build-up of the RIS Army. The general impetus behind this 
cooperation was the so-called s' Jacob Plan. Named after its initiator, Dutch 
diplomat H.L. s’ Jacob, the plan mapped out the withdrawal of Dutch forces 
to specific regions, particularly in Central Java, while also allocating (sha- 
red) patrol areas to TNI and Dutch troops. Although the plan offended 
Republican guerrilla commanders in East Java who feared it would deprive 
them of territory, Dutch and Republican representatives accepted the plan, 
the former after stating that TNI forces would not evacuate ‘federal areas." 
Subsequently, the Dutch government paid the TNI across Java and Sumatra 
the sum of 667,500 guilders per diem (almost 3.2 million euros today) for 
food and clothing. Part of this money flowed to the 40,000 troops that the 
High Command had stationed in West Java, provided they would finally 
adhere to the cease-fire agreement that was supposedly in effect.” 

This deal was not an unmitigated success for the TNI in West Java. While 
high-level negotiations about cooperation took place, the Negara Pasundan 
convinced some Sundanese elements of the Republican Siliwangi Division 
to break away and start engaging DI troops in a bid to protect the Pasundan. 
At one level, this deal hinged on familial ties between Siliwangi Comman- 
der Achmad and Pasundan’s head of state. At another, it was based on the 
longstanding disillusionment within elements of the division and the ge- 
neral feeling that they had been neglected and insufficiently recognized by 
the Republican government.“ Pasundan parliamentarians were shocked to 
learn, however, that the co-opted Siliwangi units proved unable to dislodge 
DI troops.” 

General Nasution’s Siliwangi troops, meanwhile, did claim to have suc- 
cessfully ‘carried out a purge’ in May 1949 in Cirebon and the Parahyangan 
area against DI troops, even if in Central Java the Republican police and 
civil servants still suffered greatly from pr activity.” Javas army headquar- 
ters was in great spirits by September. Over the preceding three months, 
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the Republican High Command had observed that their Dutch opponents 
had been rather inactive. Dutch documents captured by the TNI showed 
a drop in Dutch morale, both in political and military circles. Apparently, 
the military experienced trouble replacing the tens of thousands of troops 
setting sail to the Netherlands. While the Dutch had thus overreached, the 
Indonesian struggle had not yet tapped its full potential.” 

As 1949 drew to a close, and with Dutch troops and administrators re- 
ceding — as per the s Jacob Plan — the way lay open for a final Republi- 
can advance. Now was the time, in Siliwangi discourse, for the Republic to 
transform itself into a ‘civilian force’ as opposed to its earlier ruthless form 
that would do everything to maintain independence.” Mere days before 
the Dutch officially recognized Indonesia as independent, the Republican 
“City Army Command’ (Komando Ketentaraan Kota) in Garut announced 
that ‘[s]eeing the surrender of Sovereignty[,] it should be understood by all 
people from all walks of lifel, that the power of the state and government 
has shifted from the hands of the Dutch’ into Republican hands. “This me- 
ans that all responsibility for public security and peace is transferred to the 
government of our own nation. As the TNI had entered the city ‘to prepare 
for the maintenance of security and order’ the City Command said, people 
must ‘help by heeding this call”? The Republican Regent, meanwhile, wrote 
to the manager of the Garut’s Odeon Cinema. Surely, in the spirit of ‘solida- 
rity between the Army and Citizens; the TNI troops could catch a free show 
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every Friday, he asked.” Wherever troops entered cities, their commanders 
exhorted them to act as disciplined representatives of an independent na- 
tion. Indonesians and foreign onlookers alike could not be disappointed: 
Ta) ssociation with the people must be friendly 

Behind such facades lay a more sinister purpose. Those in West Java 
who had worked with the Dutch and the Pasundan or had associated with 
the Darul Islam greeted the emergence of the Republic with trepidation. 
Desertion rates among security personnel under the employ of the Dutch 
rose dramatically. Lists circulated with the names of those who had worked 
with the Dutch intelligence services. Republicans jotted down the names 
of Darul Islam adherents, too. To counter reprisals, police and civil servants 
scrambled to offer their services to the Republic after Dutch civil and mi- 
litary authorities had vacated specific areas.” Across Java, Indonesian civil 
servants who had worked with the colonial administration were threatened 
with lay-offs and destitution — or worse, violence."* 

For city dwellers, plantation workers and villagers, the period leading up 


to the final transfer of power remained fraught with danger. Even though 
the Republics West Java Army Command succeeded in proscribing such 
avowedly revolutionary organizations as the Sharpened Spear Division (Di- 
visi Bambu Runcing), the Citarum Brigade, the Indonesian People’s Army 
(Tentara Rakyat Indonesia, TRI) and the Bambu Runcing-affiliated Rebel- 
lion Unit 88 (Satuan Pemberontakan 88, sp88) within a year, they were still 
operating at the end of 1949.” Violence was everywhere. Darul Islam and 
TNI forces continued to clash: Dutch troops still raided villages. KNIL and 
TNI units together attacked Bambu Runcing fighters who flew the Darul Is- 
lam flag.“ Many, like Saad Doging, Samian or Ilyas were robbed of clothing, 
jewellery and cash in Pasir Angin; Masudin, an inhabitant of Citeko, was 
kidnapped by some 40 uniformed and armed men; ‘His fate is unknown: In 
August 1949, the independence fighters Haji Samsu and Pa Awang decided 
that several hamlets around Leuwiliang, Bogor had to donate large quanti- 
ties of rice to struggle organizations that were still operating. At the end of 
September, forestry manager Saleh disappeared, taken by a group presuma- 
bly belonging to the feared Bambu Runcing. At the same time, in Sukabu- 
mi, the notorious Hizbullah leader Palar Sofyan escaped TNI ‘supervision; 
bringing along with him 150 followers. In all probability, they set out to link 
up once again with like-minded “TNI apostates.” 

The official end of the revolutionary war in December 1949 brought very 
little change to the situation for many people across the archipelago. Besides 
continuing violence, local economies needed rebuilding, yet Indonesia's tex- 
tile industry, for example, which was so important to West Java, was wracked 
by massive losses and strikes."* Scores of people remained displaced. In 1950, 
‘hundreds of thousands of refugees’ continued to roam across West Java.” 
Chinese evacuees were afraid to return to the Indonesian communities that 
had thrown them out.*° The RIS governments relief fund — worth six mil- 
lion Dutch guilders — could not begin to cover the cost needed to take care 
of these displaced persons. The money, moreover, could not be spent effec- 
tively, social affairs minister Kosasih admitted, as long as ‘in certain places 
safety and order could not be guaranteed’. Thousands of refugees arrived in 
Bogor daily, bereft of food and clothing, as they had fled from Tasikmalaya, 
Ciamis or Sumedang where the Darul Islam and TNI continued to fight." 

With no regular life to turn to and weapons everywhere, behaviours asso- 
ciated with revolutionary worlds were hard to unlearn. In this context, some 
TNI veterans switched their allegiance to the Darul Islam." Indonesian 
plantation managers and European planters were still fair game.'* During 
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1949, 1950 and beyond, newspapers continually reported armed robberies 
perpetrated by apparently both experienced groups and ordinary farmers."# 
Apart from individuals, entire villages were sometimes affected. In one ham- 
let near Sumedang, 20 people were killed and 1,000 houses razed during a 
cattle raid. Between July and August 1951, District Indramayu near Cirebon 
was gripped by a spate of six murders and 11 kidnappings of Islamic religious 
leaders. 

More than a year earlier, in the darkness of their own impending defeat, 
Dutch commentators had already claimed that any and all ‘authority was 
missing’ in Indonesia and that civil war was imminent. The Republic’s focus 
lay with the creation of a unitary state rather than ensuring the welfare of 
their citizens, they grumbled.“s Regardless of the veracity of this view, it 
was true that the Republic sought to rule over a unitary state. When Cap- 
tain Raymond Westerling, known for his murderously violent tactics with 
the Special Forces Corps during the war of independence, mounted a short- 
lived coup around Bandung and Bogor meant to save the Pasundan State, 
the Republic — or rather the RIS — stepped in to take over authority. By Fe- 
bruary 1950, the Negara Pasundan had virtually ceased to exist. 


CONCLUSION 

A central thrust of this chapter has been to try and illuminate the human 
experiences and activities of individuals and communities in West Java dur- 
ing the Indonesian war against Dutch re-occupation. It has argued that to 
understand the key dynamics of the revolutionary period in West Java, these 
experiences — and not just big events or big men — should be the main focus 
of the analysis. The latter have often dominated both Dutch and Indonesian 
historiographies, pushing away ordinary people’s experiences in favour of 
ideologically laden memories and histories. First and foremost, the chapter 
has brought out of the shadows the activities of ordinary Sundanese, Chi- 
nese and other Indonesian people in West Java. In their search for safety, 
food and protection, and in order to realize specific political-ideological 
outcomes, they fled, became displaced, were subjected to violence, or sup- 
ported various powerbrokers. 

These behaviours have been illuminated by teasing out the internal logic 
that animated revolutionary and counter-revolutionary warfare. To begin 
with, this chapter has highlighted the sheer complexity that dominated life 
in West Java, in particular between 1948 and 1950. No less than three par- 
ties vied for authority there. Such entanglements were compounded by the 


fact that shifts in supra-regional power relations reverberated among the 
local communities. The Renville Agreement signed in January 1948 resul- 
ted in people who tacitly supported the Pasundan having to face forces that 
coerced them into joining a TNI-dominated network of village militias, for 
instance. When the TNI heeded the call to evacuate West Java, the same 
people were suddenly forced to pay Darul Islam taxes or perish. 

For all would-be authorities, violence became a means to browbeat the 
people into cooperation, whereupon the aggressors could claim authority 
and legitimacy. Faced with the threat or application of force, locals were pe- 
rennially expressing their support for one authority or the other. This par- 
ticular dynamic continued well after Republican troops and administrators 
officially took over West Javas cities in December 1949. The reason was that 
Western Javas communities continued to be plagued by war, famine and 
displacement as the consequence of the ongoing battles between the Darul 
Islam and the TNI, coupled with ordinary criminality. 

Crucially, then, this chapter has shown how the logic of violence was hee- 
dless of any ideological leanings of their own that the communities may have 
had. In that sense, all parties were responsible for blurring the lines between 
revolutionary and counter-revolutionary warfare. Certainly, communities 
fleeing from the violent actions of the Darul Islam, the TNI and the Dutch 
into camps where disease, hunger and overall destitution waited could not 
tell the difference. Studies that focus on violence as a mere force, together 
with those that concentrate solely on Dutch or Republican violence, risk 
ignoring the consequences of that violence for its victims and their reactions 
to that violence. In other words, such studies tell only half the story. 
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Fighting over 
Depok 


From colonial privilege to Indonesian 
citizenship, 1942-1949 


TRI WAHYUNING M. IRSYAM 


INTRODUCTION 

The Depok private estate — known as particuliere landerij — is situated be- 
tween Jakarta and Bogor. These two cities, approximately 50 km apart, ac- 
commodated the two official residences and offices of the colonial governor 
general, and today still accommodate those of the president of the Republic 
of Indonesia. During the Dutch colonial period, Depok was a sub-district 
(onderdistrict) — part of the Parung District — with 32 villages and eight es- 
tates (landerijen). The centre of government during the colonial period is 
thought to have been located around Old Depok Station.’ Since 1999, De- 


The Cornelis Chastelein Monument in Depok (circa. 1930). Chastelein (1657-1714) was 
a Dutch slave holder and land owner in Depok. Source: University Library Leiden, Southeast Asian and 


Carribean collections (KITLV). 
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pok has been a city-level administrative government unit in the province of 
West Java. 

For along a time, the area had been the home of distinctive groups of people, 
known by various names including the Dutch of Depok (Belanda Depok), free- 
men of Depok (Mardijkers van Depok), Old Depok (Depok Lama) or simply 
Depok folk (Depokkers) or Real Citizens of Depok (Orang Depok Asli). Accord- 
ing to data from 1975, around 2,500 to 3,000 Real Citizens of Depok (Orang 
Depok Asli) lived in Pancoran Mas village, particularly in Rukun Kampung 11. 

The area witnessed extreme violence between 1945 and 1949 during the 
national revolution due to the fact that its various communities were closely 
associated with Dutch colonial rule. Among them were the Depok Chris- 
tian Congregation (Djamaat Mesehi Depok), the Europeans, and the Eura- 
sian community. The latter was an ethnically mixed group also often referred 
to as Indisch, Indo-European, Indo or even Mestizo. 

The historiography of this episode of extreme violence has been somewhat 
fraught. Dutch historiography depicts the Depok communities as victims of 
the so-called bersiap period, which was a time of political uncertainty, social 
panic and chaos In the standard Dutch perspective, the events are framed in a 
lopsided narrative of ‘civilians killed in a horrific manner... almost none man- 
aged to escape...except for those who were evacuated by the British and Dutch 
military operation: Indonesian researchers, too, have described the murder, 
robbery, looting, arrest and various other crimes allegedly committed by the 
indigenous Indonesians (or bumiputra) who were consumed by nationalist 
radicalism In reality, however, violence was committed by both sides. Rémy 
Limpach has recently concluded that ‘violence during the Bersiap period was 
not unilaterally exerted. The [colonial army] KNIL troops sporadically butch- 
ered Indonesians who were accused of being involved in the killings.‘ 

It is rare to find studies that seek to understand the complexity of the 
problems that occurred and that place them in the context of the end of 
Dutch colonial rule, the Japanese capitulation and the Dutch attempt to 
rebuild their colonial power. The present chapter seeks to reconstruct the 
Depok tragedy by placing it in its proper historical context. These events 
did not occur immediately after the Indonesian people proclaimed their 
independence but rather a couple of months after, in October 1945. There 
are, however, very few scholars who chronologically link the tragedy that 
occurred in Depok with the landing of the British troops as part of the Al- 
lied forces, accompanied by Dutch administrators and soldiers who were 
immediately suspected by Indonesians of re-establishing colonial rule. One 


Dutch historian even erroneously claimed that ‘the attacks [on civilians] be- 
gan before Dutch troops landed on the island [Java]? It is now clear that 
Dutch elements were present in Jakarta during the incident and that they 
‘triggered the escalation of violence especially due to their unauthorized 


acts, without discipline, and full of provocation?’ 


PRIVILEGED SLAVES ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF 
JAKARTA 

At the time of the attacks, the Djamaat Mesehi Depok was one of the main 
groups living in the Depok area. Their existence can be traced back to the end 
of the seventeenth century when Depok was first established as a particuliere 
landerij, as part of a system of land tenure that was inseparable from the long 
history of Dutch colonization in the archipelago. Most Depok residents were 
non-Europeans. According to the 1867 census, out of an estimated 1,492 resi- 
dents of Depok, only eight were Europeans while 1,463 were indigenes known 
as bumiputra, and the remainder were ethnic Chinese.’ The Djamaat Mesehi 
Depok’s centuries-long loyalty to the Dutch amplified their differences with 
other communities, particularly those (non-Christian) bumiputra who lived 
within and beyond Depok, and therefore kept them socially separate. 

Long before it was transformed into a private estate, Depok had been the orig- 
inal territory of indigenous groups of Malay-Betawi lineage later known as the 
Orang Kampung, Their identity had been shaped by a long process of migration 
of numerous ethnic groups to Batavia/Jakarta and its surrounding areas. These 
Orang Kampung shared political and religious identities as well as socio-cultur- 
al markers that were different from the Djamaat Mesehi Depok group." 

The Djamaat Mesehi Depok began as a group of people that were delib- 
erately settled there by a rich Dutchman named Cornelis Chastelein (1657- 
1714). He controlled a vast area of land in Depok and its surroundings from 
purchases made between 1696 and 1712." As the sole rightful owner of the De- 
pok particuliere landerij and a former employee of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany (Vereenigde Oostindische Compagnie, or VOC), Chastelein owned 
slaves who worked on his plantation belt. They came from various places with- 
in the Indonesian archipelago, especially Bali, Sulawesi and Nusa Tenggara, as 
well as from elsewhere in Asia, particularly South Asia. Several months prior 
to his death in June 1714, Chastelein wrote a will allowing for the release of his 
slaves. He also bequeathed the land he controlled with communal ownership 
rights to those who were willing to embrace Christianity. Those who did not 
convert were excluded. The area he granted to his former slaves was located in 
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the sub-district known at the end of the twentieth century as Pancoran Mas. 
This is somewhat smaller than today's Depok city. 

The former slaves later became the forefathers of the community widely 
known as the Belanda Depok by the communities surrounding it. Chaste- 
lein gave his slaves names based on their place of origin, such as Jarong van 
Bali, Louys van Makasar, or Lambert van Bali. Young slaves were socialized 
in the Western and Christian traditions of life. But not all were willing to 
become Christians, and these people were thought to have mingled with the 
bumiputra, who lived in the private estate, after Chastelein’s death. Since 
being released from slavery, the Belanda Depok were protected by legal and 
social boundaries set up by the Dutch colonial state. Their economic priv- 
ileges separated them from other communities.” In the 1930 census, they 
were given equal ethnic status within the bumiputra category, alongside the 
Javanese, the Bataknese, the Malays and so on. 

In the centuries that followed, the Depok particuliere landerij grew into a 
special residence on the outskirts of Jakarta, mostly preferred by the Indisch 
community, full-blooded Europeans, the Chinese and Christian bumiputra 
communities. The latter group was made up of those who worked for the co- 
lonial government, either in civil offices or the military. This was the makeup 
of the people of Depok at the time of Indonesia’s declaration of independence. 

Passed on from generation to generation as the only spiritual guidance, 
Christianity made the Djamaat Mesehi Depok the first Christian indigenous 
group to ever live in the interior of Batavia and its Environs (Ommelanden). 
Depok was often called the Christian municipality of Depok (Christenge- 
meente te Depok). To pay homage to Chastelein, the Djamaat Mesehi Depok 
built a prominent monument on the 200th anniversary of his death in 1914." 
Beginning as a private estate, Depok became an autonomous municipality 
(gemeente) in the second half of the nineteenth century. It had an elected pres- 
ident whose responsibilities included the distribution of crops, housing and 
welfare for widows.” The communal owners, heirs of the freed slaves, became 
primus inter pares, the main societal group that owned and controlled land 
in Depok. As in other private estates within the colonial agrarian structure, 
they enjoyed absolute property rights (eigendom verponding). They were also 
entitled to determine the spatial layout that they wished to control, result- 
ing in interconnected establishments such as churches, schools, cemeteries, a 
housing complex and other public facilities.” The control of land rights made 
the Djamaat Mesehi Depok more economically dominant than the Muslim 
bumiputra and the former slaves who had refused to convert to Christianity. 


This eventually turned the relationship between the Djamaat Mesehi Depok 
and the latter groups into one of master and servant, as many of the latter 
worked at the plantation belts owned by members of the Djamaat Mesehi 
Depok or in their households." Some scholars even argue that bumiputra vil- 
lages were designed in such a way as to provide labour for the plantation belts 
and homes of the Djamaat Mesehi Depok.” 

Social memories on both sides are of fruitful relationships. Bumiputra 
could occupy strategic positions in the local government, such as foreman, 
skipper and even police chief. The latter occupation was responsible for the 
security of all of the Depok private estate.” However, religious differences 
and the colonial social status gap kept the Djamaat Mesehi Depok socially 
distant from the bumiputra. Where other ethnic groups chose to ‘become 
Betawi in order to win the right to live in the interior of Jakarta — and Islam 
is the ‘official’ Betawi religion — the Djamaat Mesehi Depok never did so. 
Conseguently, to a certain extent, due to their privileges, the majority of 
the Djamaat Mesehi Depok were more easily integrated with the European 
community and the Indisch group, although formally they shared traits with 
the bumiputra. In terms of marriage, the Djamaat Mesehi Depok enjoined 
its members to marry within its own group. Transgressing endogamous re- 
strictions — by marrying Orang Kampung, for example — was considered a 
status-reducing act.” While the majority of the bumiputra population was 
on the lowest rung of colonial social strarification, the position of the Dja- 
maat Mesehi Depok was superior. Discrimination, segregation and impov- 
erishment of the bumiputra were structural and systemic under the Dutch 
colonial rule. This exacerbated the ineguality, especially when patronage 
relations were exercised without sincerity. A split grew between the South 
Group (Kelompok Wetan) and the West Group (Kelompok Kulon).* The 
Kelompok Wetan, living near the central station and very urban, distanced 
themselves even further from the Orang Kampung while maintaininga clos- 
er relationship with the European, Indisch and other communities that had 
strong affinities with the Dutch colonial government. The close interaction 
made it difficult later to clearly distinguish the Djamaat Mesehi Depok, who 
were bumiputra, from the Indisch. This can be seen in newspaper reports 
about the incident of October 1945, which stated that the main victims of 
the incident were Indo-Europeans.” Meanwhile, the Kelompok Kulon, who 
lived around the plantation belts and remained rural, continued to maintain 
close relations with the Orang Kampung, even after Japan took over from 
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THE JAPANESE OCCUPATION AND THE DEMISE 
OF COLONIAL PRIVILEGES 

W.F. Wertheim once stated that, under the Japanese, white skin, Christiani- 
ty and the Dutch language were the new markers of pariah groups.” This was 
in line with the policy of the Emperor of Japan issued on 20 November 1941, 
which stressed the implementation of Asian values as the new dominant stand- 
ard and which required that all Western colonial traces be obliterated or re- 
placed by a new system and structure of life. In an attempt to seek the support 
of the bumiputra, who were mostly Muslims, the Japanese rulers allowed Islam- 
ic leaders without a Western education to take part in public administration.” 

Japanese authorities garnered the support of bumiputra youth by offering 
them defence and security training, equipping them with communication 
and policing resources as well as organizing semi-military drills in several se- 
curity branches such as the Fatherland Defence Corps (Pembela Tanah Air, 
PETA), the Heiho, the Seinendan and the Keibodan. They encouraged In- 
donesian elites to make preparations for an independent nation-state. It was 
during the period of Japanese rule that the ideal of independence matured; it 
was even felt at the grassroots level.” By the time Japanese rule ended, the bu- 
miputra had developed the skills, networks and attitudes that allowed them 
to confront the European and Indisch communities and other groups that 
had been privileged by Dutch colonialism. When Abdul Kadir, an officer 
in the Netherlands Indies Civil Administration (NICA), interviewed Presi- 
dent Sukarno immediately after Allied troops landed in Jakarta in September 
1945, Sukarno said that the Indonesian people felt more united during the 
three-and-a-half years under Japanese rule than during the three-and-a-half 
centuries under Dutch colonial rule.” 

By contrast, communities that had been privileged during the Dutch co- 
lonial period felt threatened under the Japanese colonial rule. In Java alone, 
there were no fewer than 200,000 Indisch people living under Japanese col- 
onization”? Most Christian bumiputra and members of the Indisch com- 
munities were registered as soldiers of the Royal Netherlands East Indies 
Army (Koninklijk Nederlands-Indisch Leger, or KNIL). These were briefly 
detained when the Japanese landed, then kept under surveillance." In gen- 
eral, the Japanese treated the Dutch and other Europeans differently from 
the Indisch and Chinese. While the full-blooded Europeans were strictly 
isolated in Japanese prison camps, most of the Indisch community — togeth- 
er with the Djamaat Mesehi Depok - enjoyed the same conditions as the 
bumiputra.” The Japanese colonial government did try to pit the Indisch 


community against full-blooded Europeans. Upon detention, members of 
the Indisch community, whether civilian or former military, were placed in 
separate sections of the camp from the Europeans, in order to create ten- 
sion between the two.” The Chinese, meanwhile, who had previously been 
discriminated by the Dutch and had been victims of the chaos during the 
regime change, now received protection from the Japanese military. Some, 
however, were also detained and isolated in internment camps. 

Situated between Jakarta and Bogor, the fate of Depok was greatly depend- 
ent on developments in the two cities. When the Japanese invaded the archi- 
pelago, the Dutch military carried out a scorched earth policy in Jakarta. This 
also affected public services such as electricity supply in Depok.” As early as 
20 March 1942, Japanese military authorities ordered the arrest and detention 
of all Dutch citizens. Later in the same year, on 30 November, all other Euro- 
peans, including children and women, were rounded up and sent to imprison- 
ment camps.” The Japanese built two temporary transit camps around Depok 
for European civilian detainees.” One of the detainees was the Reverend A.A. 
van Daalen, the church leader in Depok, who died during imprisonment.* 
Although this had a deep impact on the Djamaat Mesehi Depok, in general 
they were not affected much by the Japanese authorities in the area. Infrastruc- 
tures for Christian worship were not touched, except that seminary activities 
were prohibited after the Europeans priests and administrators were arrested. 
Church services and funerals and the like were still allowed to take place. 


IDENTITY AND AUTHORITY CONTESTATIONS 
AT THE BEGINNING OF INDONESIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

Life in Depok grew more perilous when Indonesian independence was pro- 
claimed on 17 August 1945. The one and a half months after the Japanese 
surrender were tense for Depok as revolutionary activity broke out in many 
places throughout the country. Despite the smell of revolution in the air, 
hopes grew among those who were once privileged by the Dutch, includ- 
ing the community groups in Depok, that Dutch colonial power would be 
restored. The new Indonesian government was unable to control the situa- 
tion, including in Jakarta and its surroundings. The only legitimate means it 
had of enforcing security and order — through the People’s Security Agency 
(Badan Keamanan Rakyat, BKR) — was only truly effective at the centre of 
power. Asa result, various interest groups began acting on their own initia- 
tive, which made the situation even more precarious. This was further exac- 
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erbated by the arrival of the Allied forces, who were accompanied by Dutch 
soldiers and civil administrators in many parts of the country. 

The Allied forces arriving in late September and early October 1945 were 
not able to restore order in Jakarta and surrounding areas, which were plagued 
by uncertainties on a number of different dimensions.” One decision was to 
have dire repercussions: the Allied forces released former KNIL soldiers from 
Japanese prison camps in and around Jakarta and allowed them to re-organ- 
ize. Together with Dutch soldiers in Allied uniforms, KNIL troops soon be- 
came involved in stirring up armed conflicts with Indonesian supporters. Ja- 
karta became a dangerous place, both for criminals and for supporters of the 
Republic. In late September and early October 1945, Republican supporters 
and other groups started to leave Jakarta, a number of them ending up in De- 
pok. On 4 January 1946, following an assassination attempt on Prime Minis- 
ter Sutan Sjahrir by armed supporters of the Dutch government, the central 
government of the Republic relocated from Jakarta to Yogyakarta. 

Prior to the arrival of the Allied forces in Jakarta, there had been very few 
violent exchanges between the bumiputra on the one hand and the Furopeans, 
the Indisch communities and Christian groups on the other. Various personal 
accounts reveal that Europeans were able to go to the marketplace undisturbed 
during the early weeks after Indonesian independence had been proclaimed. 
This began to change around mid-September and quickly worsened from the 
end of that month as Allied and Dutch forces increased their presence.* It 
was at that time that the incident known as gedoran Depok or rampokan Depok 
broke out. Gedor means to batter down a door; rampok means robbery. 

Having benefited from Dutch colonialism, the Djamaat Mesehi Depok had 
rejoiced in the defeat of Japan, the arrival of the Allied forces, and the return 
of the Dutch civil servants and KNIL troops. While most bumiputra celebrated 
after 17 August with the ubiquitous red-and-white symbols of the Republic, 
the Djamaat Mesehi Depok kept aloof from such enthusiasm. In a personal 
interview with a descendant of the Djamaat Mesehi Depok, the author was 
told that Depok residents never heard the order to raise the red-and-white flag 
because they did not even know that Indonesia had become independent: the 
Dutch-language Radio Hilversum broadcast they listened to every day had not 
reported it." In the collective memory of the Djamaat Mesehi Depok, they 
had gained independence from the Dutch long before the Indonesian people 
proclaimed theirs in August 1945. They understood the period after Japan’s 
capitulation simply as a power vacuum and the absence of law and order.“ 
When faced with the enthusiastic response of the Orang Kampung and other 


bumiputra groups to the proclamation of independence, therefore, members 
of the Djamaat Mesehi Depok became uneasy. 

In contrast to the terrible economic hardship endured by the majority of the 
bumiputra population towards the end of the Pacific war, members of the Dja- 
maat Mesehi Depok remained well off despite several years of tight controls by 
the Japanese government. One member recalled that ‘In Depok, we lived a lavish 
life. We had rice fields and large gardens. Once harvested, the produce could 
feed us for two years. Imagine the abundance. We would normally give plenti- 
fully to our relatives, and employees. We lived a good life, luxuriously’ Such 
social inequality, together with the hesitation and political apathy shown by the 
Djamaat Mesehi Depok, engendered much resentment among Republicans. 

At the end of the first week of October 1945, armed Republican groups bar- 
ricaded roads connecting Jakarta and Depok. This created a tense situation in 
the Depok particuliere landerij. The Indonesian people's heightened fighting 
spirit was directed against the threat of Dutch recolonization. Religious voices 
calling for war against the Dutch and their infidel allies were heard.** This was 
followed by a trade boycott on 7 October 1945 on all Europeans and commu- 
nity groups suspected of being Dutch accomplices. Armed groups even briefly 
occupied Depok railway station in order to deter the mobility of suspicious 
individuals. The next day, however, life in the private estate returned to normal. 

The situation became tense again on 9 October, when several armed groups 
carrying red-and-white symbols marched on Depok. Five houses owned by 
members of the Djamaat Mesehi Depok were looted and the owners forced 
to leave. Local security forces were unable to stop the havoc. Dutch reports, 
which were later incorporated into the Dutch historiography of this period, 
interpreted this condition as an act of negligence by Republican police.* Later 
in the afternoon, after a police investigation, the owners returned home, only 
to find that their belongings had gone missing or been thrown away.“ On the 
following day, the same armed groups looted food stores in the same location. 

No victims of violence had been reported. That changed drastically on the 
morning of 11 October. Shortly after being looted, the houses were burned 
down. For several days, members of the Djamaat Mesehi Depok, the Europe- 
ans, the Indisch community, the Chinese and the Christian bumiputra suf- 
fered mass violence. This looting and a series of acts of violence with varying 
intensities lasted for several days in Depok particuliere landerij. This marked 
the beginning of the terror that came to be known as the gedoran Depok.“ 

The havoc was caused by armed groups coming from outside Depok, who 
suspected that the Djamaat Mesehi Depok, the European residents and oth- 
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er community groups in Depok would be used to restore Dutch colonial 
rule.* Although the looting and violence were carried out collectively, they 
were not structurally coordinated. They were based on the initiative of indi- 
viduals or groups. This was evident in the conflicting opinions and actions 
among the armed groups once they had entered Depok private estate. Dutch 
intelligence reports and foreign correspondents at the time, however, de- 
clared uniformly that the actions had been carried out in an organized man- 
ner by ‘radical’ or ‘extremist’ thugs, whom they labelled ‘nationalists’ ‘militia’ 
or Muslim groups. In addition, such reports also used the term ‘Sukarno's 
security police. One Dutch report explicitly espoused the opinion that 
‘[t]he government and police of the Republic of Indonesia were behind 
these incidents's” As evidence, it cited the organized arrival of the looters, 
who were transported by train, trucks and carts. The report further alleged 
that ‘local government officials, BKR, and members of the Japanese-era mi- 
litia Pelopor were actively involved by not actually performing their duty to 
restore public order and even by leading the attacks. 

Supporters of the Republic had a different narrative. The siege of the De- 
pok private estate, which ended in riots, was carried out by various groups 
with different interests, such as the militia, troops within the BKR, and other 
community groups. Most of the literature claims that more than 4,000 rioters 
marched into Depok on 11 October, while some mention fewer than 2,000 
rioters” They came from all directions and moved without one formal com- 
mand.” The day before the incident, Margonda, the leader of the Youth Forc- 
es of the Republic of Indonesia (Angkatan Muda Republik Indonesia, AMRI) 
which was closely tied to the BKR, had tried to mediate between supporters 
of the Republic and the Djamaat Mesehi Depok in order to avoid attacks. 
But it all came to no avail. The contestation over identity and authority within 
Depok as either Indonesian or Dutch grew stronger and became unbridgeable. 
‘Thousands of people with varying interests invaded Depok for several days. 

Everything considered to represent Dutch colonial symbols became a tar- 
get for destruction.” Starting on 11 October, looters invaded the homes of 
those identified as Dutch supporters. Most of the looting occurred during 
the day, but some victims reported break-ins at night. They took valuables 
and ransacked and disposed of other items they did not find valuable. The 
roads into the estate were strewn with people's belongings.°° 

The looters also arrested and harassed residents who did not have time to 
flee Depok or because they decided to fight back. Some of the latter ended 
up dead.” An official report by the Dutch and Allied forces stated that at 


least 10 people were killed between 11 and 13 October. Other mass media 
stated that a total of 15 people died, either killed directly or succumbing to 
serious injuries” Other targets of vandalism were the Immanuel Church — 
which was the centre of religious activities for the Christian population of 
Depok - the seminary, the district (gemeente) office, the Chastelein memo- 
rial and various other public facilities including cemeteries.” 

Depok residents fled, but not very far. Many hid in the forest and plantation 
belt. On the first night, the men took their families into hiding and returned 
home in the afternoon or evening, only to find their property had been loot- 
ed.“ Those who still could find food left in their homes had time to prepare a 
meal to bring to their hiding place. Others fled to safer places of refuge, such as 
camps inhabited by Europeans and Indisch groups. Some unlucky ones were 
caught in their hiding places or during their escape to Jakarta.“ 

Of those detained, the women and children were separated from the men. 
Around 1,050 women and children were isolated in two intact buildings in 
the gemeente building complex, without proper clothing or food supplies. 
No resting place was made available, which meant they were only able to sit 
or sleep side by side in a cramped room. Dutch narratives particularly high- 
lighted the severity of these privations. Dutch official reports equated the 
rioters with ‘apes’ and ‘Hitlerjugend® The women and children were forced 
to stay there for several days as if in prison camps. Despite the inadequate 
facilities, they were still given the opportunity to cook daily, making meals 
from limited amounts of rice or cassava. Some families were even able to eat 
meat and milk after a few days." 

The fact that the isolation building was surrounded by armed Republican 
groups such as Laskar 21, under the leadership of Tole Iskandar, reduced to some 
extent the chance of further harassment by rioters. (Laskar 21 were former Hei- 
ho and pETA members who helped establish Depok BKR in September 1945). 
It thus created a somewhat safer atmosphere for the women and children. In 
addition, some families and individuals even received good treatment and were 
spared harassment due to help from their Orang Kampung friends. Johanna 
Laurentia Laurens, a former teacher in the Depok private estate, was among 
the few people who escaped violence and captivity. The 80-year old was saved 
by her former students, who were personnel of the Indonesian Security Army. 
They took her to Bogor and then to Jakarta, where she finally found freedom. 

Among the groups that attacked Depok, there were indeed differences in 
what they wanted to do with the women and children. Some wanted to release 
the prisoners, while others opposed the idea for fear that the women and chil- 
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dren would be attacked if they were not guarded. Still others saw the prisoners 
as hostages: some even went further and threatened to burn down the build- 
ings where the women and children were isolated. The worst scenarios were 
not realized. Local elites, together with Laskar 21, held several negotiations 
with the rioters, persuading them not to burn down the buildings. An agree- 
ment was achieved that the women and children would not be murdered but 
instead guarded and given enough food.“ The Indonesian Red Cross (Palang 
Merah Indonesia, PMI) also helped to ease the burdens of the prisoners. 

The men, however, received different treatment. The rioters caught some 
of them when they were with their women and children. Others who es- 
caped to the forest or plantation belt were caught when they returned to 
their homes. They had thought it was safe to return home early in the morn- 
ing of 12 October after the attack had taken place. But they did not antici- 
pate that the attackers would raid again. It was then that they were rounded 
up and taken to Depok station, where they were transported to Bogor and 
subsequently to Paledang prison. There are different perspectives on the de- 
tention of the 300 men of the Djamaat Mesehi Depok in Paledang prison. 
One Republican report described the 300 men as prisoners; another said 
they were evacuating them to safety.” On their trip to the prison and dur- 
ing their imprisonment, many were treated violently. Several men who had 
hidden in the forest before fleeing to Jakarta managed to establish contact 
with the Allied units that had just arrived in Pasar Minggu. 

For several days, neither the Allied forces nor the Dutch responded to the 
riots at Depok private estate. They claimed they only learned about what was 
going on in Depok from a war correspondent who had spoken to a Depok 
refugee who managed to reach Jakarta on foot.” (In actual fact, the Dutch 
media had reported the rioting before that”°) On 17 October, the Allied 
authorities in Bogor deployed their Gurkha troops of the Queen Alexandra 
Rifles battalion to secure the Depok private estate. Dutch soldiers also came 
along.” They freed the women and children in the two buildings near the 
municipal office, rescued the men in hiding and took them to Jakarta and 
Bogor,” and even managed to catch some of the rioters. Skirmishes led to 
casualties on both sides, including some of the women and children. The 
Allied forces seized the weapons used by the attackers, most of which were 
empty. The weapons were allegedly obtained from a warehouse belonging to 
the Japanese army, but the ammunition boxes had been missing. 

The men held captive in Paledang were also released by Allied forces in 
collaboration with the Dutch military, which was becoming increasingly 


active and openly demonstrating its authority in its former colony. Most of 
the prisoners were then reunited with their families, who had been kept in 
isolation in Depok. But instead of returning immediately to Depok, they 
stayed in temporary settlements provided by the Allied forces and the NICA 
outside Depok. Some members of the Djamaat Mesehi Depok and other 
affected groups chose to remain there for several years. Around 2,000 resi- 
dents of Depok, including members of the Dutch and Indisch communities, 
ventured back to their homes in the Depok private estate but left again al- 
most immediately after they found their houses destroyed. After considering 
the availability of security and means of transportation,” they then decided 
to settle in Allied-N1CA occupied regions or to leave for cities such as Jakarta 
and Bogor. Some even went back into hiding in the forest around Depok. 

Once again, the Djamaat Mesehi Depok had to live in uncertainty. The 
Depok private estate was contested territory: on one side were supporters 
of the new Republic, bolstered by a surge of national awareness and pride in 
their newly independent and sovereign nation, and on the other stood the 
Dutch, eager to reassert their authority in their former colony. 


FIGHTING OVER DEPOK 'S STRATEGIC 
POSITION 

The presence of Allied forces together with Dutch troops in the Depok pri- 
vate estate in the second half of October 1945 did not necessarily make the 
region safe. The setback that Republican supporters had experienced did not 
diminish their desire to control the ‘fruit gardens of West Java (Oofttuin van 
West-Java) laid out by Chastelein.”* Both the Republicans and the Dutch 
saw the private estate as a strategic space between Jakarta and Bogor. Both 
stationed their troops in strategic locations close to each other. One of these 
was Mampang, close to the Bogor-Depok-Jakarta railway line. Another was 
the road from Bogor to Jakarta through Cilebut, Bojonggede, Pondok Ter- 
ong and Ratujaya. As military tensions increased, the Depok area became 
part of a frontline that ran through Ciputat, Parung, Sawangan and Cisalak 
out to Tangerang in the west and Bekasi in the east. 

The Allied authorities — who were short of staff and under significant pres- 
sure — stationed KNIL troops in the southern area of Jakarta near Depok until 
the end of 1945. In early January 1946, these troops were replaced by Dutch 
soldiers who had been freshly trained in Singapore. The Dutch presence in- 
creased further when more Dutch troops were deployed directly from Europe 
to replace the British soldiers after March 1946. These young volunteers had 
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left the Netherlands with the conviction that ‘[t]hey could not let go of their 
responsibility towards the Indonesian people, and [that] itis their duty to help 
the country grow?” In Jakarta and Bogor, this replacement process was carried 
out in phases from May 1946, with the British handing over all their powers in 
Indonesia to the Dutch by October 1946. The Dutch troops had never coor- 
dinated with Allied authorities when carrying out military operations. All this 
merely increased Indonesian suspicions of Dutch intentions. 

The gedoran incident had, meanwhile, made it clear to the Republicans that 
not all armed groups around them had the same goals and interests. Some 
were genuinely criminal gangs who were participating in military operations 
for their own purposes. Republican collective memories today are of groups 
who carried out armed operations ‘like wild gangs, consisting of ‘recidivists 
who were really good at fighting’ and even had the heart to kill their own 
comrades.“ This naturally created a huge dilemma for the official Indonesian 
army and for true supporters of the Republic because such gangs often used 
the same Indonesian symbols. A.H. Nasution, Chief of Staff of the People’s 
Security Army (Tentara Keamanan Rakyat, TKR, which was the new name of 
the BKR), visited Depok in November 1945, accompanied by Major Effendi, 
in order to investigate and find a solution. However, a lack of resources meant 
that control of the deviant armed groups remained largely ineffective. 

The increasing Allied and Dutch presence in Depok led Republicans 
to begin intensive preparations to reclaim the area. On 16 November 
1945, they launched a ‘lightning attack’ (serangan kilat) against Allied and 
Dutch troops in Depok. During fierce fighting that lasted approximately 24 
hours,” Margonda and several of his comrades died. The Allied forces held 
onto the territory, but fighting continued. Under the command of Ibrahim 
Adjie, TKR troops (a precursor to the Tentara Nasional Indonesia, the Indo- 
nesian National Army) stationed in areas around Depok such as Citayam 
and Sawangan launched repeated attacks against Dutch positions. Accord- 
ing to some information, Ibrahim Adjie’s soldiers even managed to establish 
a headquarters in the Depok city centre.” 

The Dutch became particularly concerned with their loss of control 
over the Jakarta-Bogor railway line through Depok. They ordered a fully 
eguipped battalion to occupy the Depok private estate and its surrounding 
areas on 24 March 1946.” Although they managed to take control of the 
Depok train station, power plant, logistics and other strategic places, they 
continued to face resistance. Skirmishes took place in nearby Pasar Ming- 
gu and Lenteng Agung that same day." Indonesian newspapers stated that 


three railway workers were killed and two injured. The chief at Depok sta- 
tion reportedly continued to carry out his duty of organizing traffic even 
though he was covered in blood from a head injury.” In the days that fol- 
lowed, Dutch forces continued their clearing operations around Depok, 
resulting in more casualties on both sides.” This led the Dutch to build a 
permanent army headquarters in Depok in an attempt to guard the railway 
and to protect residents of the Depok private estate. To limit the mobility 
of people entering Depok, in early October 1946 the Dutch declared the 
private estate closed to visitors, except for those working in the area." 

Incidents continued to erupt now and again. Less than a month after the 
Dutch occupied the Depok private estate in March 1946, a gun battle took 
place in the south of Depok between Dutch troops and about 100 Indo- 
nesian support forces. Newspapers reported that 30 Indonesian supporters 
died and 18 were injured, while the Dutch did not lose a single soldier. Prior 
to that, 300 Indonesian supporters clashed with Dutch troops around the 
bivouac near Depok, also resulting in casualties. Indonesian supporters con- 
tinued to disrupt the Bogor-Jakarta railway line. At the end of April, railway 
workers were forced to stop a train at Depok station after a shootout be- 
tween Indonesian supporters and the Dutch army resulted in six fatalities. 

Under these unstable conditions, the presence of Dutch troops had a sig- 
nificant impact on the life of Depok residents. Some members of the Dja- 
maat Mesehi Depok, especially government officials, began returning to 
Depok in June 1946. After that, more and more of them returned to their 
homes, together with Europeans, Indisch groups and Christian bumiputra. 
But most remained in refugee camps outside Depok. On 23 January 1947, ref- 
ugees living in the Kedung Halang camp were told to return to their homes 
in Depok. They had to leave the camp by no later than 7 February 1947. 
This forced most of the Djamaat Mesehi Depok to return home, although 
their preparations were limited and security conditions had not been fully 
restored to what they had been before October 1945. By mid-1947, daily life 
in the Depok private estate had begun to return to normal. Although not 
all residents had returned, the marketplace that had been abandoned for 
more than a year was trading again. Farmers began cultivating crops; most 
rice fields and gardens were planted.” Two Dutch-language schools and a 
Malay-language school were re-opened. A completely renovated church re- 
commenced regular worship and other religious activities. More than 100 
children attended Sunday school there. Residents returned to the tradition 
of celebrating Chastelein’s festival on 18 June 1947." 
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Nevertheless, the region remained restless. In mid-December 1947, Cile- 
but railway station, only two stations away from Depok, was attacked twice 
in one week by armed groups of 30 and 40 people.” This resulted in the 
deaths of 11 people and damage to the station building and houses in the 
vicinity. After this incident, the Dutch established a permanent army post at 
Cilebut station guarded by several fully armed soldiers. 

Despite continued reports of armed incidents and robberies carried out by 
criminal gangs, daily life in the Depok private estate continued to improve 
throughout 1948 and into 1949. Together with Jatinegara, Tanjung Priok, 
Tangerang and Jakarta, the Depok private estate was now one of the most im- 
portant military bases in the Jakarta region.” This led more Djamaat Mesehi 
Depok members to return home from exile. Some only had the courage to do 
this as late as 1949.” At the same time, newcomers were migrating to Depok 
in increasing numbers, so much so that in April 1949 the governor of Batavia 
and Ommelanden decreed Depok a closed city” When the Dutch formal- 
ly recognized Indonesian sovereignty with the establishment of the United 
States of Indonesia (Republik Indonesia Serikat, RIS) on 27 December 1949, 
the residents of the Depok private estate returned to their usual activities. The 
Djamaat Mesehi Depok and other Christian residents celebrated Christmas 
peacefully again, even though it did not feel the same as the last Christmas 
celebration during the Dutch colonial period in December 1941. The regime 
change in the mid-twentieth century that separated the Djamaat Mesehi De- 
pok from its main patron had structurally altered the position of the commu- 
nity, which had been founded by Chastelein more than 200 years earlier. 


CONCLUSION 

The history of the Depok particuliere landerij and the Djamaat Mesehi Depok 
from 1942 to 1949 reflects the long history of Dutch imperialism and colo- 
nialism in the Indonesian archipelago. On the one hand, Cornelis Chastelein 
can be commended for having abolished slavery in Depok even when it was 
still upheld elsewhere in the archipelago and beyond. He thereby did his part 
to foster political equality in the midst of an exploitative, discriminatory and 
authoritarian colonial system. The Djamaat Mesehi Depok existed as a distinct 
community formed out of diversity, united by the same faith, and living togeth- 
er in harmony and privilege. On the other hand, Chastelein left a legacy that 
became a ticking time bomb, as the Djamaat Mesehi Depok emerged with an 
identity that set them apart from the communities that surrounded it. This eas- 
ily led to alienation when the tide of revolutionary change excluded everything 


that was associated with Dutch colonialism. The social ties they had built could 
not prevent the change from happening, especially when strong external polit- 
ical forces intervened. Depok became a contested strategic space, as a result of 
which its people suffered from uncertainty, harassment and violence. 

From one perspective, the entire process that took place in the private estate 
from the beginning of the Japanese colonial rule to the transfer of sovereignty 
to the Republic of Indonesia can be seen as a tragedy. From another point of 
view, the same events can be interpreted as justice served and a liberation from 
foreign hegemony. October 1945 and the incidents that followed left a deep di- 
vide between the respective views of members of the Depok private estate and 
supporters of the Indonesian Republic. Each group produced its own historio- 
graphical memory in accordance with their own logic and egocentric emotions 
in making meaning and writing history. Each side could claim to be the victim 
and argue that they were not to blame. As a result, one-sided accounts are pre- 
sented as historical truth. 

The historical journey of the Djamaat Mesehi Depok arrived ata point where 
its members were faced with a new challenge, namely, to choose a new identity 
cither as Indonesians or as Dutch. The challenge became even greater in 1952 
when the formal status of the right of control and ownership of the Depok pri- 
vate estate was changed. This was the year that marked the end of the Depok 
private estate. A government regulation in 1958 ended the special agrarian rights 
that had been attached to the Djamaat Mesehi Depok for hundreds of years.” 

The loss of this agrarian land had a huge impact on those Djamaat Mesehi 
Depok members who had chosen to pursue the agricultural way of life. Those 
who had chosen the professional path as Western bumiputra (Bumiputra 
Barat) found that their response to the new challenges presented by modernity 
had been the more useful one. After the regime change to the Republic of In- 
donesia, they were no longer tied to the Depok land. Some of them decided to 
start a new life outside Depok. They spread far beyond Java and even abroad, 
many of them moving to the Netherlands, although they never forgot their 
homeland in Indonesia. Other Djamaat Mesehi Depok members decided to 
settle in their ancestral land as Indonesians, with all the consequences thereof. 
The Depok private estate lives on in memory, both sweet and bitter. To remain 
in unity, those who stayed and those who left keep in mind a brief inscription 
on the front door of Depok Immanuel Church, excerpted from the Bible by 
Chastelein: “That they may all be one: 
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14. 
A successful 
transition 


The Chinese in revolutionary Aceh, 


1945-1949 


MAWARDI UMAR 


INTRODUCTION 

After the Japanese defeat in the Pacific War and the Proclamation of Indo- 
nesian Independence, the Dutch reoccupied most of the territory of the Re- 
public of Indonesia — but not Aceh. Most Indonesian Chinese were confused 
about which side to choose. They had suffered during the Japanese colonial 
period and looked forward to the arrival of the Allied forces." The Chinese 
Nationalist Government led by the Kuomintang wavered over whether to 
give diplomatic recognition to Indonesia in the early days of independence. 
China still considered the Dutch, American and British powers — their Al- 
lies in World War 11 — to be protectors of their citizens outside China, and it 
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also distrusted the Republic. The Kuomintang Government encouraged the 
Chinese in Indonesia to adopt a neutral attitude in the Indonesian-Dutch 
conflict. This in turn caused pro-Republican indigenous Indonesians 
(known as bumiputra) to distrust the Chinese community. Open conflicts 
broke out between Republican fighters and ethnic Chinese in several places 
reoccupied by the Dutch, such as Tangerang, Bagan Siapi-Api and Medan, 
resulting in casualties and property losses. Bai Chongxi, a special staff of the 
Chinese Nationalist Government who served as intermediary between the 
Republic and the Chinese community in Indonesia, wrote that the Indone- 
sian government had inherited a suspicious attitude towards the Chinese 
from the Dutch, although it was trying hard to eradicate it.” 

Aceh presents a somewhat different reality. The Dutch failed to reoccupy 
any part of the province except the port island of Sabang. Although Aceh 
did not experience any direct confrontation between Republicans and the 
Dutch, it did endure social upheaval: ulamas (Islamic religious leaders) of 
the All-Aceh Ulama Association (Persatuan Ulama Seluruh Aceh, PUSA) 
opposed those who had been close to Dutch colonial rule. Horizontal social 
tensions and communal violence such as the Cumbok War were the result, 
in which pusas youth wing, the People’s Struggle Army (Tentara Perjuan- 
gan Rakyat, TPR) went on a killing spree. 

The Chinese community in Aceh was certainly susceptible to anti-Dutch 
sentiment. This chapter therefore asks: Why did they not fall victim to this 
in Aceh during the revolution? What survival strategies did they deploy, and 
what were the implications of these strategies? Who was involved in them, 
and what roles did they have? What factors influenced the process? 

Until now, there has been no comprehensive academic study discussing 
the ethnic Chinese in Aceh during the revolution. Most studies on the rev- 
olutionary period in Aceh have focused either on the role of Islamic groups 
in supporting the Republic of Indonesia in its struggle for independence 
or on the conflict between the ulama and the nobility (wleebalang)? While 
there are numerous studies on the ethnic Chinese in Indonesia at a nation- 
al level, few have examined Aceh. Daniel S. Lev wrote a biography of the 
human rights lawyer Yap Tiam Hien that briefly discusses his family back- 
ground and childhood in Kutaraja, known today as Banda Aceh.“ Another 
biography of Yap Tiam Hien printed by Kompas in pocket book size also 
only briefly mentions his childhood in Peunayong, Kutaraja.’ Emilysus E. 
Ismail, in his study on the opening of Sabang as a free port in 1962, discusses 
the economic opportunities enjoyed by Chinese traders, who engaged in 


smuggling between Sabang and the mainland (ekonomi jenggo or jengek) to 
avoid levies at Ulee Lheue Kutaraja port. Irchamni Sulaiman wrote about 
the interaction between Acehnese and Chinese businessmen in Banda Aceh 
City” A. Rani Usman examined cross-cultural communication between the 
Chinese community and the bumiputra community in Banda Aceh city: 
There is a linguistic study on the Chinese community in Aceh by Wildan 
et al,” and a comparative project that incorporates the Chinese community 
in a village in Banda Aceh, including its archaeology.” Fachriza Murti and 
Triyanto’s study on the Chinese community in Meulaboh is a contemporary 
sociological study." However, none of these pursue the colonial and revolu- 
tionary history of the Chinese in Aceh. 


ETHNIC CHINESE IN ACEH BEFORE THE 
REVOLUTION 


THE EMERGENCE OF ETHNIC CHINESE IN ACEH 
Unlike the Indians and Arabs, for example, the Chinese in Indonesia are 
still politically and sociologically considered immigrants, even though they 
have lived in the Indonesian archipelago for many generations. This is the 
background to the historical question about the reality of the Chinese com- 
munity in Aceh, especially during the turbulent period of the Indonesian 
war of independence. 

As elsewhere in Indonesia, the Chinese community in Aceh is largely 
urban. They are generally traders.” Most lived — and live still — in vertical 
duplex shop-houses called ruko (rumah toko), built in long rows adjacent 
to each other. The top floor is for domestic use by a nuclear family, while 
the ground floor is for retail. This enables inter-generational socialization 
between parents — and sometimes grandparents — and the young.” Cultur- 
ally, the Chinese community in Indonesia was and is very much tied to the 
ancestral land in China, despite having lived overseas for so long. 

Most of the Chinese community in Aceh come from the Khek (Hakka) 
ethnic region in Kwantung Province. Speaking Chinese with the Khek di- 
alect created a strong bond. It remains openly the mother tongue today." 
Their second language after Chinese was market Malay, the origin of Bahasa 
Indonesia, and other local languages acquired through school or interaction 
with the locals. Chinese was commonly used within the family or the com- 
munity, whereas Malay or other local languages were used when interacting 
with locals.’ 
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The Chinese community was first established in Aceh along with the 
growth of trading posts along the coast. They came in small groups and set- 
tled in harbour kingdoms such as Pasai, Pedir and Lamuri. This created a bi- 
lateral relationship berween Aceh and China. A benevolent visit by Admiral 
Zheng He to the Samudra Pasai Kingdom in 1415 is one proof of this relation- 
ship.” The relationship grew stronger after the establishment of the Sultanate 
of Aceh Darussalam in the sixteenth century. The advance of trade led more 
ethnic Chinese to settle in Aceh. In the royal capital, they built settlements 
concentrated in the Peunayong area, not far from the port of the Sultanate of 
Bandar Aceh Darussalam and not far from the centre of the kingdom. 

However, large numbers only began migrating to Aceh in the colonial 
period, not long after the Dutch invasion in 1873. At first, they were brought 
in as labourers to build colonial facilities and as porters for military expedi- 
tions. The first group of Chinese brought in by the Dutch East Indies gov- 
ernment included 190 people from Hong Kong. They arrived in Aceh in 
1875, where the government built an exclusive settlement for them and ap- 
pointed a Chinese captain and two lieutenants in October 1875 to look after 
the community. This policy led to an increase in the Chinese population in 
Aceh. Two years later, their number had grown to 3,200." 

The next even greater migration wave occurred as Aceh opened up to 
Western private capital. Most were again labourers working in the ports 
and plantations and in mining. Chaos, poverty and overpopulation in 
mainland China drove many to leave their ancestral land. Moreover, West- 
ern colonization of the Indonesian archipelago was leading to large invest- 
ments that required a lot of manpower. The Chinese immigrants blended 
naturally with the locals through marriage with indigenous women. But the 
colonial government soon imposed a policy of segregation and inter-ethnic 
discrimination out of a fear that the Chinese would unite with the bumi- 
putra and oppose the colonial government.” According to the 1930 popu- 
lation census, there were 21,649 Chinese in Aceh, which represented 2.16% 
of the population. By the end of the nineteenth century, this number had 
doubled.*° 

Not all the Chinese came directly from China. Many were brought in or 
came on their own initiative from other areas in the Dutch East Indies. One 
of them was Yap Tiam Hien’s great-grandfather, Yap A Sin, who migrat- 
ed from Bangka Island, a tin mining centre where many Chinese migrants 
of the Hakka ethnicity worked.” The Chinese brought in as labourers for 


Western private companies first came in 1896 and were employed by the 


Sabang Maatschappij. They were Hakka- or Khek-speaking Chinese from 
Kwantung province. They were tasked with moving coal from its stockpile 
in port to docked ships. They were also employed as carpenters and black- 
smiths at several port facilities. 

The colonial government policy of opening Aceh to foreign investment 
from the early twentieth century meant that more and more Chinese work- 
ers were needed, especially in plantations and mining companies. The Dutch 
East Indies government played an active recruitment role.” They hired the 
Chinese as indentured workers or casual labourers for private companies 
such as forestry companies in Simeuleu and tobacco plantations and oil 
drilling companies in East Aceh. 

After completing their contract period, most Chinese workers stayed in 
Aceh. (Some were repatriated by the companies they worked for because 
they were involved in riots and/or they were members of the secret soci- 
ety Sam Tiam Hwee, as happened in 1928.) Known for their resilience 
and frugality, they became successful in business. With the money they had 
saved, they started their own businesses, which almost always generated 
more money than businesses operated by the bumiputra. They could even 
purchase a plot of land and shops. They moved from being employers to 
becoming their own bosses. Towards the end of the Dutch colonial period, 
they controlled most trades and services in Aceh. They even penetrated the 
small business world as vendors in the marketplace: owners of snack stalls, 
restaurants, coffee shops, laundries, barbershops and grocery stallss produce 
middlemen and pig farmers. They were also active in large-scale businesses 
in construction, inter-island or inter-regional trade, shops, photo studios, 
export-import businesses and transportation.” 

In Kutaraja, the Chinese business centre was Peunayong, which was also 
their place of residence. The Chinatown in Peunayong had been established 
since the time of the Sultanate of Aceh Darussalam, long before the Dutch 
occupied Kutaraja. According to local history, the name Peunayong comes 
from the Acehnese word ‘Peu Payong, which means to cover, to protect or 
to serve. Peunayong was where the Sultan Iskandar Muda gave protection 
to or entertained royal guests from Europe or China.” During the colonial 
period, the Dutch rulers felt that it was more suitable for the Chinese to 
live in a separate part of the city as an exclusive community, especially with 
the aim of making them easier to monitor and exploit through taxes or lev- 
ies.” Living in a separate settlement, the Chinese community could manage 
their own interests under the leadership of their own officers or wijkmeester 
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(guarter leader) appointed by the Dutch East Indies government.” The 
wijkmeester in the early 1900s was Yap Thiam Hien’s grandfather, Yap Joen 
Khoy.” 

In the 1930s, Peunayong became more and more crowded as Chinese 
moved from the interior to the cities. The economic depression caused plan- 
tation and mining companies to lay off their workers. Those who did not 
wish to be repatriated to China moved to nearby cities. Urbanization con- 
tinued during the Japanese colonial period and after Indonesia proclaimed 
ies independence. Many Chinese previously living in the countryside sought 
security in the cities, including in Kutaraja.” 

The government of the Dutch East Indies categorized the Chinese as for- 
eign easterners (vreemde oosterlingen), along with the Arabs and Indians. All 
were given a higher social status than the bumiputra population.” Certain 
Chinese were positioned as intermediaries between the colonial govern- 
ment and the bumiputra, such as tax collectors. This gave some a better so- 
cio-economic life than bumiputra. Even so, labouring Chinese people were 
socio-economically not much different from most of the bumiputra. The 
Chinese lost their privileged position during the Japanese colonial period, as 
the new Japanese rulers considered them part of the Dutch colonial system. 


THE TREATMENT OF THE ETHNIC CHINESE 
UNDER JA PANESE OCCUPATION 
When Japan came to Aceh in 1942, different feelings emerged among the 
Acehnese and the Chinese community. For the Acehnese bumiputra, the 
arrival of Japanese troops revived their hopes of being freed from Dutch 
colonial rule. Acehnese envoys to the Malay Peninsula had urged the Japa- 
nese to enter Aceh immediately. The Chinese, however, were overwhelmed 
by anxiety, especially those who had been enjoying power by virtue of the 
Dutch colonial government, such as wealthy merchants. Their concern was 
well-founded given Japan’s anti-Western stance and its intention to elimi- 
nate Western influence in the Indonesian archipelago. Under the Japanese 
colonial rule, the Chinese were targeted. In Java, for example, more than 
500 Chinese leaders were imprisoned in Japanese detention camps, and 
some were even executed. The Japanese occupiers also tried to strip the Chi- 
nese of their economic power and give it to the bumiputra. The Chinese 
community in Aceh, however, had its own way of surviving,’* 

Fear led some Chinese officials and merchants to flee Aceh before the 
Japanese invaded. They generally fled to Penang, an island on the west coast 


of the Malay Peninsula, bordering Siam. According to Aceh’s last colonial 
vice-resident, A.J. Piekaar, many Chinese businessmen left their possessions 
in Aceh when they fled.» Teuku M. Hasan, the Republican governor of Su- 
matra, and S.M. Amin, the junior governor of North Sumatra, said in 1947 
that there was a considerable number of Chinese refugees from Aceh and 
East Sumatra in Penang. Among them were Liong Yaw Hiong, Ci Kim Kew 
and Kho Hok Kian, who continued their businesses and became successful 
merchants in Penang: 

The fears of the Chinese community in Aceh were proven true. Shortly 
after Japanese troops landed, the first thing they did was eliminate all groups 
associated with the Dutch. Many Chinese were accused of having cooper- 
ated with the Dutch, and so they were arrested and imprisoned along with 
the Dutch.” The Chinese lieutenant in Sigli, Tjong Tjhi Tjhay, was among 
them. In a letter he sent from Penang to the gueen of the Netherlands on 6 
May 1946, he wrote that he and his wife and five children had tried to fee 
Aceh and hide in Medan, East Sumatra, because they did not want to work 
for the Japanese. But they failed. They were captured in Medan and sent 
back to Aceh to be imprisoned in Kutaraja for three months and 13 days. 
After Japan capitulated, he returned to Medan. Not long after, he fled to 
Penang. He was worried about the unfavourable conditions in Medan and 
its surroundings, which were fully occupied by armed militias.* 

Japan also stripped the Chinese community of all the privileges they had 
enjoyed during the Dutch colonial period, such as their status as intermedi- 
aries. However, this Japanese policy — so detrimental to the Chinese com- 
munity — was short-lived. Needing to operationalize their power in Acch, 
Japan began using members of the Chinese community as translators, for 
example. One of them was Goh Moh Wan, secretary of the Chinese Trade 
Association (De Chinese Handelsvereniging) in Kutaraja, of whom more 
will be written below.” 

In order to separate the functions of government institutions from one 
another, the Japanese authorities — in pursuance of directive Number 7 by 
the Resident of Aceh (Syu Cokan) dated 17 November 1943 — formed the 
People’s Representative Body, or Aceh Syu Sangi Kai, as an advisory body 
for the Aceh Syu Cokan. At the time of its establishment, the Aceh Syu 
Sangi Kai had 30 members, all of them ethnic Indonesians. However, from 1 
February 1945, in accordance with directive Number 2 of Aceh Syu Cokan, 
the members of the advisory body grew to 40. One of the new members was 
Thio Kie San, a prominent leader of the Chinese community in Acch.* This 
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reflected a change in the Japanese occupiers’ policy towards the Chinese and 
a burgeoning recognition of the important role the Chinese could play in 
supporting Japanese rule in Aceh. 


CONFUSION IN THE EARLY PERIOD OF THE 
REVOLUTION, 1945-1946 

The political attitude of the Chinese community in Aceh during the revolu- 
tion was influenced by two main factors: first, the fact that Aceh was never 
directly occupied by the Dutch military, and second, the official political 
stance of the government in their ancestral land, China. 


TRANSITION PERIOD AFTER JAPANESE 
CAPITULATION 

Acehnese only learned of the Japanese defeat of 15 August 1945 and the 
proclamation of independence of 17 August in the last week of August. In 
order to anticipate undesirable events, Japanese troops were immediately 
but secretly ordered not to leave their barracks unarmed. Meanwhile, the 
Atjeh Sinbun newspaper, the Domei news agency and the Hosokyoku radio 
station stopped operating.” The announcement about the surrender of Ja- 
pan was only published in Atjeh Sinbun on 22 August 1945. The day before, 
all Indonesian auxiliary Giyugun and Heiho troops had been disarmed and 
returned to their respective villages. 

The Acehnese people became convinced that Japan had surrendered 
when an aeroplane of the Netherlands Indies Civil Administration (NICA) 
dropped a propaganda leaflet entitled “To the Indonesian People’ in several 
regions of Aceh, especially around Kutaraja. It informed people about Ja- 
pan’s surrender to the Allied forces and called on the Acehnese not to take 
any action against the Japanese. Nonetheless, it was inevitable the situation 
would turn tense. The Japanese, who had remained silent about their defeat, 
became worried that the Acehnese would not obey the Allied call. In antic- 
ipation, they invited Acehnese leaders — among them T. Nyak Arief, Tgk. 
Daud Beureuh and T.M.A. Panglima Polem — to a meeting at which the 
Japanese Resident in Aceh (Cokan,) convinced them that Japan had ‘made 
peace’ with the Allied forces.*+ 

Some Indonesians who worked for the Japanese media managed to spread 
news about the proclamation of independence and the formation of the 
state and government of the Republic of Indonesia in Jakarta. Teuku Mu- 
hammad Hasan was appointed Republican Governor of Sumatra. When he 


returned from Jakarta to Medan on 29 August 1945, the news became even 
more pervasive throughout Aceh, and more people began to believe it.“ At 
the same time, news about the arrival of Dutch troops in Sabang gave rise to 
anxiety among Acehnese leaders who supported Indonesian independence. 
On 3 October 1945, the governor of Sumatra issued decree No. 1/X of 1945 
appointing Teuku Nyak Arief as Resident of Aceh. He was assisted by Dep- 
uty Resident Teuku Muhammad Ali Panglima Polem and the Executive 
Board of the Aceh branch of the Indonesian National Committee (Komite 
Nasional Indonesia, KNI), chaired by Tuanku Mahmud. His executive staff 
included M. Husen, Teuku Hanafiah, S.M. Geudong, Hasan Basri and M. 
Mochtar. Soon, the new legitimate administration was supported by freshly 
appointed heads of offices, assistant residents and regional heads (contro- 
leur) throughout the Aceh region.“ 

The proclamation of independence also received full support from Aceh- 
nese clerics. On 15 October 1945, four prominent ulama — H. Hasan Krueng 
Kale, M. Daud Beureuh, H. Jakfar Sidik Lamjabat and H. Ahmad Hasballah 
Indrapuri, representing all Acehnese Islamic scholars — issued a call to fight a 
holy war (perang sabil) to defend the country’s newly gained independence, 
which would be a continuation of the earlier struggle in Aceh led by Tengku 
Chik di Tiro and his guerrilla fighters. To mobilize Acehnese people into an 
organized sabil or ‘mujahideen’ front (barisan sabil or barisan mujahidin), 
Tengku Hasan Krueng Kale called on Acehnese from all walks of life to sup- 
port Indonesian independence and decreed that this fight was a religious 
obligation.“ 

Numerous Acehnese people immediately joined several insurgent groups 
and people’s militias. One of them was the Indonesian Youth Force (Ang- 
katan Pemuda Indonesia, API) in Kutaraja, led by Syamaun Gaharu. In a 
very short time, API branches were formed throughout Aceh. The API was 
transformed into an official government force and was ratified by the Aceh 
Resident on 12 October 1945. It became integrated into the People’s Securi- 
ty Agency (Badan Keamanan Rakyat, BKR), which later became successive- 
ly the People’s Security Army (Tentara Keamanan Rakyat) on 1 December 
1945, the Sumatra Division of the Republic of Indonesia Army (Tentara Re- 
publik Indonesia, TRI) on 24 January 1946, and the Indonesian National 
Army (Tentara Nasional Indonesia, TNI) in June 1947. 

Other militant groups began sprouting up exponentially. The Indonesian 
Youth Front (Barisan Pemuda Indonesia, BPI), led by Hasjmy, was formed 
on 6 October 1945 and was renamed a few days later the Youth of Republic 
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of Indonesia (Pemuda Republik Indonesia). There was also the Mujahidin 
Front led by Tengku M. Daud Beureuh, the Paya Bakong Front led by Teng- 
ku A Husin Al Mujahid, the Indonesian Republican Student Army (Tentara 
Pelajar Republik Indonesia) and the Indonesian Islamic Student Army Reg- 
iment (Regimen Tentara Pelajar Islam Indonesia), all fighting for the newly 
gained independence and to prevent the Dutch from reinstating its colonial 
power in Aceh.” 

The fighters also guarded the border with East Sumatra. The Allied forc- 
es’ control over Medan, together with the Netherlands Indies Civil Admin- 
istration, heightened Acehnese concerns that they would also gain control 
of Aceh. There were rumours that the Dutch were trying to re-enter Aceh 
and had begun controlling the roads and railways connecting Aceh with 
East Sumatra. The Dutch were reportedly trying to reclaim Japanese fire- 
arms that had fallen into the hands of Acehnese fighters, and they were al- 
legedly planning to use Aceh as a basis for food logistics.” The Dutch did 
use Sabang as their military airbase, stationing warplanes and launching air 
raids from there. Acehnese fighters also went to Medan to help the people of 
East Sumatra take back Medan from the Allied forces and the Dutch. They 
failed in this but did successfully defend the border. And until the Round 
Table Conference was concluded at the end of 1949, the Dutch never made 
an entry into Aceh, except for Sabang. Once Yogyakarta in Java and Bukit 
Tinggi in West Sumatra were finally under Dutch control, Aceh became the 
last defence for the Republic of Indonesia. Many TNI troops fled to Aceh 
after most of Sumatra’s territory fell into Dutch hands during the second 
military aggression in December 1948. Rumour also had it that, in addition 
to West Sumatra, Aceh provided a safe haven for the Emergency Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Indonesia (Pemerintah Darurat Republik Indone- 
sia) led by Sjafrudin Prawiranegara According to a report from the CIA in 
August 1948, the TNI in Aceh had about 25,000 personnel, 10,000 of whom 
were equipped with light infantry weapons smuggled in from abroad. In 
addition, there were 350 Ambonese and Menadonese, former soldiers of the 
Koninklijk Nederlands-Indisch Leger (KNIL, Royal Netherlands East Indies 
Army), who had joined the Republican army to guard artillery weapons on 
the beach.* 

Several Japanese military officers who refused to be disarmed by the 
Allied forces joined the struggle with the Acehnese. These well-trained 
Japanese officers could use cannons to deter Dutch air raids and were com- 
petent in espionage. Among them were Kuroiwa, Rusli Higuchi, Maida 


Chui and dozens of soldiers who fought in the battlefronts in Medan.” A 
Dutch intelligence report by the Netherlands Forces Intelligence Service 
(NEFIS) stated that the operation and maintenance of Republican aircraft 
at Lhok Nga airbase — which today is the airport of Banda Aceh — was su- 
pervised by a Japanese defector. It was also reported that Japanese defectors 
repaired tanks and cannons, using spare parts imported from other parts 
of Sumatra. 

This did not mean that all societal elements in Aceh rejected the Dutch 
desire to restore colonial power. Several members of the nobility, wlee- 
balangs, believed the return of the Dutch would restore their important 
role in society. This led to the Cumbok affair, in which Republican ula- 
ma together with several militias engaged in an armed conflict with them, 
causing much damage and many casualties. The conflict began in mid-Oc- 
tober 1945 and reached a peak in mid-January 1946. The conflict posed 
a potential harm to the Chinese, as they had often been associated with 
Dutch colonial rule. 


WELCOMING THE KUOMINTANG ARMY 

In contrast to the pro-Republican majority, some Chinese in Aceh did 
not immediately show their support for Indonesian independence amidst 
the fast-changing situation. This was due to their historical experience 
under Dutch colonial rule, the connection with their ancestral land, and 
the situation in other parts of Indonesia. They had also suffered under 
Japanese colonial rule and therefore looked forward to the arrival of the 
Allied forces. 

Even though they had been away from the Chinese mainland for dec- 
ades, their ties to China influenced the strategy that the Chinese commu- 
nity took during the revolution. When Sun Yat Sen, the first leader of the 
Kuomintang nationalist government, died on 12 March 1939, they flew 
their flags at half-mast. When the Chinese revolution broke out on ro Oc- 
tober 1939, Chinese flags were raised throughout Aceh, shops were closed, 
and meetings were organized to collect donations to help China, which 
was suffering under Japanese colonial rules“ When Sukarno proclaimed 
the independence of Indonesia, the Chinese Kuomintang government 
was hesitant to give diplomatic recognition to Indonesia. In conflict areas, 
many Chinese families put up the Nationalist Chinese government flag to 
show neutrality, as advocated by the Kuomintang government. However, 
this turned out to be counterproductive, as it resulted in a growing distrust 
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of the Chinese community among the bumiputra and to mounting ten- 
sion in some areas.” 

In early October 1945, news circulated in Kutaraja and surrounding are- 
as that Allied troops would land at several ports, including the Ulee Lheue 
port of Kutaraja, on 13 October. They were to occupy Aceh as representa- 
tives of the winning coalition, of which China was a part. Chinese youths 
in Kutaraja were overwhelmed with joy. They gathered in several places 
dressed for a celebration. When the day arrived, they marched from Pe- 
unayong, Pasar Aceh, Seutui and several other places in Kutaraja towards 
Ulee Lheue to welcome the Kuomintang army. The youths were convinced 
the Chinese army would land on the beach. Despite waiting for a long 
time, nothing happened. 

In reaction, Acehnese youths and fighters rushed to the Ulee Lheue beach 
to prevent the Kuomintang army from landing. Excitement on one side and 
displeasure on the other caused tensions to grow. Eventually the two groups 
left, without physical conflict. 

Very likely, the tension was the result of agitation by Maarten Knotten- 
belt, a Dutch military leader who infiltrated Aceh with a team in December 
1945. It is quite possible that the news about the landing had been deliber- 
ately disseminated to create clashes between the Chinese and the Acehnese. 
Knottenbelt was on a covert operation to prepare for the arrival of Dutch 
troops in Aceh and simultaneously to assemble former KNIL soldiers. But 
his attempt failed, as the Acehnese soon found out about it. 

A similar incident took place in Langsa, on the east coast of Aceh. Ac- 
cording to the former chief of Langsa police, in the early days of the revo- 
lution, as Allied forces marched from Medan to Kutaraja, passing through 
Langsa, rumour had it that Chiang Kai-shek’s soldiers were also participat- 
ingin the march. The Chinese in Langsa made Chinese flags to welcome the 
Chinese army, with Chinese schoolchildren lining the streets waiting for 
the march. Bumiputra youths immediately reacted to this by preventing the 
Chinese from welcoming the troops. There was no open conflict between 
the two sides, as the Chinese youths soon found out there were no Kuo- 
mintang fighters among the Allied troops.” 

To avoid further conflict with the bumiputra that might end in casual- 
ties, the Chinese community in Aceh began to take a different approach. 
Community leaders in Kutaraja held a friendly meeting at the office of 
the Overseas Chinese Young Men's Association (OCYMA) on 20 April 
1946. The Aceh Resident, prominent community leaders and military of- 


ficials were invited. One leader explained that the OCYMA did not intend 
to replicate the armed self-defence force of the Chinese-Indonesian com- 
munity, the Pao An Tui militia, that was active in other parts of the ar- 
chipelago. The Chinese community in Aceh wanted to live in peace with 
the local community. They had suffered as much as the Acehnese during 
the Japanese colonial rule. In order to prevent conflict, a joint organiza- 
tion called the Indonesian Chinese and Arab Joint Institute (Lembaga 
Gabungan Indonesia Tionghoa dan Arab, LEGITIA) was established on 
24 May 1946.” 


Gon MOH WAN: A CONTROVERSIAL CHINESE 
FIGURE 

One of the more ambivalent attitudes towards the Indonesian revolution 
was shown by a Chinese community leader in Kutaraja named Goh Moh 
Wan. Indonesian historiography remembers him as playing a double role in 
the early days of the revolution. Before World War 11, he had been secretary 
of the Chinese Trade Association in Kutaraja and a prominent community 
figure. The Japanese then employed him as translator for their intelligence 
agency, the Kenpeitai. 

After Teuku Nyak Arief was appointed Resident of Aceh, Goh Moh Wan 
became his interpreter and confidant. When the Allied representative for 
Aceh, Maarten Knottenbelt, arrived in Aceh, Goh Moh Wan's role became 
more important. He was the one responsible for bringing Knottenbelt to- 
gether with the Resident — a significant task considering Teuku Nyak Arief 's 
anti-Dutch stance. Before the Pacific War, the last Dutch Resident of Aceh, 
J. Pauw, had rejected Nyak Arief 's request for an autonomous Acehnese gov- 
ernment. When Maarten Knottenbelt withdrew to Medan, he appointed 
Goh Moh Wan the Allied liaison officer in Aceh." In this position, Teuku 
Nyak Arief gave him a letter of acknowledgement. 

A few days after the meeting between Teuku Nyak Arief and Maarten 
Knottenbelt, Goh Moh Wan visited Medan to confer with some Allied of- 
ficials. This made the Acehnese youths suspicious of him. As a result, when 
Goh Moh Wan left Medan, he was kidnapped and killed by Pesindo youths. 
They found the letter on him from Teuku Nyak Arief, which they immedi- 
ately delivered to the leftist leader Sarwono and his friends in Aceh, such as 
Husain Almujahid. The Goh Moh Wan case thus not only gave rise to suspi- 
cions about the Chinese community but also resulted in increased distrust 
among the supporters of the Republic of Indonesia in Aceh. Conseguently, 
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the PUSA and PRI found themselves unable to trust Teuku Nyak Arief and 
Syamaun Gaharu.” 

It seems that Goh Moh Wan not only worked for Teuku Nyak Arief — 
as the interpreter and confidant who connected him with the Allied rep- 
resentative Knottenbelt — but also for Knottenbelt as an informant before 
being appointed Allied liaison officer for Aceh.“ Suspicion towards Goh 
Moh Wan was not unfounded. The Dutch official A.J. Piekaar, who had ex- 
perience with Aceh, later wrote in his memoirs that Goh Moh Wan was a 
financially slick man who should not be taken lightly. He had long opposed 
and undermined the Dutch-appointed Chinese Lieutenant Thio Kie San. 
Goh Moh Wan was one of the few to know every nook and cranny of Aceh- 


nese society. 


SUPPORTING THE REVOLUTION, 1946-1949 

The Acehnese people became even more revolutionary after several prom- 
inent clerics issued a fatwa decreeing that fighting to defend Indonesia's 
independence was a religious obligation and that death during the struggle 
would make them martyrs. These feelings were heightened by the victory 
of the ulamas (PUSA) against the uleebalang of Cumbok in the so-called 
Cumbok War, which lasted from December 1945 to early February 1946. 
This was followed by a purge of the followers and sympathizers of the 
Cumbok wleebalang, which led to a more solid revolutionary struggle in 
Aceh. Previously under several commands, all now united under the com- 
mand of the pusa’s Tengku Muhammad Daud Beureuh. Soon he was ap- 
pointed Military Governor of Aceh, Langkat and Tanah Karo. The process 
of mobilizing fighters to strengthen defences in Aceh and on the borders 
with East Sumatra intensified. This made it increasingly difficult for the 
Dutch to enter Aceh. 

The Chinese community now began reconsidering its attitude towards 
the proclamation of independence. After the episode about the rumoured 
arrival of the Kuomintang army, relations between the ethnic Chinese and 
the bumiputra gradually improved. The consolidation of leadership among 
the Republicans following the Cumbok affair further stimulated an im- 
provement in relations. 

Chinese community leaders from outside Aceh furthermore encouraged 
the Chinese to begin taking part in the Indonesian revolution. On 17 Sep- 
tember 1945, a Chinese organization in Medan distributed pamphlets to 
Aceh ‘clarifying’ the incidents that had taken place between the Chinese 


and the bumiputra in East Sumatra, Simalungun and Tanah Karo, empha- 
sizing that these had simply been due to a misunderstanding. China was a 
country that loved peace and had no intention of occupying Indonesia or 
interfering in its politics. The Chinese immigrants expressed their willing- 
ness to participate in building the nation, especially in the economic field." 

On 23 October 1945, young people distributed leaflets among the Chinese 
community in Kutaraja and its surroundings containing an open letter from 
Injo Beng Goat, the editor-in-chief of Keng Po, an important Jakarta-based 
newspaper. He had been imprisoned by the Japanese military. He wrote that 
it was completely wrong for the Chinese population only to focus on trade 
and to consider Indonesian current events through the eyes of the trader, 
Le. simply as a matter of profit or loss. Instead, the Chinese should help the 
Indonesian people. 

Other historians have pointed to the characteristics of militancy, persis- 
tence and resilience among the Chinese in Aceh.” These had been forged 
from their affiliation with the brave and militant Acehnese people during 
their struggle against imperialism and Dutch colonialism since the Aceh 
War in 1873. This had contributed to the attitude of the Chinese in Aceh, 
who eventually actively participated in the Indonesian revolution. 

On 30 October 1945, the Chinese community in Sigli, a city in Pidie 
Regency, expressed their willingness to help in the struggle to defend In- 
donesian independence.® Their counterparts in Kutaraja soon followed. 
On 17 January 1946, to celebrate five months of Indonesian independ- 
ence, the Chinese community participated in organizing a large parade 
and public meeting. An estimated 45,000 people marched, forming a line 
two kilometres long. There were no fewer than 42 rows of participants 
including those from the Socialist Youth of Indonesia (Pemuda Sosialis 
Indonesia or Pesindo), the Mujahidin, the Police, the Special Police, stu- 
dents, foreigners and the general public, each carrying banners reading 
‘Freedom or Martyrdom’ (Merdeka atau Syahid), but also ‘Indonesian 
and Chinese Youth Have United’ (Pemuda Indonesia dan Tionghoa telah 
bersatu). 

Another attempt to assemble the Chinese in Aceh to help the Acehnese 
struggle during the revolution was the establishment of the umbrella Over- 
seas Chinese Association (Hua Chiau Chung Hui) in Kutaraja on 3 Febru- 
ary 1946. It was led by Liong Jaw Hiong. Speaking at the opening ceremony 
were the Deputy Resident and Chairman of the Regional National Com- 
mittee as well as A. Djalil Amin representing the Regional Headguarters of 
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Pesindo, Amir Husin Al-Mujahid, the leader of the Regional People's Army, 
Major Husin Yusuf representing the Indonesian Republican Army (TRI), 
and local dignitaries Said Abubakar and Sutikno Padmo. All spoke about 
the good historical relationship between China and Indonesia and hoped 
that this would be maintained for years to come. Portraits of Sun Yat Sen, 
Chiang Kai-shek and President Sukarno were pasted on the wall.” 

In response to the upcoming Pangkal Pinang Conference planned by 
Dutch authorities for 1 October 1946, the foreign community in Kutaraja 
organized an even bigger meeting to oppose the conference. Indonesian mil- 
itary leaders and civilian officials attended the meeting. Liong Yaw Hiong, 
the All-Aceh Chinese community leader, accused the Pangkal Pinang Con- 
ference of being the twin of the Malino Conference that had been much 
maligned by Republicans. He said that foreigners residing in Aceh had a con- 
nection to the Republic of Indonesia and were determined to support it, and 
they should oppose any movement not consistent with the struggle of the In- 
donesian people. Another representative of the Chinese community in Aceh, 
Pek Gim Tom, called the Dutch conference the ‘Drama of Pangkal Pinang.” 

To help support the logistics of the struggle, on 8 February 1947 the 
Aceh Residency Defence Council recommended that the population do- 
nate money and other supplies. Indonesian, Chinese and Indian parties and 
women’s organizations in Kutaraja joined together in a single Union of In- 
donesian Youth Parties, which aimed to coordinate forces supporting the 
home front. It provided first aid, outsourced replacement personnel and co- 
ordinated military training. The organization was led by a young bumiputra, 
Nurliah, and a Chinese woman, Tjun Ngo.” 

The Chinese also supported the struggle financially. On 16 August 
1947, the Association of Overseas Chinese (GPTP, Gabungan Perkumpu- 
lan Tionghoa Perantauan) in Sigli donated 50,000 guilders to the People’s 
Struggle Council of Pidie Regency. This was soon followed by the Associa- 
tion of Overseas Chinese in Bireun, which donated 75,000 guilders to the 
Army Auxiliary Council there on 17 August 1947. The chairman of GPTP 
in Bireun, Tio Moh Lam, said the Chinese population sympathized with 
the struggle of the Indonesian people; he denounced those in East Sumatra 
whose actions were detrimental to the Republic. Shortly afterwards, Hua 
Chiau Chung Hui from Kutacane contributed 50,000 guilders to the local 
fund supporting the Indonesian independence struggle. On the same date, 
the GPTP in Meureudu stated that the Chinese there were ready to sacrifice 
their wealth and lives in order to support the Republic.” Several Chinese 


merchants from Aceh — among them Liong Yaw Hiong, the agent for Straits 
Steamship & Co. Ltd., along with his son Chi Kim Kew, chairman of the 
Chinese trade association in Langsa, and Kho Hok Kiat, a merchant from 
Lhokseumawe — gave such a large sum as to be ‘unforgettable’, according to 
a report from Penang on 16 September 1947. 


THE ACEHNESE REACTION TO THE CHINESE 
POLITICAL ALLIANCE 


SUSPECTED BUT NEVER DISTURBED, 1945-1946 

Dutch colonial restrictions meant that most of the Chinese community 
was forbidden to travel without a special permit (surat pas)” This result- 
ed in a social distance and planted the seeds of disputes between the Chi- 
nese and the bumiputra communities. At the beginning of the revolution 
and even before, some Chinese were accused of being Dutch accomplices. 
When some of the Chinese and Dutch left Aceh ahead of the Japanese ar- 
rival, people looted and destroyed some of their properties” However, this 
was not widespread. After the Goh Moh Wan case and that of the illusory 
Kuomintang Army, there was almost no news of open conflict between the 
Chinese community and the people of Aceh. 

Those Chinese from Aceh who moved to Penang at the beginning of the 
revolution built up economic networks to facilitate trade relations with 
Aceh.” A report from March 1949 stated that 1,200 tonnes of copra were 
exported from Aceh through this network. Commodities such as patchou- 
li aromatic oil, rubber and coffee were shipped from Aceh using the same 
network." 

The chair of the Central National Committee for Aceh Region issued a 
brief on 15 October 1945 to encourage the population to respect all societal 
groups, namely the Japanese, Chinese, Arabs and Indians, all of whom were 
in Indonesia as guests, and to cause them no harm. The Indonesian people 
were urged to maintain the safety and properties of these people so that they 
could live in peace under the Republic of Indonesia, which was in accord- 
ance with international regulation.” In 1947, another brief was issued by 
the Commander of TNI in Sumatra and Aceh instructing the population to 
maintain good relations with the Chinese community and to avoid conflict, 
since the Chinese government had promised support for the Republic of 
Indonesia. The brief assured the safety of the Chinese community in Indo- 
nesia.*° 
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The fact that Acehnese leaders took steps to ensure the safety of the Chi- 
nese people to live and do business in Indonesia during the revolution made 
the Chinese community accommodative towards the situation in Aceh. 
They supported the struggle directly, participated in numerous meetings 
to address various problems faced by the people, and mobilized financial 
assistance from the Chinese community throughout Aceh. Seeing this, 
Acehnese suspicions of the Chinese community gradually diminished. A 
new opinion developed that the Chinese were also an important part of the 
struggle to defend Indonesia's independence. Aceh thus saw no significant 
violence against the Chinese throughout the revolutionary period. 


A RELATIVELY SAFE PEUNAYONG, 1946-1949 

One of the barometers of the safety and peace the Chinese community ex- 
perienced in Aceh during the revolution was Kutarajas Chinatown, Peunay- 
ong. It was a safe haven for living and doing business. Most Chinese in Kut- 
araja practiced Buddhism and Confucianism, while a small proportion were 
Christian. In Peunayong, there were several houses of worship. The monas- 
tery or pagoda was originally built at Cermin Beach in Ulee Lheue in 1878 
but was moved to Peunayong in 1936." A Catholic church was founded in 
Peunayong in 1926.” None of these places of worship were ever vandalized. 

In 1947, with the Indonesian revolution at its peak in Aceh, a festive Chi- 
nese wedding reception was organized in Peunayong on 26 June without the 
slightest disturbance. The marriage was between Tjia Sioe Lien, a carpen- 
ter, and Liong Sioe Lien, a keroepoek maker — quite ordinary folk. A large 
number of Chinese families in Kutaraja registered the birth of children. In 
the first six months of 1947, the average was five babies per month. This 
doubled in 1949 — for the period of 7 January to 15 May, there were 51 reg- 
istrations; and for the period 12 August to 31 December 1949, there were 
49 registrations.” The Chinese community in Kutaraja lived without fear, 
never feeling compelled to leave Aceh. 

Streets in Peunayong continued to carry Chinese names, in accordance 
with urban culture and the earlier colonial naming system. Tapekong Street, 
Amoy Street, Sjanghai Street, Peking Steet and Nanking Street all retained 
their names — none were changed by the revolutionary spirit." 

The ethnic Chinese were given the opportunity to run for office in elec- 
tions for the Kutaraja City Council on 24 March 1948. Two of the eight 
people elected were Chinese, Loe Foek Soen and Tan Jan Boen, despite the 
citizenship issue. They were also entrusted with various public activity com- 


mittees, sanctioned by the government and the community. When Presi- 
dent Sukarno visited Aceh, the regional government formed a welcoming 
committee chaired by the Resident of Aceh, and one of its members was a 
representative of the Chinese community, Han Tjauw Goan.” 

The chairman of the Association of Overseas Chinese GPTP Aceh, Liong 
Jau Hiong, told two English-language newspapers — The Straits Echo and 
The Times of Malaya published in Penang, Malaya — on 9 June 1947 that 
the situation in Aceh was peaceful and safe. People ran their businesses in a 
respectful manner. ‘[W Jhile there were price hikes in several other places; 
he wrote, ‘everything remains abundant and affordable in Aceh. The govern- 
ment of Aceh has been very effective since it joined the State of the Republic 
of Indonesia (Negara Republik Indonesia, NRI) almost two years ago. There 
are no disputes or incidents between the Acehnese and the Chinese living in 
the area. Trade is normal, not difficult.’ 

This did not mean that disturbances were completely absent. A Chinese 
home belonging to the owner of a cigarette factory in Keudah village in Ku- 
taraja was robbed on 9 September 1947 by a group of armed robbers dressed 
as Indonesian fighters. They managed to steal cash in the amount of 50,000 
rupiahs. But they were arrested on the same day by the city’s security forces 
in Kutaraja. The police investigation revealed that they were not from Kut- 
araja and had only lived there for a short time." In another case, a Chinese 
student in Langsa was evicted from Aceh. He was suspected of being a Japa- 
nese spy and also for working for the Dutch.” These two cases indicate that 
the problems faced by the Chinese community were personal rather than 
communal. All in all, despite the revolution, Aceh provided a safe place for 
the Chinese community throughout the revolutionary period. 


CONCLUSION 
The Dutch failure to pierce the defences of the Acehnese people who sup- 
ported Indonesian independence was one of the factors that kept Aceh a 
safe place for the Chinese community during the revolution. Although the 
Dutch did manage to occupy Sabang in the north and East Sumatra in the 
south, they were never able to conquer Aceh even though they used various 
methods, both direct military operations and intelligence operations. The 
absence of the Dutch gave a huge boost to the social, political and economic 
stability of Acehnese society. 

In almost all Dutch-occupied areas after the Proclamation of Independ- 
ence, social and political conflicts similar to those that took place under 
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Dutch colonial rule regularly arose. The Dutch presence sparked suspicion 
and tension, leading to open conflicts between the bumiputra and the Chi- 
nese communities. But in Aceh, it was a different story. Precisely because 
the Dutch were not around, the Chinese community was given room to 
adapt to the rapid changes taking place there on the path towards the estab- 
lishment of the Indonesian state and government. The Dutch absence also 
encouraged the Acehnese people and elites to help alleviate tensions so that 
violence against the Chinese did not take place. Almost all the conflicts that 
involved or were directed against the Chinese community were personal or 
purely criminal acts. They were not communal or latent in nature. 

This shows that the socio-cultural and religious differences between the 
Chinese community and the Acehnese were not a problem during the rev- 
olution. The political elites in Aceh at that time managed to find a way out, 
both sociologically and politically, together with the elites of the Chinese 
community. They were able to create conditions conducive to avoiding open 
conflict between the two, even though they were still overshadowed by the 
legacy of the Chinese community during the Dutch colonial period, which 
placed the ethnic Chinese apart from the bumiputra community and posi- 
tioned the two groups in a hostile relationship. Almost all tensions at the 
beginning of the revolution centred on political issues. They arose directly 
from the Dutch effort to rebuild their colonial power and indirectly from 
the hesitant attitude shown towards Indonesian independence by the Kuo- 
mintang government in China, which remained a major point of reference 
for the Chinese community in Aceh. The Acehnese political and military 
elites demonstrated that they were able to give protection to the Chinese 
community amidst various internal upheavals and threats from the Dutch 
who wanted to return to power in Aceh. 

The decision of the Chinese community both inside and outside Aceh 
to participate directly in revolutionary activities in Aceh, and the aware- 
ness of the Acehnese people that their struggle to maintain Indonesian 
Independence also required support from the Chinese community, en- 
sured that the ethnic Chinese in Aceh led normal and safe lives during 
the revolutionary period, especially compared to other areas in Indonesia. 
Both in Kutaraja and other cities throughout Aceh, the Chinese were able 
to perform their daily routines and take part in their usual economic, so- 
cial, cultural, religious and even political activities. Aceh’s safe condition 
for the Chinese community reached its zenith a few months before the 
Dutch carried out their second military aggression in which they success- 


fully took over Yogyakarta. It was during that time that two members of 
the Chinese community were democratically elected to the Kutaraja City 
Council. Most Chinese also preferred to stay in Aceh, unlike the exodus 
that had taken place when Japan was about to invade. Aceh, never fully 
occupied by the Dutch, provided a safe place for the Chinese community 
to continue to live their lives in the midst of the struggle for Indonesian 
independence. 
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IS. 
Navigating 
contested middle 
ground 


Ethnic Chinese in revolutionary East 
Sumatra, 1945-1950 


ANNE VAN DER VEER 


INTRODUCTION 


At present, although it is still difficult to infer how the local situation 
will develop, we know one thing for certain: in the end the develop- 
ment will not be as before. 


Chang Kee Nan, Lee Djin Gun (Chinese Consul at Medan) and Lim Seng (Head of the 
Chinese Security Corps Pao An Tui, East Sumatra) address a Chinese crowd that demands z 


protection from violence. Medan, Sumatra, 4 September 1947. Source: Collection Rups, nmu. 
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On 9 December 1945, the Chinese General Association in Medan held its 
first general meeting. Four months earlier, on 15 August, Japan had surren- 
dered to the Allied forces, marking the end of the Second World War in 
Asia, the end of Japanese occupation in Indonesia, and the victory of the 
Republic of China as one of the Allies. On 17 August, Sukarno and Mo- 
hammad Hatta had proclaimed the independence of the Indonesian people. 
These momentous changes put the relations between Chinese, Indonesian 
and European people in Indonesia on an entirely new footing. 

The Chinese General Association (CGA) was the first organized answer to 
these changing relations by Chinese residents in Medan. As the ‘supreme rep- 
resentative organ of the overseas Chinese in Medan, the CGA abolished and 
replaced the pre-war institution of Dutch-appointed Chinese officers serving as 
‘heads’ of the local Chinese community: Instead, the CGA was founded on the 
principles of democratic representation, independence and self-determination. 

The population of East Sumatra was at this time highly heterogeneous, con- 
sisting of a mix of indigenous ethnic groups, colonizers and immigrants. The 
Chinese comprised 10% of the population of the Residency of East Sumatra 
and 35% of the population of major towns such as Medan and Pematang Sian- 
tar. Chinese migration to East Sumatra had coincided with the rise of pan-Chi- 
nese nationalism from 1870 to 1945. This resulted in a different kind of Chinese 
community there than those found in Java, Kalimantan and other parts of Su- 
matra, which had longer historical roots. 

During the Indonesian Revolution, the Chinese in East Sumatra gener- 
ally identified themselves as Chinese nationals residing abroad temporar- 
ily. They referred to themselves as overseas Chinese or sojourners (Man- 
darin: huagiao; Indonesian: perantau Tionghoa). The year 1945 witnessed 
the defeat of Japan and the inclusion of China as a permanent member of 
the United Nations Security Council. It marked the culmination of a dec- 
ade-long pan-nationalist struggle for emancipation by the Chinese people. 
That struggle had been framed in opposition to Japanese, British and French 
imperial incursions into China. Now, China was finally victorious. Her sov- 
ereignty had been restored. Chinese people residing in colonized countries 
abroad saw themselves in a new light. Watching Allied forces arriving to re- 
patriate Japanese forces and to recover Allied war internees, they felt they 
now stood on an egual footing with the former colonizers. 

The Chinese in East Sumatra soon felt the pull of no less than three author- 
ities: Indonesian authority represented by the new Republic of Indonesia, 
Dutch authority which attempted to reclaim its lost colonial powers; and Chi- 


nese authority represented locally by consuls. Where Indonesians felt the only 
chronology that mattered was that of the revolution, the Chinese were egually 
absorbed by the civil war that erupted in China at the same time. 

At the local level, this resulted in parallel chronologies seen from differ- 
ent perspectives. Ihe disconnect between them can still be seen today in the 
historiography of the revolution in East Sumatra. Anthony Reid's magnifi- 
cent book focuses on the competition between the Indonesian independ- 
ence movement (Indonesian: pergerakan) and the indigenous aristocracy 
(kerajaan)? Local Indonesian veterans wrote histories of the struggle for 
independence in which they themselves had participated. The Dutch wrote 
histories and memoirs from their own perspective of loss. Chinese Indone- 
sians also wrote and continue to write histories and memoirs, informed by 
the perspectives this chapter will explore. 

Chinese-Indonesian perspectives on the revolution have a number of dis- 
tinctive characteristics. In the first place, they see this asa formative period that 
reshaped relations berween Chinese and Indonesians. It was the moment that 
overseas Chinese became Chinese-Indonesians, people who contributed to 
nation-building and who at the same time played (or at least were preparing 
to play) an active part as members of the new nation.“ They also see this as 
a difficult period. The Chinese in East Sumatra found themselves caught in a 
complicated situation of political upheaval and public disorder. Opportunists 
were able to ‘loot a burning house’ or take advantage of people's misfortunes 
in other ways. There was talk of fake soldiers: In 2011, the Chinese-language 
newspaper Guo Ji Ri Bao (International Daily News), a major newspaper read 
in Chinatowns throughout Indonesia and North America, devoted a series of 
retrospective articles to the early days of Indonesian independence. The role of 
a self-defence guard called the Chinese Security Corps (csc), initially estab- 
lished by the CGA, was a central topic in the series. It referred to the persecution 
of Chinese in East Sumatra as a ‘dark page in the history of the Republic'S The 
state of integration between Chinese and Indonesians was poor, making com- 
munication and mutual understanding between them difficult. In moments of 
crisis, it was impossible to ‘quickly communicate through existing channels to 
explain or avoid the issue’ and to get ‘protection for the local society. Instead, 
further alienation and escalation took place. 


CALLING FOR UNITY 
In East Sumatra, the period immediately following the capitulation of Japan 
on 15 August 1945 was marked by uncertainty over who was to rule Indone- 
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sia. Although the Republic of Indonesia had been proclaimed in Jakarta on 
17 August, and Indonesian officials of the Province of Sumatra were official- 
ly appointed, little headway was made in the concrete establishment of the 
newly independent state in Sumatra." In this period of uncertainty, tensions 
arose between Chinese and Indonesians. Confrontations occurred in sever- 
al towns in East Sumatra in mid-September 1945. Indonesian commentators 
located the source of the tension in the widespread attitude of unabashed 
arrogance and condescension among the Chinese towards Indonesians and 
the Indonesian independence movement. China had emerged from World 
War 11 as one of the victorious Allies, thereby putting itself on the same level 
as the United States, Great Britain and the Soviet Union, while Indonesia 
had barely begun to prepare itself to maintain and defend its newly won 
independence in the face of Allied occupation. 

The historians at the local publisher Biro Sejarah PRIMA in 1976 gave a 
telling account of the situation: 


At this very disguieting moment, at a time when it was still uncertain 
who was to rule Indonesia after the Japanese surrender, as if only to in- 
crease the worries in the hearts of the Indonesian people, the Chinese 
population, especially the Kuomintang group that ruled China at the 
time, hailed the new situation as its own victory.” 


This was indeed reasonable, the PRIMA historians agreed, as China was one 
of the Big Five countries that came out of the Second World War as a win- 
ner. And it was only a part of the Chinese population in East Sumatra who 
had ‘lost the ground under their feet’ in exultation. But it had led some of 
them to become ‘arrogant’ and ‘conceited’? 

Another eyewitness, Haji Abdul Malik Karim Amrullah, better known as 
Hamka, described how he encountered such an attitude on the day that the 
Japanese Governor publicly announced Japan’s surrender to the Allied forces 
on 22 August 1945. Hamka was a member of the advisory council to the Jap- 
anese Military Administration. He was in Medan and was one of the first to 
hear the news that day. On his way home, overjoyed by the news, Hamka en- 
tered a shop for something to drink. Outside, the radios were still blaring the 
announcement. Inside, the Chinese shop owner and customers were greeting 
each other and cheering. “Unbelievable how happy the Chinese people are; 
Hamka recounted. But to him the Chinese looked ‘as if they were mocking. 
Yes, really mocking — not as if? He quickly paid for his drink and went home." 


During the following weeks, Chinese and Indonesians drew further apart 
in their respective — divergent — exultations about the new situation. While 
Chinese celebrated the victory of China and the end of imperialist viola- 
tions of Chinese sovereignty, Indonesians celebrated the independence of 
the Indonesian people from Dutch colonial rule. Their joy only partially 
overlapped and only partially sprang from the same source. Both peoples 
had liberated themselves from foreign rule and shared a larger history of 
national aspirations and struggle. But whereas China had reached the pin- 
nacle, the immediate future of Indonesia remained shrouded in uncertainty. 
The Indonesian state had been proclaimed in Jakarta, but in Sumatra little 
headway was being made with the installation of the new state, its institu- 
tions and officials. Allied forces were supposed to arrive soon to disarm and 
repatriate the defeated Japanese forces, but exactly which of the Allied forces 
these would be — American, Russian, British or Chinese — remained unclear. 
The Allies ordered the defeated Japanese forces to maintain law and order 
until Allied occupation forces could arrive. In this context, the idea caught 
on that it might well be the Chinese army that would be among the Allied 
occupation forces coming to Indonesia.” All this time, Chinese people were 
mostly rejoicing among themselves. To Indonesian observers, Chinese res- 
idents in Medan showed very little appreciation of the fact that Indonesia, 
the country where they were living, had achieved independence as well.” 

Two weeks later, around 15 September, the first clashes occurred between 
Chinese and Indonesians in Pematang Siantar and several other towns in 
East Sumatra. Chinese organizations in Medan issued a pamphlet in re- 
sponse to these sad events, in an attempt to defuse the explosive atmosphere 
and reconcile the clashing groups." It called for unity between Chinese and 
Indonesians. It conceded that there were indeed Chinese who behaved ar- 
rogantly and condescendingly toward Indonesians and indeed ‘feared’ In- 
donesian independence but added that they only constituted a minority. 
Instead, the pamphlet tried to clear up misunderstandings by stating that 
the majority of the Chinese sympathized with the independence of Indone- 
sia, that both nations were founded on the right of self-determination, and 
that they, the Chinese, offered to help Indonesia to maintain independence. 


ORGANIZING SELF-PROTECTION 

After the first skirmishes between Chinese and Indonesians were reconciled 
in September 1945, a new cycle of confrontation began around 15 October 
1945. This reaffirmed the need to take action to ensure their self-protection. 
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Renewed tensions had arisen after the arrival of the Allied occupation forc- 
es, which consisted primarily of British troops and two parties led by Dutch 
commandos. Led by Lieutenants C.A.M Brondgeest and Raymond West- 
erling, these two Dutch-led parties clashed with Indonesian youth brigades 
in Pematang Siantar and Medan on 13 and 15 October. This was the start of 
what would come to be known as the Battle of Medan in Indonesian histori- 
ography. A rash of burglaries meanwhile occurred over the ensuing months, 
with Chinese residents in Medan targeted in particular.” 

On 9 December, Chinese organizations and leaders convened a mass 
meeting and established the Overseas Chinese General Association with 
which this chapter started (Mandarin: Huaqiao Zonghui (Hanyu Pinyin); 
Hua Chiao Chung Hui (Wade-Giles)). Its purpose was to deal with the dif- 
ficulties of the situation together. A total of 48 public organizations and 
46 individuals were represented in the umbrella organization. The CGA was 
thus a federation of organizations. It presented itself as the ‘supreme repre- 
sentative organ’ of the overseas Chinese in Medan, thereby disavowing the 
pre-war institution of Dutch-appointed Chinese officers serving as ‘heads’ 
of the Chinese community." This implied a fundamental break with colo- 
nial times. The representatives elected by the general meeting constituted a 
new generation of community leaders. Some of them had played key roles 
in helping the Chinese through the difficult period of Japanese occupation, 
while others had been active in the underground anti-Japanese movement.” 

In order to address the lack of protection of their lives and property, the 
members of the CGA collectively decided to make appeals for protection to 
the local Indonesian and Allied authorities as well as to President Chiang 
Kai-shek of the Chinese national government." However, as indicated in 
the manifesto of the CGA, there was little to expect from these appeals, as 
neither local nor homeland authorities were able to provide all-round secu- 
rity to the Chinese in Medan.” Therefore, on 13 December, the CGA opened 
a call for recruits for a self-defence guard named the Chinese Security Corps 
(csc, Mandarin: Baoandui (Hanyu Pinyin); Pao An Tui (Wade-Giles)), 
which would be raised under its responsibility to provide protection to Chi- 
nese residents in Medan.” Lim Seng, one of the individual representatives 
or special members elected by the CGA, was assigned to lead the csc. 

At the very beginning, the CSC unambiguously lent assistance to existing 
authorities in upholding public order. Its focus was to protect its own com- 
munity against robbers. It made its first appearance in Medan at the start of 
January 1946. About 100 recruits had been enlisted and provided with uni- 


forms consisting of peaked caps, armbands and personal number identity 
discs. A gong alarm system was set up and adopted by Chinese households. 
Potential looters were to be scared away by the mere beating of the numer- 
ous gongs in the area.” In the event of a robbery, csc members would be 
called in. At night, csc members made night watch rounds through Med- 
ans Chinese neighbourhood, together with the Indonesian police.” 

The local Indonesian-language newspaper Soeloeh Merdeka described 
how the newly formed Chinese ‘guard brigade’ marched through several 
streets on 3 January to introduce themselves to the public before lining up 
in front of the governors residence to call upon the governor of Sumatra, 
Mohammad Hasan. The Chinese brigade were to work together with the 
Republican police, the People’s Security Army (Tentara Keamanan Rakyat, 
TKR) and Indonesian youth organizations, Soeloeh Merdeka reported. It 
would be dissolved as soon as safety in the city could be restored.” 


NEUTRALITY PUT TO THE TEST 
Yet the position of the Chinese Security Corps was marked by ambiguity 
from the start. Although established to protect Chinese residents against 
lawlessness and robbery, the corps was immediately caught up in the rapidly 
escalating conflict between Indonesian youth brigades and Allied occupa- 
tion forces. Officially, both the CGA and the csc explicitly declared neutral- 
iey in the conflict, following the policy of the Chinese national government. 
It cooperated with both Republican and Allied authorities. However, to 
many Indonesians the attitude of many Chinese people in Medan was am- 
biguous, and so were the actions of the csc, which appeared to cooperate 
more closely with the Allied forces than with the Republican police. Soeloeh 
Merdeka reported that the csc had seized five Indonesian youths on the 
evening of its first public appearance. But instead of handing them over to 
the Indonesian authorities, the Chinese guards on duty had taken the cap- 
tives to an Allied car right away. This raised suspicions about whether there 
might be some sort of secret agreement between the csc and the Allied 
forces. “Where are the Chinese guards heading?” asked Soeloeh Merdeka. 
Indonesian youth groups retaliated the following evening. According to 
a Dutch periodical report, Indonesian youth groups took revenge by staging 
an attack on a Chinese house and ambushing the arriving csc members, 
wounding 15 men. A few days later, the same tactic was repeated, during 
which two Chinese were killed and three kidnapped. The following day, a 


prominent Chinese man was kidnapped from his home.» 
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On 7 January, a funeral was held for the two victims of the staged attack. 
Approximately 6,000 Chinese residents joined the funeral procession, ac- 
cording to a Dutch report. They marched to the headguarters of the Allied 
forces to ask for extra protection. They asked for increased patrolling in the 
part of the city where they lived but also for permission to strengthen and 
arm the Chinese Security Corps. Until then, csc members had only been 
armed with sticks and were only allowed to assist Indonesian and Allied au- 
thorities. The British refused to supply arms to the csc, however, foreseeing 
a further deterioration of relations between Chinese and Indonesians if they 
were to allow them to carry arms. 

Soeloeh Merdeka that day published an open letter from csc President 
Lim Seng. He explained that his men had not handed over the five youths to 
the English forces as reported by several newspapers in the city: ‘when they 
were brought to our building on Hong Kong Street no. 11 for further inves- 
tigation, before handing them over to the Indonesian police, then suddenly 
some 40 fully armed English soldiers, following us from behind, came to our 
building and took the five persons, paying no heed to our protests. In order 
to prevent misunderstanding between the two sides, Lim Seng stated that 
they had never intended to hand them over to the English. They were trying 
to negotiate with the English to release ‘our five brothers’ and to express ‘our 
regret and anger. The English had already promised that the incident would 
be investigated together with a representative from the Indonesian govern- 
ment, and if the five had done nothing wrong, they would be released to the 
CSC to hand them back to the Indonesian police.” 

A meeting was held on 9 January between Indonesian authorities, includ- 
ing the chairman of the National Committee for East Sumatra, the Resident 
of East Sumatra, the mayor of Medan, the deputy governor of Sumatra, and 
the directors of the CGA and the csc. Aiming to clear up the misunder- 
standings that had arisen between the Chinese and Indonesian people, both 
sides expressed their wish to maintain friendly relations. Each gave their 
view on the situation and pledged to improve cooperation to protect peace 
and order. President Lim Sengof the csc was willing to discuss the possibil- 
ities of dissolving the csc once the Indonesian police had been raised to full 
strength to maintain public order. 

Cooperation between the csc and the Indonesian police was plagued by 
difficulties, however. Mutual distrust arose almost immediately — from with- 
in the ranks of the two organizations but especially from commentators on 
both sides. While many Indonesians suspected the csc of secretly cooper- 


ating with the Allied forces, many Chinese did not consider the Indonesian 
police to be up to the task of controlling the various armed groups operating 
in Medan. One of those groups was the Guard Brigade (Barisan Pengawal) 
of the Indonesian Socialist Youth (Pemuda Sosialis Indonesia, Pesindo), one 
of the major political parties in Indonesia. According to Anthony Reid, the 
Guard Brigade of Pesindo “became the strongest single force within [Pesin- 
do] in the strategic Medan area. During December, Sarwono [S. Soetardjo] 
became the chairman of Pesindo Sumatra and succeeded in dividing Medan 
into eight sectors.” 

From late November 1945 onward, the headquarters of the Pesindo 
Guard Brigade were located at the corner of Hong Kong Street and Lieuten- 
ant Street, right in the middle of the Chinese quarter. It functioned as a reg- 
ular police office and the guard brigade as a regular police force. Its criminal 
investigation department, headed by a strong-bodied boxer named Sibarani, 
had built a reputation for rounding up the pickpockets, thieves, robbers, 
looters and other criminals in the area. Their aim was to stop them from 
damaging the reputation of the Republic. They were put to work on some 
community service or directly for Pesindo. It was not easy, however, to keep 
all criminals under control. Sometimes it required the use of force or some 
sort of trial of strength to force criminals into submission to Pesindo. It was 
well-known that Pesindo had co-opted the notorious Amat Boyan, ‘king of 
the pickpockets and his gang this way, with the intention of using him to 
head a special unit to plunder Japanese, Dutch and Allied warehouses.’ But 
Amat Boyan and his unit got out of hand. Instead of targeting unguarded 
Dutch warehouses, they were also robbing private companies and people, 
especially the Chinese. Operating under the name Ax Brand Troops (Pasu- 
kan Cap Kampak), this unit was responsible for much of the violent crime 
spiralling out of control in Medan from December 1945 to March 1946.” 

The situation was now that Chinese residents in Medan were supposed 
to be protected by the same organization (the Pesindo Guard Brigade) that 
incorporated the very criminal gang that the Chinese needed to be protect- 
ed against (the Amat Boyan and Pasukan Cap Kampak). The regular police, 
being still in its formative stage, was in turn assisted by Pesindo in the main- 
tenance of public order and was thus equally paralyzed with respect to Amat 
Boyan. The situation was further complicated when the Chinese Guard Bri- 
gade (known in Indonesian as Barisan Pengawal Tionghoa) entered the fray, 
aiming to assist the police (and Pesindo) in upholding public order — but in 
practice helping Pesindo to keep its unruly underlings in check. 
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This mix-up of roles was thorny enough in itself, but what complicated 
matters further was that the Pesindo youth were at the forefront of a revolu- 
tionary struggle. That struggle was taking place in an increasingly polarized cli- 
mate with two mutually exclusive sides: one was either wholeheartedly for the 
Republic or against it. In December, Pesindo and other youth organizations 
and people's militias made efforts to coordinate their activities in a Supreme 
Headguarters (Markas Agung). This was in turn soon placed under the ban- 
ner of the United Struggle (Persatuan Perjuangan, or ‘Volksfront’) launched 
in Java.” The United Struggle — with its powerful slogan of ‘100% Freedom, 
its ‘minimum programme’ and its rejection of diplomatic negotiations with 
the Dutch unless for total independence — presented a radically clear alter- 
native to the difficult and moderate efforts of the National Committee. The 
United Struggle and its binary view set the terms for the continuing struggle 
on the streets. Any action by the Allied forces was interpreted as open support 
for the Dutch and their plans to recolonize Indonesia, or as a ‘provocation’ 
to thwart Republican authority. Unwelcome actions by unidentified Indone- 
sian actors were now declared to be covert operations by the Dutch through 
collaborators. In this context, any open cooperation with the Allies was inter- 
preted as plainly taking sides with the enemy. For the CGA and the csc, which 
pursued a policy of neutrality and of keeping connections open with both 
sides, the polarizing climate produced an unworkable situation. 

On 3 March, a bloodbath took place in East Sumatra that would come to 
be known as the ‘social revolution’ All the royal families of East Sumatra’s 
Malay sultanates were targeted. Acting Republican governor Amir himself 
fled to an Allied camp for protection. The journalist Mohammad Said used 
the words ‘Butchery and seizure of property.” 

In such an atmosphere, the gap between political intentions and realities 
on the ground became wide indeed. In theory, at the diplomatic or political 
level, representatives from the Chinese community were able to maintain 
relations with Indonesian authorities, including Pesindo leaders. At this lev- 
el too, it was possible to distinguish between revolutionaries and criminals. 
On the streets, however, in the dynamics of the struggle, that distinction 
was blurred. Criminals operated under the good name of the revolution; 
revolutionaries coercively demanded contributions and sacrifice to that 
same revolution. Agreements made by leaders at their headquarters and an- 
nounced in the newspapers were easily lost in the dynamics on the streets. 
These dynamics grew more complex now that Chinese ‘guards’ had joined 
the competition for control of the streets. It did not help that leaders of the 


CSC and CGA appeared to contradict each other. Conciliatory talks could 
not prevent further escalation. A series of clashes between the csc and In- 
donesian youth brigades came to a head on the night of 30 March. A group 
of 30 Indonesian youths armed with hand grenades attacked the csc post 
in Sumatra Street, which was also the house of csc President Lim Seng. 
According to a British intelligence report, “Two hand grenades were thrown 
which resulted in one Chinese being seriously injured, and the post was set 
on fire. Five members of the Chinese Security Corps were kidnapped.** 

After this incident, British authorities finally agreed to allow the csc to 
carry firearms. They provided them with so rifles and ro pistols on 31 March. 
Rumours that the csc carried arms supplied by the British had been preva- 
lent since its establishment.” Indeed, csc leaders had made several requests 
along those lines, but the British command had always refused, citing fears 
of deteriorating relations between the Chinese and Indonesians. The Brit- 
ish command now informed the Medan city council about its decision to 
supply arms to the csc. The command also supplied the csc with a set 
of instructions, delineating the part of Medan put under the ‘protection’ of 
the csc, and telling them how to carry out patrol duties and how to occupy 
static posts within the area assigned to it.” 

It should be noted that, until then, the protection of Medan had been the 
sole responsibility of the Indonesian police. Allied forces were only respon- 
sible for the Recovery of Allied Prisoners of War and ex-Internees (RAP- 
w1) and for the restricted area housing the RAPWI camp located in Polonia. 
The part of Medan often referred to as the “Chinese quarter’ was located in 
the eastern part of the city. Although the population living in the area was 
predominantly Chinese, there were also Indonesians (and Indians) living in 
the area or working there or running a business or shop. As the commercial 
heart of the city, the eastern part of Medan was not a closed area. At the 
same time, Chinese people also lived in other parts of the city as well as 
on the outskirts of Medan, in predominantly Indonesian neighbourhoods, 
such as in the vicinity of Petisah market. 

Many Indonesians found the British supply of weapons to the csc un- 
acceptable. They saw it as a ‘provocation’ by the British aimed at driving 
Chinese and Indonesians apart. How could the csc still be neutral if it car- 
ried British arms? Journalist Mohammad Said blamed the British for unfair 
treatment: “while the Indonesian people were being disarmed and searched 
in a humiliating way (as a result of “incidents”), except for several dozens of 
policemen, the Chinese people were allowed to raise their own fully armed 
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brigade”? Their level of armament had given the ‘private’ Chinese guard the 
same status as the regular Indonesian police. The arming of the csc also 
sparked an intense debate among the Chinese themselves, between those 
who wished to arm the csc with firearms supplied by the Allies and those 
who staunchly opposed the acceptance of Allied arms.*° 

The neutrality of the Chinese Security Corps was put to the test in April 
and May 1946, when Indonesian youth brigades issued a set of ultimatums 
to demand the incorporation of the csc into the Republican police or else 
the dissolution of the csc. The ultimatums came after an escalating series of 
clashes between the csc and Indonesian youth brigades, and after the csc 
obtained firearms from the Allied forces.“ The ultimatums led the overarch- 
ing CGA to convene a series of meetings in order to discuss how to respond 
to them. The discussions exposed underlying divisions within the Chinese 
community over three major issues, namely the use of firearms by the csc, 
the degree of cooperation with Indonesian authorities on the one hand and 
with Allied forces on the other, and, ultimately, the effectiveness of the csc in 
providing protection to Chinese residents. The result was a split vote. Part of 
the membership wanted to reject the ultimatum and maintain the CSC as an 
independent corps, whereas others wished to comply with the ultimatum and 
align the csc with the Indonesian independence movement. 


REPOSITIONING 

Hereafter, the Chinese community was effectively divided in two. Having 
gone their separate ways, the CGA and CSC no longer needed to maintain 
unity between the two groups. Each faction was now free to pursue its own 
preferred strategy of self-protection, while at the same time repositioning 
itself in relation to Indonesian Republicans on the one hand and Allied and 
Dutch forces on the other. The csc and its supporters continued their strat- 
egy of armed self-defence and cooperation with Allied forces. The CGA, on 
the contrary, withdrew from its responsibility for the csc altogether and 
strengthened its relations with Indonesians. 

The CGA strategy centred on promoting friendly relations between Chinese 
and Indonesians and on mobilizing support for Indonesian independence. It 
was in part inspired by anticolonial and internationalist socialist solidarity, 
and in part by the basic idea that their future lay in the Republic of Indonesia. 
The CGA requested and received official recognition from the provincial Re- 
publican authorities to serve as the representative organ of the Chinese com- 
munity in East Sumatra and set up branches throughout East Sumatra.* The 


CGA and its members sought to give shape to a new position for overseas Chi- 
nese in newly independent Indonesia. It explicitly severed its relations with 
Allied forces as well as with the csc, pointing to the damage the csc had done 
to the safety of Chinese people in East Sumatra. 44 

The strategy of the csc, meanwhile, was to protect Chinese victims of 
crime and violence by means of armed self-defence. The csc was financed 
by the local Chinese business community. It was trained by former soldiers 
of the Chinese National Army and staffed by local Chinese youths. Weapons 
were supplied by the Allied forces and also purchased independently. Cooper- 
ation with the Allied forces was formalized in a set of instructions.* Relations 
with Republican authorities were at a low point for most of the following year 
but never completely severed. Neutrality was thus maintained in principle. 
However, the csc fiercely denounced radical Indonesian struggle groups as 
‘extremists’ and mere criminals. 

The Linggarjati Agreement of November 1946 introduced a new period of 
relative peace. Ways of restoring relations opened up. The CGA welcomed the 
official Dutch recognition of the Indonesian republic and was now able to 
reopen relations with Dutch officials without harming its relations with In- 
donesians. The csc, by contrast, started to rebuild relations with Indonesian 
(military) leaders and authorities. At the same time, relations between the 
csc and the Dutch became increasingly ambivalent as the Csc increasingly 
asserted its autonomy and defied the Dutch. 


STRATEGIES OF SELF-PROTECTION 
The two opposing strategies of self-protection pursued by the CGA and csc 
were put to the test in July and August 1947, when Dutch forces launched 
a large-scale military offensive to reoccupy Republican territory. Indonesian 
forces responded with scorched earth tactics to deprive the Dutch of the eco- 
nomic assets they aimed to recapture during Operation Product, as the Dutch 
offensive was called. Thousands of Chinese residents living in towns and vil- 
lages throughout East Sumatra fell victim to Indonesian scorched earth tactics. 
The threat of war had already loomed large in the weeks preceding the out- 
break of hostilities between Dutch and Indonesian forces. Chinese commenta- 
tors noted mounting tensions between the Dutch and Indonesian governments 
over (each other’s) violations of the Linggarjati Agreement, foreseeing grave 
consequences for the Chinese if war were to break out. Other problems, includ- 
ing a naval blockade imposed by the Dutch and a food blockade imposed by 


Indonesians, remained unresolved and continuously caused friction between 
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Chinese and Indonesians. However, up until the launch of the Dutch offensive 
on 21 July, Chinese and Indonesians were able to maintain a delicate balance 
through careful negotiation and mediation.“ 

This balance was shattered in the vortex of the Dutch offensive and the In- 
donesian counterstrategy of scorched earth tactics. Chinese possessions, shops 
and houses were targets of theft, looting and arson. Chinese residents them- 
selves were ordered by Indonesian authorities to evacuate shortly before the 
implementation of the scorched earth tactics or forcefully driven out of their 
homes upon refusal, leaving thousands of residents homeless and dislocated. 

The systematic employment of scorched earth tactics against ethnic Chinese 
by the Indonesian forces, sanctioned by General Sudirman and the highest 
Indonesian military command yet downplayed by Indonesian commentators, 
utterly disillusioned Chinese throughout East Sumatra. The loss of confidence 
in the Indonesian government was matched by urgent appeals to the Dutch 
army to provide protection to threatened rural communities. However, rural 
Chinese communities were acutely aware that the Dutch could not fully pro- 
tect the Chinese either, as Dutch forces were severely underequipped, under- 
staffed and altogether unable to effectively guard newly occupied territory.” 
The Dutch themselves, nonetheless, turned the tragic events to propaganda 
purposes in an attempt to win Chinese hearts and minds, thereby deflecting 
their own culpability.’ 

Protected by no-one, the Chinese in East Sumatra again had to rely on their 
own devices. The Chinese Security Corps quickly mobilized support among the 
Chinese population as well as from Dutch authorities. They stepped up to pro- 
vide the necessary protection to rural Chinese. By the end of the Dutch offen- 
sive, the CSC was officially deployed by the Dutch army in 14 towns and villages 
across Dutch-occupied East Sumatra to guard and protect Chinese residents.” 

At the same time, the CGA was severely weakened during the Dutch offen- 
sive after several prominent leaders residing in Republican territory were arrest- 
ed by the Dutch. The conciliatory strategy of promoting friendly relations with 
Indonesian Republicans was severely discredited and indeed was seen to have 
utterly failed in the face of the scorched earth destruction” Instead, conserv- 
ative leaders and organizations, having previously withdrawn from the CGA, 
now formed a Chinese General Association of their own, the United Organi- 
zation of Chinese Public Associations East Sumatra (Mandarin: Sudong Zhong 
Hua Qiao Tuan Lianhehui (Pinyin); Sutung Chung Hua Chiao Tuan Lien Ho 
Hui (Wade-Giles). This rival conservative CGA, taking the lead in voicing out- 
rage over the scorched earth brutality, was able to gain influence at the expense 


of the existing progressive CGA for several months, until peaceful conditions 
were restored and room for reconciliation gradually opened up again.” 


CONCLUSIONS 

This chapter has demonstrated that violence exacerbated existing tensions and 
divisions between Chinese and Indonesians in East Sumatra. The sharpest di- 
visions were those of an ethnic kind, and it was these that were brought to the 
fore by the violence. Three developments in this period point to that conclusion. 

The first is the increased role of the Chinese Security Corps. Indonesian 
commentators seized on the strong presence of the csc in Dutch-occupied are- 
as in East Sumatra as confirmation of their suspicions that the CSC was acting as 
an accomplice to the Dutch. Moreover, that presence fuelled suspicions among 
Indonesians that rural Chinese had refused to evacuate despite being ordered 
to do so by Indonesian forces because the Chinese were preparing the ground 
for the Dutch and the csc. The very presence of the CSC appearing in the wake 
of the Dutch forces confirmed Indonesian suspicions of collaboration — suspi- 
cions that had motivated violence against Chinese in the first place. 

The second development is the increased prominence of Chinese conserv- 
atives. Violence was also the occasion for conservative Chinese leaders to gain 
influence at the expense of progressives. The latter’s strategy of peaceful co- 
operation had proved to be a failure in the face of extensive violence. Where 
the progressives had sought to temper political polarization, the conservative 
Chinese viewpoint tended towards radicalization. 

The third development underlining the ethnic divisions is the strengthen- 
ing of Chinese particularism — the tendency to rely on their own devices rath- 
er than on building relations with Indonesians. Particularism was reinforced 
when the Chinese were left unprotected and forced to rely on their own self-de- 
fence organization. The Dutch failure to protect the Chinese thus to some ex- 
tent contributed to further alienation of the ethnic Chinese within Indonesia. 

However, there is a strange silver lining to these dark conclusions. When 
it was all over, no-one really took responsibility for the violence the Chinese 
had suffered. If Indonesians had blamed the Chinese for collaborating and thus 
bringing revolutionary wrath upon themselves, it would have been difficult to 
defuse the situation. However, they did not do this. Instead, they blamed anon- 
ymous ‘collaborators. As painful as it was for the Chinese victims, this did at 
least create some space for reconciliation once the situation had de-escalated. 
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Everyday life of 
the Chinese in 
revolutionary 
Padang, 1945-1948 


ERNIWATI 


INTRODUCTION 

This chapter examines the daily life of the Chinese community during the 
revolution amidst the extreme identity transformations and uncertainties 
of peoples lives in urban Padang. It reconstructs and explains the intercon- 
nectedness between individual actions and experiences on the one hand, 
and institutions on the other. As a community group that was exposed to 
difficult circumstances after the arrival of Allied troops and the Dutch in 
Padang, the Chinese community was the perfect archetype of a marginal- 
ized group. 


Image 1. The Cap Go Meh festival in Padang, 4 January 1948. Source: Nationaal Archief, Dienst voor £ 
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Much research has been done on the history ofthe Chinese community in 
Indonesia, but only a few studies focus on the revolution and even fewer on 
daily life. Of these few, Noviati Mariyatul Hakim elaborates how the Chinese 
community became targets of racial violence in Surabaya.' They were con- 
stantly in a state of fear, exposed to food shortages, and socially displaced in 
spite of their active participation in the struggle for Indonesian independence. 

Jumhari shows the dilemma the Chinese faced in Palembang during the 
revolution. They were trapped in an ambivalent position between political 
choice and economic interests that involved not only the warring parties — 
Indonesia and the Netherlands — but also the government of China.” Mary 
Somers Heidhues, a historian who has written extensively on the Chinese 
community in Indonesia, notes that the Chinese community in Java was 
faced with an increasingly tense political situation and put in a difficult po- 
sition after Indonesia gained its independence.’ Ravando, in his master’s the- 
sis at Leiden University, discusses the suffering of the Chinese community in 
revolutionary Tangerang.“ Two other contributions in the present volume 
also consider the Chinese community in the revolution — in East Sumatra 
(Anne van der Veer) and in Aceh (Mawardi Umar). 

In pro-Republican West Sumatra, the Chinese community went through 
the same ordeal. Many scholars have already written about the revolution in 
West Sumatra, but few have touched on the daily life of the Chinese com- 
munity, and then only briefly. They have discussed the West Sumatran Chi- 
nese community’s efforts to build economic and communication networks 
with regions outside Sumatra, their participation in various historical events, 
and the violence that befell them, but never specifically their daily life. In my 
2016 study, for example, 1 limit my examination to the activity of the Chinese 
organization Heng Beng Tong in Padang during the revolution.‘ Laila Khol- 
id Alfirdaus delves into the impact of national political instability on social 
relations among ethnic groups in Padang since the beginning of Indonesian 
independence but focuses on the late 1950s and mid-1960s/ 

On the whole, the historiography of West Sumatra and Minangkabau 
tends to exclude the Chinese community. They are one of the few groups 
that do not have the right to history. They are often portrayed as the antag- 
onist and a source of complication and conflict in West Sumatran society, 
which strongly supported the Republic of Indonesia. The Chinese commu- 
nity was never considered significant in the process of Indonesia coming 
into being, in spite of historical evidence that the Chinese had been building 
social affinity with the people of Minangkabau since their settlement in the 


region." Therefore, another perspective is needed in order to give a propor- 
tionate depiction of the Chinese community during the revolution, one that 
leads to a historical construction not founded only on the dichotomy of the 
Chinese on the one side versus the Indonesian on the other. 

The history of daily life became popular in the 1970s. Alf Liidtke’s The His- 
tory of Everyday Life is central to the present research. Instead of narrating big 
historical figures, it focuses on the survival of average people who often fall 
victim and yet are never named in history” Indonesian historiography has 
never paid adequate attention to the history of everyday life, even though 
the tradition of social history writing has developed since it was pioneered by 
Sartono Kartodirdjo in the 1960s. Kartodirdjo placed the ‘common people, 
especially peasants, at the centre of historical processes and removed the dom- 
inant role of the elites.'° Kartodirdjo’s social history has, for example, inspired 
A. Muttalib and Sudjarwo to write about vagabonds in times of revolution." 
However, social history writing often focuses only on protest movements or 
on groups with direct connections to state power, overlooking the social di- 
mension of ordinary people and their ordinary lives. A study on the everyday 
life of the Chinese community during the revolutionary period is important. 
It will give a voice to a historically marginalized group and bring in a new 
perspective on the Chinese in revolutionary Indonesia. 

This chapter uses primary sources from all kinds of categories. 1 had access 
to the statutes and bylaws as well as meeting minutes from two Chinese social 
organizations, the Himpunan Tjinta Teman or Hok Tek Tong (HTT), and the 
Himpunan Bersatu Teguh or Heng Beng Tong (HBT), which can be translat- 
ed as respectively the Society of Affectionate Friends and the Society of Firm 
Unity. At the National Archives in The Hague, 1 viewed documents from 
the Netherlands Forces Intelligence Service (NEFIS) and from the colonial 
civil administration (Memorie van Overgave, Algemene Secretarie). Digitized 
newspapers, maps and other literature were obtained from Leiden University 
Library, the National Archive in The Hague (NA) and the National Library 
of the Republic of Indonesia (ANRI) in Jakarta as well as from the Library of 
DHD 45 of West Sumatra. The chapter also makes use of interviews with sev- 
eral informants from within the Chinese community and veterans as well as 
several other witnesses who lived through the revolution. 


THE CHINESE COMMUNITY IN MINANGKABAU 
The Chinese community in West Sumatra, especially in the city of Padang, 
has been present since before the arrival of the Western occupier in the Indo- 
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nesian archipelago. They arrived in the sixteenth century, first in the context 
of trade relations between China and the Indonesian Kingdoms, and then in 
the context of expanding Western influence.” Chinese men came to Indonesia 
and later married local women. The third phase of arrival took place during 
the Dutch colonial era. From this perspective, it can safely be assumed that the 
Chinese community in Padang was shaped through long migration processes 
and stages. Minangkabau oral tradition speaks of relations between Minangk- 
abau and China over a very long time.” One story has a Chinese king propos- 
ing marriage to a local noblewoman (Bundo Kanduang).'* Some basic motifs 
and colours of Minangkabau embroidery resemble those used in China, such 
as arcs, dragons, clouds and hong." Chinese bowls, plates and jars were used by 
Minangkabau aristocratic families in the past." Of the 40,158 people living in 
Padang in 1852, 1,140 were Chinese, 662 were Europeans and 953 were ‘foreign 
Easterners, a designation used by the Dutch colonial government.” 

In 1835, the colonial government implemented a segregation policy when 
they divided the settlement areas in Padang into nine regions. Being grouped 
with the Foreign Easterners (Vreemde Oosterlingen) and led by a govern- 
ment-appointed official, the Chinese were placed in a location separate from 
other community groups, along the Batang Arau River, close to Pasar Mudik, 
a marketplace and trading centre for the people of Minangkabau. The loca- 
tion was strategic, for it was close to river and sea transportation, making it 
easier to conduct business in exports and imports. The Chinese lived and 
did business in two- or three-storey buildings that were lined up facing the 
Batang Arau River, Gado-gado Hill and Mount Padang. The buildings were 
decorated with Chinese and European ornaments.’ The neighbourhood also 
had its own marketplace (called Tanah Kongsi), the See Hien Kong temple, 
a meeting hall, a cemetery and other buildings to hold social functions. The 
government-imposed segregation was reinforced by various regulations spec- 
ified by the government to make it easy for them to collect taxes and limit 
cooperation between the Chinese and other community groups. 

The Chinese community in Padang engaged in international import and 
export to China, India and Persia.” They also traded into the interior of Mi- 
nangkabau. Through these economic activities, they built social relations with 
the local community despite the restrictive government regulations, includ- 
ing marriage. Therefore, it is not surprising that they controlled the strategic 
economic sector, also in other areas of West Sumatra. This led to the growth 
of the Chinese population in Padang. In 1878, 2,630 lived in the Chinese set- 
tlement. This grew to 5,000 in 1905 and 7,263 according to the 1930 census.” 


THE LIFE OF THE CHINESE COMMUNITY 
AFTER THE ARRIVAL OF THE ALLIED FORCES 
During the transition from the Japanese military government to an inde- 
pendent Indonesia, the Chinese took advantage of the situation to serve 
their own interests but at the same time were impacted by hardships such as 
they had never faced before.” News of the proclamation of independence on 
17 August 1945 arrived via radio broadcast and telegraph in nearby Bukit- 
tinggi and quickly reverberated in Padang. The arrival in Padang of several 
Minangkabau nationalists shortly afterwards boosted public enthusiasm. 
Flags were waved euphorically amid merry celebrations and chants. But the 
elation did not last long. 

The arrival of Allied troops immediately changed the atmosphere. Allied 
forces under the command of Major General H.M. Chambers landed with 
Gurkha troops from the 26" Indian Division in Teluk Bayur Harbour on 
10 October 1945. City residents initially welcomed them, but the mood 
guickly changed when people discovered that the Dutch army and soldiers 
of the Royal Netherlands East Indies Army (Koninklijk Nederlands-Indisch 
Leger, KNIL) hadjoined the Allied forces under the command of Major Gen- 
eral A.I. Spits.” News about this caused unrest among the public, especially 
among the youths — disguised as day labourers (kuli) — who were assigned by 
the Indonesian Youth Information Agency (Badan Penerangan Pemuda In- 
donesi, BPPI) to spy on the Allied troops at the harbour. Although it was dif- 
ficult to distinguish the Dutch from the British, some youths spoke Dutch 
and quickly knew they were there. Major General Spits had once been a 
European administrator (controleur) in Pariaman and Resident of Sumatra's 
West Coast.” 

From Teluk Bayur, the Allied troops and militarized personnel of the 
Netherlands Indies Civil Administration (NICA) marched towards the city 
centre and took over Japanese assets. Later, they evacuated prisoners who 
had been detained by the Japanese, most of them Dutch soldiers, Dutch 
officials, Europeans and Indo-Europeans. Some sources mention that the 
Dutch officials who had just been released from Japanese internment camps 
seized assets, houses and business places that belonged to European owners 
before they were confiscated by the Japanese. For these Dutchmen, the arriv- 
al of the NICA signified freedom and Dutch victory. Other former prisoners 
could not return to their former houses and were given permission to stay 
in the Yamato Hotel (Hotel Oranje) together with other Dutch soldiers. 
Still others remained in former Japanese detainment camps in the Catholic 
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Church compound. Allied forces obtained the agreement of the mayor of 
Padang, Abubakar Djaar (1945-1946), to use these facilities.'# Soon, Padang 
was entirely occupied by the Dutch. 

The Allied troops and the Dutch began to approach businessmen, par- 
ticularly the Chinese, to help them reorganize Dutch companies that had 
been abandoned or controlled by the Japanese. Some sources say that Euro- 
peans at the Yamoto Hotel received many visits from both Chinese and Mi- 
nangkabau entrepreneurs who had once enjoyed relations with the Dutch.» 

Nonetheless, not all Chinese in Padang were willing to cooperate with 
the Dutch in the city. Some Chinese became anxious when Allied forces 
and NICA troops tried to persuade them to support the return of Dutch rule. 
The location of the Chinese settlement — in the city centre and therefore 
under Dutch occupation — made them worried that the population would 
suspect them of complicity in the Dutch occupation. 

Some tried to protect themselves by writing the words “Chinese House’ 
with red and white paint on the walls of their houses.? They wished to show 
that the Chinese people in Padang were not part of the Allied forces or the 
NICA, thereby avoiding being targeted by the masses. However, this did little 
to prevent attacks.” Chinese houses outside the Chinese settlement, such as 
in Pasar Jawa, were frequently attacked and looted by gangs such as the so- 
called Kambuik Army (Tentara Kambuik). These were clandestine groups 
from outside Padang using kambuik — little baskets made of dried leaves of 
the perennial mensiang plant, with a shoulder strap — to carry looted goods. 
Violence also broke out among the Chinese people themselves, creating in- 
tense fear within the Chinese settlement. The Chinese community in Pa- 
dang called this period of constant alertness zaman siap, a reference to the 
fact that they always had to stand ready to save their most basic posessions. 

Allied forces and the NICA took advantage of this constant fear by cre- 
ating propaganda to instil antipathy towards the Republic of Indonesia 
among the Chinese community. They spread the rumour in both the settle- 
ment and in the outskirts that it was not safe for the Chinese to live and do 
business in Indonesian-occupied areas.” Their aim was to gain full support 
and to concentrate the Chinese people in areas favoured by the occupier. 
This strategy proved to be successful. Fearful Chinese immediately fled their 
homes under the escort of Allied and NICA troops, bringing only as much as 
they could carry from their homes.” 

Shortly afterwards, Allied forces and NICA organized an open meeting in 
the courtyard of Yamoto Hotel. It was attended by Europeans, Indo-Euro- 


peans and Indonesians who supported the Dutch, who were briefed on how 
to support the Dutch returning to power in Padang. They provided logistics 
for the refugees, including those who fled to the Chinese settlement from 
Lubuk Alung, Pariaman, Tiku, Padang Panjang, Painan and other neigh- 
bouring areas (Map 6.).3° 

The situation in the Chinese settlement grew tense as theft, looting and 
vandalism became rampant. As a response, in early January 1946 the Chi- 
nese community created two security forces. One was called Pao An Tui, 
led by Yan Lim. It assisted Allied forces and NICA soldiers in maintaining 
security in the Chinese settlement. The other was the Association of Yellow 
Dragon (Perkumpulan Naga Kuning). Tasked with overseeing possible in- 
filtration by Indonesian freedom fighters into the Chinese settlement, it also 
often harassed the population within the settlement. Its members seized val- 
uables and even murdered those they accused of being sympathetic towards 
the Republic of Indonesia.” 

Vigilant Indonesian youths in the city began distributing anti-NICA prop- 
aganda in the form of pamphlets, mass media and radio broadcasts. They 
printed flyers at two publishing houses in Pasar Batipuh, Padang Nippo 
and Gazaira.” Posters carried slogans such as Freedom or Death’ (Merde- 
ka atau Mati), ‘Down with Imperialism; ‘Beware of NICA dogs’ (Awas An- 
jing-anjing NICA), Away with Colonialism, Indonesia for Indonesia’, ‘Holy 
War! (Tegakkan Perang Sabil) and many more. They were pasted on the 
walls of office buildings and on road fences, vehicles, trees and electricity 
poles throughout the city centre (see Image 2). Small groups of armed mili- 
tia also carried out numerous sporadic attacks on Dutch bases, guard posts 
and armoury. A group of 40 Indonesian youths led by Mohammad Kamal 
conducted surveillance on people commuting from one village to another.” 

The (Republican) Padang Police Intelligence, meanwhile, were able 
to monitor the situation in the city, which was heavily guarded by Allied 
forces and NICA troops. They took reports from citizens in Palinggam and 
Kampung Jawo, who had often obtained the information from their own 
children. Aged between 7 and 12 years, these children ‘patrolled’ the streets 
while playing ball, flying kites and playing other games during the day, 
while at night, they spied on Allied and NICA soldiers. They were popularly 
known as ‘child soldiers’ (Tentara Cilik or Tentara Samuik)“ Padang Police 
Intelligence reported that the Chinese were cooperating with the Dutch. 
On z1 October 1945, they noticed that Yan Lim, the Pao An Tui command- 
er, helped three Dutch youths who had been ganged up on by residents of 
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Kampung Jawo. » They also reported that a group of angry youths burned 
down a house on 18 November 1945. The Dutch owner of the house had 
been ill-mannered and often threw large parties with some Chinese guests, 
which angered the locals. As many as 21 terrified guests ran out of the burn- 
ing house, but there were no casualties. Later, however, other youths mur- 
dered several Chinese people in the settlement near Sungai Bong for alleg- 
edly siding with the Allied forces and the N1ca.** 

Violence was also triggered by displeasure with the condescending atti- 
tudes shown by some Chinese youths. They were considered arrogant for 
openly demonstrating their closeness to the Allied forces and NICA. What 
began as personal dislike later grew into a collective action with a broad 
social impact. In one incident, a Republican supporter passed through the 
Chinese settlement on his way home. He heard two Chinese men cheer 
and shout, Japan has lost, so have the Malays. Offended by these words, 
he approached the two young men and slapped them.” News of the inci- 
dent spread quickly and immediately fuelled the locals’ antipathy towards 
the Chinese community. They began spurring Chinese people to ‘leave this 
place’ by destroying buildings, looting, kidnapping and throwing rocks at 
houses in the Chinese settlement. 

The Allied and NICA forces suspected that the perpetrators were mem- 
bers of the Indonesian Youth Information Agency, the BPPI. This Repub- 
lican organization had its headguarters in Pasar Mudik, near the Chinese 
settlement and within Allied territory. They immediately searched and van- 
dalized the BPPI headguarters. Finding no suspicious persons or weapons, 
they arrested an administrative worker. This further enraged the youths, 
who by then had spread out and joined insurgent groups outside Padang." 

The incident made the situation worse and had a huge impact on the life 
of the Chinese community in Padang and more generally in West Sumatra. 
Acts of terror forced many to close their offices and shops, making them 
unable to run their businesses as usual. They had to sever trade with the Mi- 
nangkabau merchants who lived in the interior of West Sumatra. Farmers 
could no longer grow their crops and even had to abandon their fields. This 
resulted in a shortage of rice amid high prices.” 

To add insult to injury, internal conflicts began to arise. Members of the 
Chinese community grew suspicious of each other. Some sided with the Al- 
lied and NICA forces, others supported the Republic of Indonesia, while still 
others decided not to get involved with either side. In such an increasing- 
ly uncertain situation, an initiative emerged from both the residents of the 
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Chinese settlement and the locals to defuse the tension. Sho Boen Seng was 
a Canton-born socialist and influential man in Padang asa Chinese school 
teacher. He was a confidant of Major Kemal Mustafa, the commander of the 
Republican Singa Pasar Oesang (SPO) troop. Sho Boen Seng often provid- 
ed Mustafa with information on NICA activities in Padang. On 22 Novem- 
ber 1945, he held a meeting with one of the influential bumiputra leaders, 
Nasrun A.S., at a police precinct near the Chinese settlement. Sho Boen 
Seng requested that Nasrun A.S. communicate with BPPI and suggest a mass 
gathering to bring together the Chinese community and the youths of Pa- 
dang. Sometime later, a large meeting was held at the Rex Cinema near the 
Chinese settlement. 

The meeting resulted in two agreements, one regarding the supporters 
of the Republic of Indonesia, and one having to do with the attitudes of 
the Chinese population. It was decided that Republican youths should con- 
tinue their struggle to defend Indonesian independence, and the Chinese 
community should refrain from doing anything detrimental or obstructive 
to the Republic, doing instead everything they could to support the strug- 
gle. Nasrun A.S. said he understood that the Chinese community in Padang 
was divided into five groups. There were the ‘carpenters’ (incek tukang kayu), 
the Western-educated group, the Indonesia-born group (peranakan), the 
full-blooded Chinese and the school teachers (intellectuals). Each had a dif- 
ferent approach to the newly gained Indonesian independence. Responding 
to Nasrun A.S., Liem Giang Tjiang, a Chinese doctor, suggested that these 
groups should unite under one organization in order to facilitate coordina- 
tion and find solutions for the Chinese people in Padang who had been hop- 
ing to return to a normal life. Despite protection from the Allied forces, the 
Chinese population felt their safety and belongings were constantly at risk. 
It is not clear how much response Liem Giang Tjiang’s suggestion received." 

The understanding agreed to in principle at the meeting did not prevent 
further incidents targeting the Chinese community. Those that occurred at 
the end of 1945 were triggered by provocation from the Allied forces and 
NICA soldiers. The Indonesian youths, militia and freedom fighters as well 
as the locals were enraged by Yan Lim’s open support for the NICA. Incidents 
in several locations — some in broad daylight — included the theft of bicycles, 
carriages and cars belonging to foreigners and Chinese residents. 

Life in the Chinese community became more difficult after the murder of 
Brigadier General Major Anderson and a female member of the Red Cross 
from Britain, Allingham, at Beremas River in Padang city on 3 December 


1945. Allied forces and NICA troops retaliated with attacks on villages near 
the crime scene along Teluk Bayur. Almost all houses in Mata Air village 
were burned down. Attacks on several other settlements resulted in signifi- 
cant loss of life and property. 

In response, Indonesian fighters carried out retaliatory attacks against Al- 
lied and NICA guard posts on the outskirts of the city as well as in Tabing, 
Teluk Bayur, Simpang Haru, the southern block of the camp for RAPWI 
(Recovery of Allied Prisoners of War and Internees), the Muara Hotel, the 
Catholic Church Compound, Belantung Street around the Central Hotel 
near the present-day military command on Jalan Sudirman, the Ganting 
Military Hospital and the International Federation of Trade Unions camp 
(IFTU) at Simpang Haru. Attacks were also launched against Dutch patrols. 
Indian Allied troops thwarted the attack on the 1FTU camp, but the logis- 
tics warehouse in Rimbo Kaluang was looted and demolished by a group of 
unidentified youths. An atmosphere of war soon enveloped everyday life 
in Padang and its surroundings. 

As a result, many citizens of Padang fled to neighbouring towns such as 
Lubuk Alung, Sicincin, Kayu Tanam, Pariaman, Padang Panjang, Batusang- 
kar, Bukittinggi, Sawahlunto, Solok and Painan, leaving their possessions 
behind. Some people, mostly menial workers, then took advantage of this 
to loot empty houses, cut down trees, uproot plants and pick fruit.*? News 
ofthe looting spread quickly. It was rumoured that Chinese men were among 
the looters. This heightened anxiety within the Chinese community, which 
feared further anti-Chinese sentiment.** 

Allied and Nica troops tightened security on the outskirts of Padang, but 
inside the city the situation was chaotic. Interrupted food supplies from the 
hinterland produced scarcities. 

Shops were closed due to rampant looting, or they were burned down, as 
happened to the convenience store owned by Eng Joe Bie on 14 December 
1945. The youths who did this said the owner had helped the Nica by sup- 
plying them with food.“ 

To restore order, the Allies and the NICA imposed a curfew and arrested 
people they found suspicious. They carried out patrols and searched houses 
in the city, including those belonging to the Chinese, looking for weapons, 
food hoards or Republican spies. Some Chinese homeowners were forced to 
surrender valuable possessions, on threat of immediate torture. Some sourc- 
es say Allied troops brutally raped Chinese girls while their families were at 
gunpoint.* 
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The measures implemented by Allied and NICA troops together with 
the Pao An Tui militia isolated the city, severing connections between the 
Chinese community and the outside world. The implications of this are de- 
scribed in numerous ego documents and personal testimonies of locals who 
lived in the Chinese settlements and had friendly relations with Chinese 
neighbours. One of them was the Indonesian freedom fighter Idrian Idroes. 
As a member of Tentara Cilik, little Idroes often had to conduct reconnais- 
sance and then report whatever they had seen to the youths waiting for him 
in hiding near Palinggam, be it commotion among the Chinese or skirmish- 
es involving Republican troops.” As Allied and NICA troops increased the 
frequency of their patrols and searches in the Chinese settlements, Idroes 
lost contact with his Chinese childhood friend, Lim Tek An, the son of a 
treasurer at the Padang Municipal Office.** 

The worsening conditions prompted the Chinese community in Padang 
to send a letter to the Chinese Consulate in Singapore seeking protection. 
In response, the Kuomintang Government in China suggested to their fel- 
low Allies in Padang that Allied troops and NICA searches should be ac- 
companied by the Indonesian Civil Police, the latter under the command of 
Ismael Lengah.” Nonetheless, life in the Chinese settlement remained tense 
in the midst of thefts, vandalism and mutual suspicion among the Chinese 
population. 

Amidst this situation, there was a change in leadership in the security 
organization Pao An Tui. The controversial Yan Lim was replaced by Sho 
Boen Seng, who was more sympathetic toward the Republic of Indonesia. 
Seng now proposed that the Allied forces hand over security matters in the 
Chinese settlement to Pao An Tui. Both the Chinese community and the 
Allied and NICA troops agreed that the latter would not enter without per- 
mission from Pao An Tui’ 

From then on, it was Pao An Tui that conducted investigations and even 
arrests of suspicious members of the Chinese population. While this caused 
some unrest, it also created a sense of certainty, as it helped to overcome the 
rifts within the Chinese community. For example, Pao An Tui detained Leo 
Jap Soei Hok, a Chinese man who once worked as a spy for the Japanese 
Military Police when it was headquartered in the shop Toko Betsuhan. He 
had been the cause of torture and even death inflicted on many Chinese and 
Indonesian victims." Also, Leo Soei Hok was constantly creating commo- 
tion with other Chinese. He once threatened to kill his parents-in-law for 
refusing to give permission to their daughter to move with him out of the 


Chinese settlement. This behaviour resulted in people in the Chinese settle- 
ment ganging up on him.” 

Pao An Tui also arrested Chinese people who were too involved with the 
struggle of the Indonesian people. On 6 March 1946, Lie A Kang, a Chinese 
man who lived in Tanah Kongsi, was arrested for selling portraits of promi- 
nent Indonesian figures.” On 27 March 1946, Sho Ting Kang, who lived in 
Nias Village, was arrested on suspicion of being a spy for the Republic. Sho 
Ting Kang worked at the local Chinese Office (Tiong Hoa Hwee Koan, 
THHK). He was known as someone who had freguent contact with Indone- 
sian people and the Republican government. During the interrogation, Sho 
Ting Kang claimed he maintained contact with the Republican government 
because of his work and in order to obtain political information that would 
be useful to the Chinese community. They could at least be ready when skir- 
mishes between Republican fighters and Allied troops were about to take 
place. Good relations with the Republicans might allow him to know about 
bombs exploding at Allied or Dutch guard posts on the city outskirts, which 
might indicate follow-up attacks in the city. With this information, the Chi- 
nese community could seek immediate protection prior to the attacks. After 
this explanation, Sho Ting Kang was released.s4 

Chinese people living outside the settlement, within camps controlled 
by Allied forces for example, also faced adversity. One report mentions that 
the troops meant to protect them often targeted their valuables, such as 
gold, silver and money. Rumour had it that several Chinese women were 
constantly being harassed by the same perpetrators, without the chance of 
escape. Those Chinese who wanted to leave the camps had to paya large sum 
of money. Only a few wealthy Chinese and Indian refugees were able to pay 
and flee to Singapore.” 

In other reports, Chinese people themselves perpetrated violent acts, es- 
pecially the Chinese ‘security’ group Perkumpulan Naga Kuning. They har- 
assed anyone they encountered, whether Chinese or Indonesian. Members 
of this organization murdered several locals selling steamed peanuts and ice 
around the Muara Padang area. They also targeted and killed those they ac- 
cused of being Indonesian freedom fighters, especially those who entered 
the Chinese settlement. No fewer than 30 people fell victim to the Perkum- 
pulan Naga Kuning. All were buried in the open field behind the military 
camp.“ However, none of these incidents were ever properly confirmed by 
representatives of the Kuomintang government or by the Chinese associa- 
tion Chung Hua Chung Hui in Padang.” 
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Pao An Tui and the Perkumpulan Naga Kuning were able to reduce crime 
within the Chinese settlement but not much outside it. On 4 June 1946, 
five young Chinese men opened fire as they were strolling around the city, 
hitting a blind Indian woman. Indignant Republican youths began to claim 
the shooting was directed at them. The situation only calmed downafter the 
five were arrested by Pao An Tui. 

Another incident occurred on 15 June 1946 when a bumiputra who was 
riding a bicycle at Nias Village was attacked and his bike stolen by a Chinese 
man. Several days later, it happened again — another bumiputra was kid- 
napped while on his way to Kampung Pondok. His bicycle was also gone. 
These incidents led to more unrest. However, both Chinese and Indonesians 
suspected the perpetrators had been accomplices of the Allied and Nica 
forces who had been ordered to create an uproar in order to pit the people 
against each other. 

As a follow-up, Pao An Tui collaborated with the Indonesian Civilian 
Police to handle the security issue. This helped improve Pao An Tui’s rela- 
tionship with the Republicans. Red-and-white flags were now raised at the 
Pao An Tui office in Padang. This gave the Chinese community hope that 
they would eventually be able to live a safe life. 

Further cooperation between Chung Hua Chung Hui, a post-war um- 
brella organization for the Chinese population throughout Indonesia, and 
supporters of the Republic of Indonesia followed. The Chinese community 
in Painan, 78 kilometres south of Padang, had asked the Chinese Govern- 
ment Consulate to help them evacuate from the local settlements of Ban- 
dar x, Tarusan, Painan and Kambang. These settlements were plagued with 
smallpox as well as frequent robberies and harassment from local gangs and 
criminals.” Since Padang was already jammed with refugees, it was agreed 
with the Republican government that 20 Chinese from Padang and 258 
others from Painan would be evacuated instead to Sungai Penuh in the hill 
country to the Southeast, and to Bayang north of Painan. That the two Pain- 
an signatories Tjoa Sin Soe and Tan Po Gwan agreed to this change suggest- 
ed by the Republicans was taken as proof of their loyalty to the government 
of the Republic of Indonesia.” 

The Chinese-Republican cooperation helped revive the economy in the 
city. Pao An Tui encouraged traders to sell cigars and cigarettes at a fixed, 
reduced price. A consideration for this was the high demand from work- 
ers, who were already heavily addicted to smoking. Meanwhile, Sho Boen 
Sheng, the chief of Pao An Tui, received a shipment of opium from outside 


Padang, which he sold in Padang. He used the profits to purchase weapons 
and other logistics for war, which were then smuggled to Abdul Halim who 
was leading the fight for Indonesian independence in the interior.” 

The cooperation between Chinese and Republicans grew even stronger 
when the Chinese consulate in Palembang attended the celebration of the 
first anniversary of Indonesia’s independence. In his speech, the consul stat- 
ed that the Chinese government sympathized with and would show their 
support for the Indonesian nation in the new United Nations. The presence 
and support of the Chinese consulate directly changed the political orienta- 
tion of the Chinese community in Padang and in West Sumatra in general. 
The two sides now resorted to reciprocity and mutual agreement and tried 
to overcome their suspicions of each other. 

Chinese cultural and spiritual life continued in the midst of these un- 
certainties. People remained active in the two major social organizations, 
Hok Tek Tong and Heng Beng Tong. The former had been founded in 1863 
under its first chairman Lie Kauw Keng. Its members — mostly adult men — 
organized funerals as well as cultural and religious activities in honour of its 
patron deity Ho Tek Tjeng Sin.“ Heng Beng Tong was begun in 1876, under 
its first chairman Oei A King Dewa, and held Kwan Tee Koen as its patron 
deity. Heng means eternity, Beng light, and Tong association, thus Heng 
Beng Tong was literally the Association of Eternal Light. Prior to an event, 
they would request permission from Pao An Tui and the Indonesian Civil 
Police. Both organizations routinely held social gatherings, Cap Go Meh 
festivals and funeral ceremonies (Image 1). 

Despite all the limitations imposed on them, they recruited new mem- 
bers each year. In 1945, Heng Beng Tong gained 50 new members. A dras- 
tic increase in membership took place a year later, in 1946, with 350 new 
members. A wave of refugees from throughout West Sumatra and beyond 
had arrived in Padang. Hok Tek Tong and Heng Beng Tong gained almost 
as many new members that year. Chinese from outside Padang who had 
lost their homes to vandalism and arson sought refuge in the organization 
and were automatically granted membership." The organization provided 
houses for them. In order to maintain cleanliness, ensure public health, and 
avoid clashes, every member who lived in one of these houses had to join in 
cleaning according to a schedule coordinated by its leader, Ko Tjik Tjoan.” 
The organization’s leader, known as Toako, greatly influenced the wellbeing 
of the organization, guaranteed the protection of its members and arranged 
the logistics. 
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Economic hardship did not reduce the enthusiasm with which the Chi- 
nese community made donations. Even though the festivals were not as 
merry as those in the years before, people understood the importance of 
togetherness, especially as manifested in the celebration of Cap Go Meh. 
Festivities were also evident in the ritual offerings on the 15" day of every 
month, known as Tjia Gwee, to honour a Chinese deity named Lauw Tjo, 
and Sintjoe which were carried out during the day. However, it was consid- 
ered unsafe to hold the evening ritual Tjiak Tjiu and some parades.” All of 
this shows that in their everyday life, Chinese people in Padang were able to 
adapt to their situation without having to leave out the spiritual aspect of 
their lives. 

Chinese efforts to maintain solidarity with the bumiputra and to over- 
come the social issues they were facing were disrupted when Allied forces 
began to withdraw from Padang. This left more room for dominance by the 
NICA (which had changed its name in June to Temporary Administrative 
Service [ Tijdelijke Bestuursdienst] but which local people continued to call 
NICA). The withdrawal started on 24 October 1946 and lasted until 30 No- 
vember 1946. As the Allied forces left, the NICA brought in more troops to 
strengthen its existing defences.” This increased concerns, also among the 
Chinese in Padang. They feared that Dutch interference would once more 
have the effect of labelling them Dutch accomplices just as they were begin- 
ning to prove their new support for the Republic of Indonesia. 

Elites from the Chinese community sought assurances from the Allied 
forces that their safety would be guaranteed. However, the Allied forces’ 
commander, Colonel E.N. Marston, stated that he could not guarantee 
what the Chinese community needed, as the current situation did not allow 
him to remain in Padang. (Republicans attributed the British withdrawal to 
losses the British had suffered in Surabaya and elsewhere and to the unceas- 
ing spirit of the Indonesian freedom fighters. In reality, the Southeast Asia 
Command [sEAC] covering all of Southeast Asia was disbanded in Novem- 
ber 1946.)7! 

More Dutch troops began arriving in Padang. Among them was the 
U-Brigade under the command of Colonel Sluyter, a former KNIL soldier 
from Suriname. His KNIL background made the Chinese fear the worst. 
They asked for help from the Chinese Consulate in Singapore” and from 
the Republican authorities. 

With more troops at their disposal, the NICA aggressively increased its 
control over Padang. The Chinese settlement was heavily guarded, isolating 


its residents from the outer world. Even so, they were able to follow polit- 
ical developments through newspapers and radio broadcasts. They warmly 
welcomed the Linggarjati Agreement of 15 November 1946 and even sent 
a congratulatory letter to the Indonesian government via the Governor of 
West Sumatra in Bukittinggi”? One Chinese man even bravely shouted ‘In- 
donesia merdeka after reading the news about the agreement. Upon hearing 
this, four Dutch soldiers became aggravated and immediately battered the 
Chinese man. Responding to the violence, the Chinese community in Pa- 
dang sent a letter of protest to the Chinese Consulate General in Singapore, 
urging them to help find justice and security for the Chinese community in 
Padang. 

On 30 November 1946, NICA officials and the Republic of Indonesia held 
their first negotiations about the demarcation line. This resulted in tightened 
NICA control over Padang, the disappearance of local citizens, and isolation 
of the city. After gaining full control of the borders by setting up defence 
posts near the demarcation line, the Dutch began launching attacks on Re- 
publican territory. Skirmishes ensued, and people who lived at the border 
were not allowed to leave their homes. The Dutch became more aggressive 
in attacking residential areas and other Indonesian territory using bombs 
and air raids. To avoid casualties, the Indonesian Police Chief instructed 
residents to immediately evacuate to the interior.” 

Civilian casualties, however, were still inevitable as the attacks became 
more intense. Conditions improved only slightly after Republicans opened 
negotiations with the NICA in West Sumatra on 7 December 1946. The 
Republican delegation was led by Anwar St. Saidi, leader of a local ad hoc 
humanitarian organization called the Frontline Supporting Forces (Badan 
Pembantu Garis Depan, BPGD), which was supported by all the local Re- 
publican political parties. St. Saidi was also a member of the Executive 
Board of the West Sumatra branch of the proto-parliamentary Indonesian 
National Committee (Komite Nasional Indonesia, KNI). He was an entre- 
preneur, founder of the National Bank in Bukittinggi, and a close friend 
of Mohammad Hatta, who later became prime minister. He supported the 
Indonesian struggle by means of financial donations to advance education 
and the struggle for freedom in West Sumatra?“ The two sides agreed on a 
truce once Cabinet Minister Sjafruddin Prawiranegara met the Dutch del- 
egation in Padang. On 11 December 1946, another negotiation took place 
to determine the demarcation line, but this was only truly realized after the 
negotiation was resumed on 3 May 1947. The demarcation line separating 
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Republican from Dutch-held areas ran from South to North, from the Ber- 
emas River, through Lubuk Begalung and Kalawi Village to Tabing. The 
Netherlands and Indonesia each set up six posts.” 

The new demarcation line meant that Teluk Bayur Harbour and the 
economy of Padang now fell almost entirely under the control of the NICA. 
This certainly had a great impact on the Chinese community. They became 
even more isolated and found it exceptionally difficult to carry out trading 
activities as their only source of income. Furthermore, they were faced with 
a shortage of food and stricken by poverty and hunger for months due to a 
Republican economic blockade and the disappearance of rice. The author 
and freedom fighter Hamka noted during his trip around West Sumatra that 
the areas most severely stricken by famine were Solok and Alahan Panjang. 
Some even died of hunger”' As had happened before, this predicament led 
to suspicions of each other and upset the relationship between the Chinese 
community in Padang and the Indonesians at large. 

Attempts to restore good relations were hindered when the mayor of 
Padang, Bagindo Aziz Chan was assassinated in the Padang suburb of La- 
pai Nanggalo on 18 July 1947. This was followed by the launch of the first 
Dutch military aggression three days later. Padang was now completely 
under Dutch control, as all elements of the Republic of Indonesia were 
removed from the city.” Security problems and new tensions in social re- 
lations between community groups ensued. Chinese weapon depots, food 
warehouses, camps and settlements were attacked. As the representative of 
the Chinese government, the Kuomintang instructed the Chinese commu- 
nity in Padang not to show excessive sympathy towards the Dutch.” At the 
same time, the Indonesian authorities stated that they would protect the 
Chinese community as long as they did not show support for the Nīca.” 
This slightly reduced anxiety among the Chinese in Padang, who were con- 
stantly worried that they would become victims if the situation continued 
to deteriorate. 

To overcome the precarious situation of food shortages among the Pa- 
dang Chinese, Chung Hua Chung Hui — chaired by Tjoa Teng Kiat and Sho 
Boen Seng" — urged the (Republican) Staple Food Committee (Komite 
Pengurus Bahan Makanan) to regulate food prices. For this, they created a 
slogan, ‘If we have no more food, we shall die together with history on our 
side. The rich should start listening to their conscience. The demand from 
Chung Hua Chung Hui was met by the Indonesian authority, who agreed 
that: 


1) The Resident of West Sumatra will maintain the safety of the lives and 
propertyof the Chinese population, on conditions that: 

2) The Chung Hua Chung Hui promise to rid the Chinese community of 
NICAS accomplices; 

3) Organize night watches; 

4) Register every Chinese resident and have them sign a registration card 
that states the holder of the card will not harm the Indonesian independ- 
ence movement; 

s) Clear the settlement of NICA elements; 

6) Conduct trade activities; and 

7) Maintain good conduct. 


From here, Chung Hua Chung Hui together with Pao An Tui began search- 
ing the Chinese settlement for NICA accomplices and forging closer ties 
with supporters of the Republic. Chung Hua Chung Hui urged the Chinese 
population to raise red-and-white flags at their homes, shops and offices and 
helped them to contribute to the Indonesian struggle.” The organization 
worked together with Pao An Tui, Partai Pemuda Tionghoa Baru, and Kuo- 
mintang to collect rice and other staple foods and sell them to the people at 
affordable prices.** 

Amidst the Dutch attacks, the Chinese community overcame Indonesian 
suspicions by continuously campaigning that it was a mistake to assume the 
Chinese community in Padang received protection from Dutch authorities. 
Instead, they were actually victims, as they could not run their economic 
activities. They lived under constant supervision by the Dutch military, to 
whom all activities had to be reported. In addition, the Chinese Consulate, 
represented by Chung Hua Chung Hui, requested permission from Mo- 
hammad Rasjid, the Republican Military Governor of Central Sumatra, 
to discuss economic and citizenship issues. In the discussion, Chung Hua 
Chung Hui was represented by Go Soe Tong and Lie Sin Cho.” 

At the initiative of Chung Hua Chung Hui, a conference of Chinese or- 
ganizations was held in Pangkal Pinang to find a way out of the uncertain 
situation caused by the dispute between Indonesia and the Netherlands." 
The Indonesian government together with Chung Hua Chung Hui set up 
barbed wire fences around the Chinese settlement and only allowed those 
with special permits to enter? When a riot broke out on 31 March 1948, 
which killed four Chinese youths, two of whom were mutilated, Indone- 
sian authorities responded by taking preventive measures to avoid further 
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casualties. Together with all Chinese organizations in Padang, the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Indonesia in West Sumatra gave commitments to 
ensure the safety of all people, especially the Chinese, and to punish those 
who endangered that safety. In return, the Chinese population agreed to 
cooperate with the supporters of the Republic in defence of Indonesia in- 
dependence.? 

On one occasion, the Resident of West Sumatra stated that the Chinese 
population in Padang and local traders maintained good relations. Oei Ho 
Tjeng, the holder of export rights to Singapore, cooperated with Minangka- 
bau merchants in the interior." Another Chinese merchant, Sho Ting Kang, 
also maintained an outstanding trade relationship with the Government of 
the Republic of Indonesia via intermediaries from the Indonesian military, 
one of whom was Major Kemal Mustafa” Oei Ho Tjeng also maintained 
good relations with the Dutch, especially in mediating crops trade between 
the Dutch and Minangkabau traders. He was one of the few merchants who 
held a pass from the NICA that allowed him to make business trips from 
Pariaman to Teluk Bayur Harbour. Oei Ho Tjeng transported agricultural 
products such as gambier, clove and copra by ship. This trading pass, how- 
ever, was often misused by the holders, who threatened farmers to sell their 
crops only to them because they were the only ones who could sell the prod- 
ucts at the marketplace. One of these unruly pass-holders was Lim Beng Gie 
who once forced Indonesian fishermen to sell their catch only to him.* 

Although the Dutch continued to tighten their control over the city and 
at the same time aggressively expanded their territory outside Padang, se- 
curity conditions in Padang began to improve. The agreement between the 
Chinese community and the Indonesians in time improved the lives of the 
Chinese population in Padang. They were now able to carry out economic 
activities and fulfil their needs without obstacles. Chinese and Indonesians 
worked together to establish order by rounding up former militia members 
of the Perkumpulan Naga Kuning (the organization itself had long been dis- 
banded). Sho Boen Seng, who replaced Yan Lim, transformed Pao An Tui 
into an organization that maintained close relations with the Republicans 
and that simultaneously reduced disputes between the Chinese community 
and non-Chinese citizens. The result was evident in the re-establishment of 
trading activities between Chinese merchants and Minangkabau traders.” 

Pao An Tui now had more freedom to carry out its organizational tasks, 
such as member meetings, regular management meetings, religious cere- 
monies as well as more open and festive celebrations of cultural holidays.” 


Similarly, Heng Beng Tong was able to recruit more members: 53 new mem- 
bers in 1947, 39 in 1948, and 124 in 1949 (though one could argue that this 
new membership was due to limited mobility and economic hardship re- 
sulting from the Dutch military aggression)” New members of Heng Beng 
Tong and Hok Tek Tong participated in a simple procession that included 
a collective prayer to the ancestors. Both organizations also openly organ- 
ized funeral processions, coordinated by the See Hien Kiong temple. Heng 
Beng Tong asked Hok Tek Tong to make the land located at Simpang Pulau 
Karam/Nipah available as the burial ground Bukit Sin Tiong, to be egually 
divided among both organizations for their common good.” 

Entering 1948, the Chinese community in Padang was able to celebrate 
the Chinese New Year. Heng Beng Tong and Hok Tek Tong even threw a 
drinking party (ciak ciui) despite the economic blockade imposed by both 
the Dutch authorities and the Indonesian government as a retaliatory re- 
sponse to Dutch attacks in the interior of Central Sumatra.” The celebra- 
tion was limited and internal but still merry, including parades. To share 
the joy with the children, Heng Beng Tong, Hok Tek Tong and Chung Hua 
Chung Hui organized a Sipasan performance which had been banned since 
the Japanese colonial period. It was performed from Saturday to Monday, 
starting on the fifteenth day of the twelfth month, called Tjiaghwee, starting 
at 4 in the afternoon.'”” 

As a group caught between two conflicting parties, the Chinese commu- 
nity in Padang remained dependent on the Dutch. Even though the Dutch 
recognized Sumatra, Central Java and Yogyakarta as Indonesian territory 
according to the Renville Agreement of January 1948, they refused to cede 
control over Padang. Despite the growing cooperation between the Chinese 
community and the Indonesian people, the Chinese population could not 
avoid participating in the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of Queen 
Wilhelminas reign in 1948. For the celebration, Hok Tek Tong, Heng Beng 
Tong and Chung Hua Law Tung Hui — now all under the coordination of 
Chung Hua Chung Hui — collected donations from all Chinese organiza- 
tions in Padang.” One of the organizations gave as much as 500 guilders." 

As expected, their participation made the supporters of the Republic of 
Indonesia suspicious, especially since the Dutch had occupied the capital 
of the new Republic, Yogyakarta, on 19 December 1948, as well as the West 
Sumatra region and Aceh, which had been temporarily used as the centre 
of the Emergency Government of the Republic of Indonesia (Pemerintah 


Darurat Republik Indonesia, PDRI) under the leadership of Sjafruddin 
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Prawiranegara. As the second Dutch military aggression spawned new ten- 
sions that could lead to new conflicts between the communities in Padang, 
the Chinese found themselves once again living in fear and in need of re- 
gaining the trust of the Indonesians. 


CONCLUSION 

The political strategy of the Allied forces and the NICA in approaching 
the Chinese community in West Sumatra had placed the Chinese popula- 
tion in a difficult situation. Tensions reached a new level when Allied and 
NICA troops provided protection and logistics to refugees in the Dutch-run 
camps and Chinese settlements while other populations were left to face 
extreme hardship. Furthermore, the arrogant and demeaning attitudes of 
some Chinese people in Padang and their support for the Allied forces and 
the NICA enraged the locals, who overwhelmingly supported the Republic. 
As a result, the Chinese population became a target of violence, which in 
turn meant that the Chinese lived in a state of anxiety. This fear of being the 
victim of violence, looting, arson or murder forced them to always be on the 
alert and even to become suspicious of each other. Conditions worsened 
when a new demarcation line isolated them from the outside world, and 
even more so when the Dutch military became the sole occupying power 
after Allied troops left Padang in late 1946. 

The presence of the NICA supported by Dutch troops did not give a sense 
of security to the Chinese community in Padang. They knew the impor- 
tance of establishing good relations with the Indonesians and of adjusting 
to the changing situation amidst the Indonesian struggle for independence. 
They relied more on the Indonesian people than on the Dutch. The Chi- 
nese community in Padang was well aware that they were not only faced 
with the ruling Dutch power at the time but also confronted with division 
within the Chinese community itself. This situation sometimes forced the 
Chinese population to have double attitudes towards the Dutch authorities 
that would actually put them in a predicament especially when they had to 
deal with Indonesian interests. 

With support from Chinese organizations such as Hok Tek Tong, Heng 
Beng Tong, Pao An Tui, Chung Hua Chung Hui and the Chinese gov- 
ernment, the Chinese community in Padang continued to try to restore 
ies long-established, close and mutual relationship with the Minangkabau 
community. However, these efforts were thwarted by the Dutch attempt to 
restore its colonial power in Indonesia. The community was eventually able 


to build trade relations with Minangkabau merchants in the interior as well 
as with other elements of the Republic. This shows that the Chinese com- 
munity in Padang consciously and rationally made its own choices about the 
future, despite the turmoil of the revolution. 

Consolidation within the Chinese community and solidarity between 
the Chinese and Indonesian populations led to greater safety in the every- 
day lives of Chinese in Padang. To a certain extent, this also made both 
sides consider the Dutch their common enemy, which de-escalated conflicts 
that might otherwise have afflicted both the Chinese community and the 
Minangkabau people. Indeed, Padang remained a less than ideal place to 
live, especially once the Dutch launched their second military aggression. 
Anxiety was still part of everyday life, and the Chinese remained a target 
of various crimes. But by choosing the path of solidarity with Indonesians, 
the Chinese community was able to re-establish relations with the citizens 
of Padang when the Dutch eventually failed in their efforts to restore their 
colonial power and were forced to recognize the independence that Indo- 
nesia had proclaimed on 17 August 1945. That independence was to be a 
meaningful foundation for the life of the Chinese community in Padang in 
the years to come. 
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17. 
Playing it safe 


Survival strategies of the Indian 
community in East Sumatran cities, 


1945-1946 


APRIANI HARAHAP 


INTRODUCTION 
The early days of Indonesian independence were marked not only by the 
struggle against the Dutch but also by intergroup conflicts.' Class struggle 
and ideological and ethnic tension often triggered such troubles. An absence 
of strong state authority, the presence of foreign elements, and personal in- 
terests exacerbated them. East Sumatra, with its large-scale plantations, was 
heavily affected by intergroup tensions. In March 1946, armed groups, mostly 
composed of migrants led by radical political actors, launched brutal attacks 
against the monarchs of the Malays, Simalungun and Karo on the suspicion 
that they were enabling the restoration of Dutch power in the region. Casual- 
ties among local elites and the East Sumatra aristocracy were high.” 

One of the many ethnic communities in East Sumatra at this febrile mo- 
ment of its history were the Indians. Largely overlooked in the Indonesian 


Troops of the 26th Indian Division man mortars just outside Medan in Sumatra, proba- 


bly. 1940. Source: photograph SE 7516 from the collections of the Imperial War Museum 
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historiography, they have been seen mainly as the source of the recruits that 
the British drew on for their occupation of Java and Sumatra at this time: 
The present chapter broadens the focus and examines the impact the regime 
transitions had on the Indian community in East Sumatran cities as a whole. 
It asks the question: What was their strategy for survival amidst the social 
unrest that lasted from August 1945 to November 1946? 

Upon Japan’s surrender in August 1945, Indonesians declared inde- 
pendence in Jakarta and attempted to establish a Republican government 
throughout the archipelago. But Allied forces — composed mostly of British 
soldiers but including some Dutch units — soon attempted to control the 
same territory, with the result that rival authorities competed over the same 
spaces. This was also the case in the economically strategic region of East Su- 
matra. The new Republican government apparatuses in East Sumatra were 
not yet equipped to gain full control over the region. They were under con- 
stant pressure from armed groups, who fought not only against the British 
and the Dutch but also among themselves for territorial control and eco- 
nomic resources. The British and Dutch presence, meanwhile, kept the Re- 
publican government from functioning effectively. In such an extreme pre- 
dicament, small conflicts could and did easily escalate into major violence. 

For the Indian community in Medan and surrounding areas, as with most 
migrant communities, the early period of Indonesian independence was not 
a pleasant one. Many of them had earlier been contract workers in plan- 
tation belts and belonged to the lower classes. Their colonial status as for- 
eign easterners (Vreemde Oosterlingen), however, had placed them above the 
continuously marginalized indigenous people. Accordingly, the presence of 
Indian soldiers in the British army made all civilian Indians in East Sumatra 
look like colonial stooges in the eyes of indigenous Indonesians. What was 
the experience of the Indian community during the post-war British occu- 
pation of Medan? In what ways did the presence of the British troops affect 
the Indian community? Why did the Indian communities in East Sumatra 
face the threat of communal violence? Who among them were most vulner- 
able to such violence? What was their strategy to survive during the British 
occupation? These are the questions this chapter will address. 


THE INDIAN COMMUNITY BEFORE THE 
REVOLUTION 

East Sumatra has long been inhabited by a great variety of ethnic groups. 
The population of 1.5 million recorded in the 1930 census consisted of lo- 


cal inhabitants such as Malays, Karo and Simalungun: bumiputra (indige- 
nous) immigrants from Mandailing, Toba, Minangkabau and Java, as well 
as foreign immigrants from Europe, China, Arabia and India.“ The flow of 
Indian migrants to East Sumatra began in the late nineteenth century, when 
European entrepreneurs were establishing tobacco plantations. A shortage 
of local manpower forced them to bring in contract workers from elsewhere 
— first from China and later from India and Java. The local population of 
Malays and Karos was too small to supply the required labour. Moreover, 
these groups had farming land and were not interested in plantation work 

Contract workers from India were mostly ethnic Tamils.‘ Their num- 
bers were not large: only 1,071 workers in 1881 and 4,140 in 1901. The small 
number of Tamil workers was due to the fact that plantation owners could 
not bring them directly from India. Colonial regulations prohibited the 
transfer of manpower from or to the colonies without the agreement of the 
British-Indian government. East Sumatra plantation owners consequently 
recruited Tamil workers from the Straits Settlements” The Indian workers 
were mostly tasked to build roads and canals as well as to ride oxcarts to 
transport tobacco crops. 

When some of the tobacco plantations switched to rubber and oil palm, 
the number of Tamil workers gradually declined.’ In 1930, there were only 
1,021 of them.” Many were now unemployed and known as former con- 
tract workers (bekas buruh kontrak). But they did not immediately return 
to their country of origin. Instead, they moved to nearby urban neighbour- 
hoods (kampongs). Meanwhile, new economic migrants arrived from India 
— mostly Sikhs, Chettiars and Sindhis — boosting the Indian population 
in East Sumatra." The 1930 census recorded 13,912 Indians, 67 percent of 
whom resided in villages near plantation concessions. The remaining 33 per- 


Table 1. Composition of urban population in East Sumatra, 1930 


; A x Indian 


Medan 41,270 4,293 27,287 3,734 76,584 
Binjai 4,740 115 3,860 461 9,176 
Pematangsiantar 9,711 163 4,964 490 15,328 
Tebing Tinggi 8,377 315 4,844 490 14,026 
Tanjung Balai 3,299 153 3,162 209 6,823 
Total 67,397 5,039 44,117 5,384 121,937 


Source: Volkstelling 1930, Deel 1v: Inheemsche Bevolking van Sumatra (Batavia 1935) 142. 
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cent were spread across the five main cities in East Sumatra. In the capital 
Medan alone, there were 3,067 Indians.” 

The Dutch divided the Indians in East Sumatra into four categories: Ke- 
ling, Chetti, Bengali and Bombay.” Keling, a name often attributed to the 
ancient kingdom Kalinga on India’s east coast, referred to the Tamils from 
South India. The Tamils themselves considered the term Keling demean- 
ing. Therefore, in 1927, Keling was changed to Voor-Indiér.* As for Chetti 
or Chettiar, this category was meant to designate Hindu traders from Tamil 
Nadu in South India.“ Meanwhile, Bengali was used to refer to the Sikhs 
from Punjab and the Bengalis from Benggala. The last category, Bombay, 
referred to the Sindhis who came from the Sindh region in North India.” 

Most Tamils in urban areas worked as menial labourers, helpers in trad- 
ing companies or shops, housemaids, oxcart drivers, or small street vendors. 
Some of them also worked as dairy farmers, filling a local demand for milk." 
Most Sindhis ran textile businesses, importing the commodity from their 
trading partners in Singapore.” They also supplied textiles to small-scale 
Sikh merchants who ran clothing shops in several marketplaces or worked as 
traveling vendors.” Sikhs also ran dairy farms or worked as security guards 
in various Western companies.” 

Only a handful of Sikhs emerged as big businessmen. The brothers Hak- 
kam and Gurdit Singh emerged as successful property entrepreneurs in 
Medan.” Some others stood out in the money lending business, competing 
with Chettiar loan sharks who had more capital. A 1922 report estimated 
the total capital of the 70 Chettiar-owned firms in Medan at between ten 
and twelve million guilders.” 

Together with the Chinese and Arabs, many Indians enjoyed the priv- 
ilege of being middle class in the colonial social stratification. As foreign 
easterners, their social status was higher than the average bumiputra. While 
subject to the same public laws as the bumiputra and tried in the same 
courts for criminal cases, their civil cases were mostly settled using their cus- 
tomary law. Their social status reduced their interaction with other social 
groups. A zoning system (wijkenstelsel), first imposed in 1866, forced foreign 
easterners to live in special residential locations.” In Medan, Indians were 
instructed to live in a neighbourhood cluster known as Kampung Keling, 
separate from the bumiputra as well as from the Europeans and Chinese. Eu- 
ropeans resided in the Polonia area and the Chinese in Kesawan, while the 
bumiputra were spread out in villages on the outskirts of the city.” The zon- 
ing system was abolished in 1918, but most Indians remained in Kampung 


Keling.” In 1927, they successfully urged the colonial government to rename 
Kampung Keling as Kampung Madras. The new name began to appear in 
the local newspaper, De Sumatra Post, from the beginning of 1928.” 

The politics of segregation turned the Indian community into an auton- 
omous political entity, run by their own administrators. The colonial gov- 
ernment appointed respected Indian individuals to the post of ‘lieutenants’ 
in cities with large Indian populations. These collected taxes, handled ad- 
ministrative tasks, maintained public order and appeared in court as staff 
or interpreters, to name but a few of their tasks. The best-known Indian 
lieutenant was Mohamad Ali, a Muslim Indian, who served in Medan for 40 
years (1884-1924).° Due to his religion and ethnicity, however, Mohamad 
Ali was not considered able to represent the Sikh community in the city. In 
1917, the Sikhs demanded that the colonial government appoint a lieutenant 
from their ethnic group." The Hindu Chettiar and the Tamils made a simi- 
lar request in 1920.” In 1924, Mohamad Ali was dismissed from his position 
due to tax embezzlement.” As a replacement, the government appointed 
two lieutenants for the Indian communities in Medan. Gulan Mohamad 
was appointed for the Tamil and Chettiar communities, and Ranjit Singh 
for the Bengali and Bombay. This decision met the demand of the Sikhs 
but did not seem to please the Hindu Chettiar or the Tamils. 

The discriminatory colonial politics of segregation were fundamentally 
racist. Various community groups internalized the racism and found it im- 
possible to imagine that differences could ever be overcome in favour of uni- 
ty. Even the new national awareness across the archipelago, growing from 
the beginning of the twentieth century as a reaction to Dutch colonialism, 
was considered exclusive because it only accommodated and was monop- 
olized by the bumiputra.’ Indeed, it did exclude the Indians because they 
had for the longest time been considered ‘foreigners’ who enjoyed a special 
social status provided by Dutch colonial authority. At the same time, Indian 
communities in East Sumatra did not actively engage in the Indonesian na- 
tionalist movement. Instead, they built their own community organizations 
that focused on developing the cultural, social and spiritual aspects of their 
communal life. One of their biggest religious organizations was the Deli 
Hindu Sabha. It was founded by the Hindu community in East Sumatra in 
193726 The Sikhs founded the Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee in 1925, 
while Indian Muslims founded the Indian Muslim Association in 1941.” 

When it came to politics, Indians in East Sumatra oriented themselves to- 
wards their place of origin, India. On 6 May 1930, for example, they went on 
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a massive strike, shutting down their businesses, as a form of protest against 
the detention of Mahatma Gandhi by the British Raj in India. He had been 
arrested in early May 1930 for leading a movement against taxes and against 
the monopoly of the British Raj on salt production. Later known as the Salt 
March, the protests grew into a large nonviolent civil disobedience movement 
against the British Raj." East Sumatran Indians sent a telegram condemning 
Gandhi's arrest to the Viceroy of India and the Indian National Congress.” 
Such attitudes essentially entailed the awareness of Indian communities 
in East Sumatra as a nation. This feeling only grew stronger under the Japa- 
nese colonial rule. Although generally considered harsher than the Dutch, 
the Japanese provided new opportunities that enabled an increasing nation- 
al awareness among both the bumiputra and the Indians. Even though polit- 
ical parties were suppressed, the Japanese colonial government gave political 
roles to Indonesian nationalists in local government and propaganda bod- 
ies. It formed the propaganda agency Sendenhan as well as the Body for As- 
sisting in the Defence of Asia (Badan Untuk Membantu Pertahanan Asia, 
BOMPA) to propagate anti-Western sentiment and garner support from the 
bumiputra for war purposes. Nationalist politicians later took advantage of 
these agencies to evoke a strong sense of Indonesian nationalism. The meet- 
ings and events they organized served as platforms for anti-Western speech- 
es that induced patriotism while subtly evading loyalty to Japanese rule. 
At the same time, the Japanese built up their cooperation with the Indian 
traders and supported the establishment of the Indian Independence League 
(ILL) in Medan.” They sponsored the ILL in order to garner Indian support 
for the war against the British. The Indian traders saw this as an opportunity 
to liberate India.** In September 1942, the chair of ILL Medan, L.H. Mathani, 
a wealthy Sindhi merchant, received instruction from the central ILL based 
in Singapore to establish branch offices in several cities. By 1943, seven ILL 
branch offices had been set up in neighbouring cities. Chaired mostly by trad- 
ers, these branch offices mobilized Indian communities in their cities to take 
part in the Indian independence movement with the help of Japan.” 
Funding for ILL came from membership fees and fundraising.*+ Deploy- 
ing both persuasion and coercion, the organization obtained major dona- 
tions from Indian traders. ILL organizers often used Japanese authority to 
leverage contributions from the traders. Those who refused would immedi- 
ately be reported to the Japanese military police, the Kenpeitai.* 
Indian views on the ILL varied widely. Most chose to join the ILL but not 
always for the same reasons. Some dedicated themselves to the organization 


purely for the liberation of India. Others joined simply to get rice, sugar and 
clothing at a discount. The Japanese military government gave basic supplies 
to the ILL as a form of support.“ The ILLS stark reliance on Japan discour- 
aged other Indians from joining. They saw ILL asa Japanese puppet.” 

In mid-1943, the ILL began recruiting young Indians to serve in the Indian 
National Army (INA). In seven waves of recruitment, the ILL managed to enlist 
a great number of young Tamils and Sikhs. They were motivated not only by 
growing Indian nationalism but also by the fear of detention by the Japanese 
military government. They received military training from the Indian Nation- 
al Army’s instructors, flown in directly from Singapore. In late 1943, the first 
four batches of new recruits totalling 150 personnel were deployed to Burma to 
fight the British. The fifth to seventh batches, however, were never dispatched. 
By 1944, many had left the INA.“ After the war, those who had been sent to 
Burma chose to stay in Malaya and Singapore.*? Only one-tenth of the total 
number of troops decided to return to East Sumatra. 

The Japanese replaced the various identity categories for Indians that had 
been specifically created by the Dutch with new categories. They distin- 
guished pure-blood Indians (bangsa India) from descendants (peranakan). 
The term peranakan referred to the mixed Indian-bumiputra group, while 
bangsa India referred to the pure or non-mixed Indians.” Japan also changed 
the social system that had been imposed by the Dutch. The Indians, Chinese, 
Arabs and bumiputra were positioned below the Japanese but higher than Eu- 
ropeans and Indo-Europeans.” Under this new system, however, the Indians 
were considered non-citizens. They had to register as foreigners and pay fees 
of 100 or 50 guilders, for men or women respectively. Those not financially 
well off were given permission to pay in instalments over five to ten months. 


TAKING SIDES IN THE REVOLUTION 

The consolidation of Indonesian national awareness under the Japanese 
occupation reached its culmination when Sukarno and Hatta proclaimed 
Indonesias independence on behalf of the Indonesian people in Jakarta on 
17 August 1945, just two days after Japan surrendered. The proclamation was 
immediately followed by the formation of the government of the Republic 
of Indonesia and the establishment of the Preparatory Committee for Indo- 
nesian Independence (Panitia Persiapan Kemerdekaan Indonesia, ppxK1).5# 
All of Sumatra was designated a single province, with Medan as its capital. 
Two senior politicians from Medan, T.M. Hasan and M. Amir, were ap- 
pointed governor and deputy governor of Sumatra.” 
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This series of important events, which took place in Jakarta, were beyond 
the knowledge of the people of East Sumatra, however. The two Sumatran 
representatives who attended the PPKI meeting, Hasan and Amir, did not 
return to Medan until 28 August 1945.“ They carried a mandate to convey 
the news of the newly gained independence and to immediately form the 
instruments of the Republican government in Medan. In early September 
1945, they held a meeting with senior politicians and the Malay royal elite to 
convey the PPKI'S instructions. However, they were met with reluctance, as 
the Malay monarchs bluntly declined to cooperate.” 

In mid-September 1945, news of the proclamation of independence finally 
became known to Indonesian youths housed at various Japanese military bas- 
es. They belonged to the now-obsolete Heiho and Giyugun, auxiliary forces 
formed by the Japanese in 1943 against expected Allied attacks in East Suma- 
tra. They urged Governor Hasan to immediately announce the proclamation 
of independence. On 23 September 1945, they formed the Indonesian Youth 
Agency (Badan Pemuda Indonesia, BPI). Seven days later, the BPI organized a 
general meeting attended by at least 1,000 participants, before whom Hasan 
read the text of the proclamation and called for support for the Republican 
government. After the meeting, copies of the proclamation text were distrib- 
uted, and several more BPI branches were formed in and outside Medan. 

The euphoria of independence soon began to overwhelm East Sumatra. On 
3 October 1945, Hasan officially announced his appointment as governor. He 
appointed ten Residents for East Sumatra. The next day saw the establishment 
of the Indonesian National Committee (Komite Nasional Indonesia, KNI) 
with legislative powers.” Government offices formerly under Japanese con- 
trol were taken over. On 6 October 1945, the red-and-white flag was officially 
hoisted during a general meeting on Medan’s main square. Three days later, 
more than 100,000 people marched on the main streets of Medan in support 
of the new Republic. Similar mass demonstrations to celebrate the establish- 
ment of the Republic of Indonesia were held in cities across East Sumatra.” 

The situation began to change when British troops landed in Medan on 
10 October 1945. Consisting mostly of Indian soldiers, they were tasked with 
disarming and repatriating Japanese troops, freeing prisoners of war and other 
internees, and maintaining security and public order until the Dutch colonial 
government could return to its normal function.” The British handed over 
the tasks of civilian affairs to Dutch officials of the Netherlands Indies Civil 
Administration (NICA), which aimed to restore colonial rule. However, the 
British only had a limited number of troops, and their authority was confined 


to Medan. Outside Medan, therefore, the British cooperated with local au- 
thorities of the Republic of Indonesia to maintain security and order. 

Indonesian youths who had belonged to the Heiho and the Giyugun 
soon took advantage of this leeway to form Republican militia units, which 
they named the People's Security Army (Tentara Keamanan Rakyat, TKR). 
However, the TKR was guickly left behind by the rapid emergence of sever- 
al new insurgent groups founded on common ethnic ties or on residential 
location. Each of these groups tried to control various parts of the city of 
Medan, financing themselves from irregular sources. Although TKR troops 
displayed more discipline and obedience to the chain of command as a re- 
sult of their training, and they enjoyed more regular financial support, TKR 
soldiers also often operated according to the same modus operandi as the 
irregular armed groups. Both TKR and militia fighters confiscated weapons 
and ammunition from the Japanese soldiers. At the extreme level, various 
criminal groups took part in the activities on behalf of the revolution, which 
gave them justification to loot. In mid-November, anti-British sentiment 
flared up among the youth, fuelled by news of the Battle of Surabaya. This 
sentiment manifested itself in a series of skirmishes with the British-Indian 
Army in late November.® 

Nationalist politicians in India, notably Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, a 
prominent figure in India's independence movement, strongly protested 
against the deployment of the Indian army for the ‘British occupation’ of 
Indonesia. Nehru urged the British not to use Indian troops against the 
government of the Republic of Indonesia and not to send military equip- 
ment from India to assist the Dutch.” Nehru's protest received much atten- 
tion in the Indonesian mass media. The Medan-based newspaper Mimbar 
Oemoem published an article entitled “Protes Nehru’ on 14 November 1945. 
After quoting Nehru's statement against the British use of Indian troops to 
suppress Indonesian independence, the article insisted that Indian commu- 
nities in Indonesia should persuade Indian soldiers to sympathize with the 
struggle of the Indonesian people.“ Two days later, on 16 November 1945, 
the Indonesian newspaper Soeloeh Merdeka reported that politicians in In- 
dia belonging to the All India Congress Committee had protested against 
the use of Indian soldiers to fight Indonesian youth.” News about Indian 
nationalists’ protests against the British policy in Indonesia kept appearing 
in Indonesian newspapers. It became an effective means of propaganda for 
the Republic of Indonesia, serving to delegitimize British military actions in 
Indonesia. Whether it actually influenced British soldiers to support the In- 
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donesian cause remains uncertain. Richard McMillan’s study of the British 
occupation in Indonesia suggests that news coverage of the Indian protests 
had little effect on Indian troops in Indonesia. Their morale was more influ- 
enced by news about the social and political situation in India.“ 

Amidst Republican efforts to attract the sympathy of Indian troops, the 
Indian communities in East Sumatra were more concerned about the ar- 
rest of ILL leaders by the British army. The men were detained on charges 
of being Japanese collaborators and hence war criminals. It was only when 
these leaders were arrested that many former members of the Indian Na- 
tional Army joined the Indonesian militias, motivated by both anti-British 
sentiments and sympathy for the struggles of Indonesian youth.” 

Gradually, the Indonesian revolution began to have a wider appeal to the 
Indian community in East Sumatra. Some of them joined the cause and per- 
sonally approached Indian soldiers to support the Indonesian struggle. One 
Indian figure who played an important role in garnering Indian sympathy 
for the Republic was Hamzah Abdullah, a Muslim Indian merchant and 
member of the Indonesian National Pioneers (Napindo). This was a militia 
wing of the Indonesian National Party (Partai Nasional Indonesia, PNI). Ab- 
dullah was owner of the Fajar Asia restaurant, located near the Grand Hotel 
where the British-India Army barracks were situated. The restaurant served 
lamb curry favoured greatly by Muslim Indian soldiers. Together with two 
of his friends, Ajad Husin and Tabib Ansari, Abdullah approached his loyal 
Indian soldier customers and eventually succeeded in getting some to defect 
to the Republic of Indonesia. The Indian soldiers who fled from their units 
took their weapons and ammunition with them”? McMillan argued that 
these Indian soldiers deserted for various reasons. First, they were moved by 
religious sentiment. Aware of the significance of religious feeling, Repub- 
lican propagandists made use of identity issues to appeal to their Muslim 
brothers to join the struggle. Second, Republican propagandists promised 
the Indian soldiers beautiful women if they would defect to the Republic 
together with their guns and ammunition. This lure proved the most effec- 
tive, as evident in the increase of desertions in Medan in early March 1946. 
Third, the Republic also promised the soldiers their own land, which was 
also an effective incentive, especially for soldiers who had never owned land 
in their country of origin. And fourth, the Indian soldiers were also galva- 
nized by their political sympathy with the Indonesians. Even though this 
was the least effective method, gaining sympathy by highlighting a common 
Asian sentiment also encouraged some Indian soldiers to defect.” 


There were at least 71 deserters in Medan alone, most of them Muslim In- 
dian soldiers. These were later enlisted in the Putera Asia battalion, a fighting 
unit of the TKR-B under the command of Captain Nip Xarim. The battalion 
itself was led by Abdul Sattar, a Muslim Indian, who had successfully influ- 
enced several Indian soldiers to desert. One of them was Nur Mohammad, 
who took with him 16 rifles and six crates of grenades when he defected. 
He later became the leader of the Volksfront, a militant armed organization, 
and at the same time served as propagandist to persuade his comrades in the 
British-Indian Army to defect to the Republican side. 

Sumatran Indian solidarity for the Indonesian cause became more ap- 
parent as various resistance groups emerged from mid-1946 onwards. On 
28 April 1946, Indian youths in Medan formed the India-Indonesia Union 
(Persatuan India-Indonesia). This served as a bridge between the Indian and 
Indonesian youths in support of the struggle to strengthen the sovereignty 
of the Republic? On 19 May 1946, Indian, Indonesian and Chinese youths 
in Medan initiated the Sumatran Youth Institute for New Democracy 
(Lembaga Demokrasi Baru Pemuda Sumatera). The goal of this organiza- 
tion was to fight for Indonesia’s right to self-determination, reject capitalism 
and imperialism, and build democracy.* At the end of June, this institute 
established a representative branch in the town of Binjai.” 

These facts indicate that Indians in East Sumatra, especially their youth, 
took an active role in the effort to defend Indonesias independence. How- 
ever, wealthier and more established Indian merchants tended to be less 
sympathetic to the Indonesian revolution. Soeloeh Merdeka depicted these 
merchants as opportunists who cooperated with the Nica for their own 
economic gain” Even amidst the chaos, they made huge profits by smug- 
gling basic needs. Boet Singh, a Sikh lawyer, painted a clear picture of the 
Indians who, he declared, were on the side of the Dutch: 


I will just mention them here, 1 mean those who are self-absorbed, who 
pay little attention to the development of the period, and decided to 
return to the previous Dutch East Indies era where they spent thou- 
sands of rupiahs to win the rank of captain, for example. At the time 
of the Japanese occupation, they supported the regime by establishing 
a puppet organization that was said to help liberate India. From that 
time on, they were extremely favoured by the regime and given unlim- 
ited power to run the black market, without the slightest control from 
the Kenpeitai. After Japan surrendered, they still collaborated with the 
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regime, and continued to thrive, living by where there is a will, there is 
a way: trucks transported eggs, chicken, and shoes to and from (the 
Japanese base at] Rantau Perapat. They were successful.” 


Other Indians in East Sumatra were not interested in the conflict between 
Indonesia and the Dutch and chose to remain neutral, minding their own 
business." This group was represented by the All-Indian Representative Com- 
mittee, which dealt with the political authorities of the Republic of Indonesia 
as well as with the British and the Dutch. Founded and chaired by D. Ku- 
marasamy, this group also aimed to maintain social order for all Indians in 
East Sumatra. The group later changed its name to Sumatra Indian Union.” 


LOOKING FOR A SAFE WAY 

Towards the end of 1945, acts of violence began to flare up in Medan. Ac- 
cording to historian Ann Laura Stoler, much of the violence was directed 
against the person and property of those perceived to be Dutch sympathiz- 
ers (with ethnic Chinese and Indian merchants both easy targets and easy 
to blame''” The perpetrators were criminal gangs who took advantage of the 
revolutionary label.” In mid-December 1945, J.J. van de Velde, a Dutch offi- 
cial of the humanitarian Recovery of Allied Prisoners of War and Internees 
(RAPWI), revealed that Indian and Chinese traders were being intimidated 
by ‘extremists’ — the biased Dutch term for armed youths — not to sell their 
commodities to Europeans: 


In Medan, things were calm; only, the extremists were so vicious in 
their terror that the Chinese and Indians no longer dared to sell us 
goods. They were spied on, threatened, and sometimes abducted, and 
what really happened to them afterward we could only speculate.* 


Indian traders who sold goods to the Dutch were accused of not supporting 
the struggle for Indonesian independence. This in time became the justifica- 
tion for attacking and looting shops owned by Indians. Some of the shops’ 
owners were even targeted for kidnapping and murder.” On 6 February 
1946, the Dutch-language newspaper Het Dagblad covered the murder of 
two Sikhs, four Chinese and one European. All seven victims, found buried 
on the outskirts of Medan, were killed in early January by criminal gangs 
led by Timur Pane, who were also suspected of committing numerous other 
robberies, kidnappings and murders in Medan for several months. Except 


for Timur Pane, who managed to flee, his members were rounded up by the 
British troops.4 

As conflicts between the British army and Indonesian fighters escalat- 
ed, acts of violence against Indians extended beyond Medan from the early 
months of 1946. Terror, threats and robberies were directed against Indians, 
not only business owners but also Indian commoners living outside Medan. 
This resulted in a mass evacuation. They fled to Medan and looked to the 
British and Indian troops for protection, many of whom helped the evacu- 
ation process." In late July 1946, British Indian troops evacuated at least 70 
Indian civilians from Sunggal and Galang. During the evacuation, they were 
shot at by Indonesian militia groups and one Indian soldier was killed as a 
result. In retaliation, they captured 18 members of the armed groups." 

It is not known how many Indians fell victim to the violence and raids. 
However, the number of those who fled to Medan reached almost 2,000 
people.” Ironically, the more the British Indian troops helped the Sumatran 
Indian civilians, the more often acts of violence took place. This was due to a 
growing suspicion of the Indian Army’s complicity in the British and Dutch 
military campaigns against the Republic. The Indian troops were consid- 
ered colonial accomplices. The Indian civilians were moreover suspected of 
supporting the return of Dutch rule. Such lurking prejudice easily rose to 
the surface because the Indians were almost always considered ‘foreigners. 
The residential segregation by the Dutch, which was later sustained by the 
Japanese, contributed to their constant alienation. 

Acts of violence against East Sumatran Indians were not only perpetrated 
by the Indonesian youths and militias. Indian soldiers, especially Muslim 
soldiers who deserted from the British-Indian Army, were also involved in 
robberies and attacks on Indian civilians. Their violence was fuelled by 
political conflicts between Hindu and Muslim groups in India. The India 
Muslim League’s demand to partition India into two nations, Pakistan and 
India, had been rejected by the Hindu politicians from the Indian National 
Congress, and the resulting tension sparked major clashes between Hindu 
and Muslim groups in 1946, which in turn led to the anti-Hindu sentiment 
among the Muslim British soldiers from India who had joined Indonesian 
militias.” This prompted acts of violence by these deserters against the Hin- 
du and Sikhs communities in East Sumatra.” 

On 6 February 1946, Het Dagblad reported that the Medan-based Indian 
Relief Committee had sent a message to New Delhi to ask the British Raj 
to intervene in East Sumatra and repatriate Indian civilians to avoid fur- 
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ther acts of violence against them” Responding to the request, the British 
Raj assigned its delegate in Malaya, S.K. Chettur, to monitor first-hand the 
condition of Indian civilians in Indonesia” Chettur arrived in Medan on 17 
July. After seeing the condition of the Indians in refugee camps, Chettur set 
up a meeting with Luat Siregar, the Resident of East Sumatra, and expressed 
his concern about the ongoing kidnappings and killings of Indian civilians 
by Indonesian militants.” Responding to Chettur, Luat explained that: 


The Indonesian people are not hostile to other nations. We are very 
willing to live in peace with all nations. We are aware that there have 
been killings of Indians, who were probably very absorbed with them- 
selves. Nonetheless, the Indonesian Republican government will take 
harsh action against those who commit radical violence and will try 
them in public Republican courts.’ 


Luat Siregar also stressed that in Republican-controlled territory, social rela- 
tions between ethnic groups were healthy. To prove the truth of this statement, 
he offered to show Chettur the condition of Indian communities in various 
other cities in Sumatra and Java.” From his visit to Medan, Chettur reported 
that the conditions of the Indians in the refugee camps were relatively good 
despite their pressing demand for repatriation to India. The Dutch policy on 
repatriation, moreover, became an obstacle. They charged a very high fee of 
250 guilders for individuals and 500 guilders for families. This made it prohib- 
itive for the Indians who wished to return to India and settle there.” 

Chettur’s visit received a response from a journalist for the English-lan- 
guage newspaper in India, Free Press of India. In his piece entitled Indone- 
sias call to Pt Nehru’, the journalist commented on Chettur’s visit with a 
cynical tone. He noted that 


[T]he Indian Representative in Singapore leave for Sumatra on July 17. 
In a few days after that, “10,000 Indians persecuted by the Indonesians in 
Medan’ will be in the news! He will report to Government of India who 
will be satisfied and agree to the use and retention of Indian troops! As a 
result, Indian troops will be hated to an increasing degree just as the Jap 
troops who are reported to be used by the British to fight the Indonesians 
in Sumatra.... It is understood that the Indian Representative in Singapore 
is touring only allied occupied areas in Indonesia in a Dutch plane as a ful- 
ly accredited ad hoc diplomatic representative to the NEI Government.” 


Concerning acts of violence against Indians, the journalist wrote: 


Now, the militarists come to the rescue of politicians by inventing 'in- 
cidents. So, it is likely, they will prepare an ‘atrocity story’ describing 
Indonesian excesses against large numbers of Indians in Sumatra which 
would necessitate the use and retention of Indian troops. In reality, 
there has been no such excesses against Indians in any part of Indone- 
sia except where the persons concerned were guilty of spying or acting 
against the interests of the Indonesian state." 


Despite an impression of leaning towards the Republic, the article accurate- 
ly described a discourse of violence in which the British Raj tried to find 
justification for deploying Indian soldiers to Indonesia — a subject that had 
also been heavily criticized by nationalist politicians in India itself. 

Indians who felt threatened and sought protection from the British-In- 
dia authorities in Medan were housed in camps together with ethnic Chi- 
nese, European, Indo-European and Ambonese refugees. The Red Cross 
supplied them with food, clothing and other basic needs. Dalip Singh, a 
Sikh merchant, helped mobilize wealthy Indians in East Sumatra, who 
contributed 105,497 guilders towards the operational costs of the Red 
Cross. Assisted by 68 Indian volunteers, the Red Cross provided care for 
refugees in Medan as well as those in camps in Binjai, Tebing Tinggi and 
Tanjung Balai.” 

The inter-regime transition was marked by constant skirmishes. It was 
not an casy period for most people in East Sumatra. Over time, Indian civil- 
ians, especially the youth, attempted to reduce the stigma, distrust and hos- 
tility that the community experienced by building commitment and loyalty 
to the Republic of Indonesia. On 27 June 1946, Mimbar Oemoem reported 
that Indians in Binjai had formed the Institute of Indian Union (Lembaga 
Gabungan Bangsa India), which sought to support the Republic of Indo- 
nesia through various forms of cooperation.”” A similar organization was 
formed in Langkat Hulu, named the Committee of Indonesian-Chinese-In- 
dian Union (Komite Gabungan Indonesia-Tionghoa-India), whose objec- 
tive was to strengthen social solidarity among the various nationalities in 
support of the Indonesian revolution. On 17 July, the committee issued a 
strong condemnation of the Dutch, who were deemed to have damaged so- 
cial relations between the Indians, Chinese and Indonesians: 
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We, the Indonesian-Chinese-Indian group, hereby express our strong 
protest against the provocation and divisive politics of the Dutch gov- 
ernment. Furthermore, we demand that the Indian soldiers should be 
immediately withdrawn from Indonesia and must not be given orders 
to kill the Indonesian people. Similarly, the Chinese must not be taken 
advantage of by the NICA. We, the Indonesian-Chinese-Indians, have 
joined hands for not only years but centuries.” 


In November 1946, the interim Indian government sent two ships to trans- 
port 3,000 Indians seeking repatriation. They had been waiting for at least 
two months since Chettur visited Medan in July 1946.” The Indian govern- 
ment set a travel fare of 240 guilders per person. However, since almost all 
of the money they had was spent during the two-month waiting period, the 
passengers were only reguested to sign a statement letter that they would 
pay 42 guilders upon arrival in India. Despite the distance and hardship, 
they chose to return to the homeland to set themselves free from turbulent 
times and multidimensional conflicts in East Sumatra, the land that had 
blessed them for the last few decades. 


CONCLUSION 

This chapter shows that the Indian community in East Sumatra was heavily 
affected by the conflicts and uncertainty that overwhelmed Indonesia in the 
early days of its independence. On the one hand, they were victims; on the 
other, they were also perpetrators. The multidimensional character of this 
history forced the Indian community to create their own strategies to set 
themselves free from the entanglement of revolutionary complexity. 

The Indian community in East Sumatra responded to the revolutionary sit- 
uation in three ways. The youth played an active role in Indonesia’s struggle to 
maintain independence. Wealthy merchants, by contrast, supported the Brit- 
ish and Dutch efforts to re-establish colonial rule. Others deemed this group 
to be opportunists who took sides only for their own economic gain. A sig- 
nificant number of Indians civilians, meanwhile, refused to be engaged in the 
political conflicts and chose to stay neutral. Each response was influenced by 
that group or individual’s social status and historical experience. It is certain, 
however, as this research has shown, that more than one factor motivated the 
Indian community’s response to historical events in East Sumatra. 

Similarly, there were significant variations in both the temporal and spatial 
contexts of the hardship that the community faced. Violent acts against the 


Indian community in Medan and surrounding urban areas began in late 1945, 
especially after the arrival of the British Army, many of whom were Indian sol- 
diers. The situation worsened as Indonesian militias engaged in more freguent 
skirmishes with the British troops. This resulted in a high number of casualties 
among Indian traders and civilians. The presence of British troops in East Su- 
matra contributed to an escalation of threats to the Indian community, at the 
same time these troops were unable to provide sufficient protection for that 
community. In contrast, Indian civilians living within areas under Republican 
control beyond Medan were free from such threats and violence. 

Acts of violence can also be traced to the lasting Indonesian perception of 
the Indians in East Sumatra as ‘foreigners. The residential segregation based 
on race, first imposed by the Dutch and continued by the Japanese military 
government, exacerbated the social separation between Indonesians and 
ethnic Indians. 

Violence experienced by Indians in East Sumatra also had an internation- 
al dimension. It partly originated from the internal political constellation 
in India. The presence of the British-Indian Army was seen by the Republi- 
can fighters as an integral part of Dutch efforts to re-establish colonial rule, 
eventually leading to threats against the Indian community in East Sumatra. 
The communal political tensions in India itself that led to demands for par- 
tition contributed to an escalation of public violence in East Sumatran cit- 
ies. The perpetrators were not only Indonesian armed groups and criminals 
but also Muslim Indian soldiers who defected from the British-Indian army. 

The violence, coming on top of earlier Japanese repression, made life more 
miserable for many Indians in East Sumatra. It forced them to flee to Medan 
in the hope of getting protection from the British-Indian troops. This did 
not always turn out to be a good decision. Internal problems within the Brit- 
ish forces and the distortion that originated from the involvement of Dutch 
elements actually increased the threats towards Indians and exacerbated 
their problem of a lack of protection. Other Indians resorted to different 
strategies to avoid stigmatization, distrust and hostility. They demonstrated 
their commitment and loyalty to the Republic of Indonesia and fought to- 
gether with Indonesian freedom fighters. They did this especially by utiliz- 
ing socio-political organizations that supported Indonesian independence 
and thwarted Dutch plans to re-establish their colonial power in Indonesia. 
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In the centre of Republican power, Yogyakarta, a man changes the tire of an official car 


that flies the red-and-white Republican flag, 1948. Source: Charles Breijer, Nederlands Fotomuseum. 
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BPPI 


BPPRI 


BPR 
BPRI 


BPRI 
Brigade ss 
CGA 
CONICA 
CSC 

DPRS 
DST 

FDR 
GAMI 
GAPKI 
GASEMPA 


GERDAK 


GOC 
GPP 


Badan Kontak Organisasi Wanita (Women's Organization 
Contact Agency) 

Badan Keamanan Rakyat (People’s Security Agency) 

Badan oentoek Membantoe Pertahanan Asia (Body for Assist- 
ing the Defence of Asia) 

Badan Pembantu Garis Depan (Frontline Supporting Forces) 
Barisan Pemuda Indonesia (Indonesian Youth Front) 

Badan Penolong Korban Keluarga Perjuangan (Agency to Sup- 
port War Victims and Family) 

Badan Pusat Keselamatan Rakyat (Centre for People’s Security) 
Badan Penerangan Pemuda Indonesia (Indonesian Youth In- 
formation Agency) 

Biro Pejuang Pengikut Republik Indonesia (Bureau of Sup- 
porters of the Republic of Indonesia) 

Badan Perwakilan Rakyat (House of Representatives) 

Barisan Pemberontak Rakyat Indonesia (Indonesian People's 
Rebel Front) 

Barisan Pemberontak Republik Indonesia (Indonesian People's 
Revolutionary Front) 

Brigade Semarang Stoottroep 

Chinese General Association 

Commanding Officer of NICA 

Chinese Security Corps 

Dewan Perwakilan Rakyat Sementara (Provisional House of 
Representatives) 

Depot Speciale Troepen (Special Forces) 

Front Demokrasi Rakyat (People’s Democratic Front) 

Gerakan Anti Merdeka Indonesia (Movement Against Indone- 
sian Independence) 

Gabungan Perjuangan Kemerdekaan Indonesia (Association of 
the Struggle for Indonesian Independence) 

Gabungan Sekolah Menengah Pati (Union of Pati High 
Schools) 

Gerakan Rakyat Daerah Pendudukan (People’s Movement in 
Occupied Areas) 

Good Offices Committee 

Gabungan Pembela Proklamasi (Group in Defence of the Proc- 
lamation) 


GPTP 


HTT 


IFTU 
ILL 
INA 
IPI 
IVG 


Gabungan Perkumpulan Tionghoa Perantauan (Association of 
Overseas Chinese) 

Himpunan Tjinta Teman or Hok Tek Tong (Society of Affec- 
tionate Friends) 

International Federation of Trade Unions camp 

Indian Independence League 

Indian National Army 

Ikatan Pelajar Indonesia (Indonesian Students Association) 
Inlichtingen en Veiligheidsgroep (Intelligence and Security 
Group) 


Jawatan PPBM Jawatan Persediaan dan Pembagian Bahan Makanan (Ser- 


KL 
KMB 
KNI 
KNIL 


KNIP 


KODM 
KRIS 


KRIS-M 
KST 
KUKB 


LAPRIS 


LAPTUR 
LASWI 
LBI 
LEGITIA 


LEO 
LOC 


Masyumi 


MPK 


vice for Food Provision and Distribution) 

Koninklijke Landmacht (Royal Netherlands Army) 
Konferensi Meja Bundar (Round Table Conference) 

Komite Nasional Indonesia (Indonesian National Committee) 
Koninklijk Nederlands-Indisch Leger (Royal Netherlands East 
Indies Army) 

Komite Nasional Indonesia Pusat (Central Indonesian Nation- 
al Committee 

Komando Onderdistrik Militair (Military Sub-district Command) 
Kebaktian Rakyat Indonesia Sulawesi (Loyalty of the Indone- 
sian People of Sulawesi) 

Kebaktian Rahasia Islam Muda (Secret Islamic Youth Service) 
Korps Speciale Troepen (Special Forces Corps) 

Yayasan Komite Utang Kehormatan Belanda (Committee of 
Dutch Debts of Honour) 

Laskar Pemberontak Rakyat Indonesia Sulawesi (Indonesian 
People’s Rebel Army in Sulawesi) 

Laskar Pemberontak Turatea (Rebel Militia Turatea) 

Laskar Wanita Indonesia (Indonesian Women’s Militia) 
Laskar Buruh Indonesia (Indonesian Labour Militia) 
Lembaga Gabungan Indonesia Tionghoa dan Arab (Indone- 
sian Chinese and Arab Joint Institute) 

Laskar Ekstremis Oembaran (Oembaran Extremist Militia) 
Leger Organisatie Centrum (Army Organization Centre) 
Majelis Syuro Muslimin Indonesia (Council of Indonesian 
Muslim Associations) 

Markas Perjuangan Kota (City Struggle Headguarters) 
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MPP 
MTD 


Napindo 
NEFIS 
NICA 
NII 

NIT 

NRI 
OCYMA 
OSVIA 


OVW ers 
PDRI 


Pepolit 


Perwani 
Perwari 


Pesindo 
Peta 

PI 

PKI 
PKO 
PKR 
PKRI 


PKRS 
PMI 
PMR 
PNI 


PORI 


PPKI 


Markas Pusat Pertempuran (Central Battle Headquarters) 
Motor Transportdienst Semarang (Motor Transport Service 
Semarang) 

Nasional Pelopor Indonesia (Indonesian National Pioneers) 
Netherlands Forces Intelligence Service 

Netherlands Indies Civil Administration 

Negara Islam Indonesia (Indonesian Islamic State) 

Negara Indonesia Timur (State of East Indonesia) 

Negara Republik Indonesia (State of the Republic of Indonesia) 
Overseas Chinese Young Men’s Association 

Opleidingsschool voor Inlandsche Ambtenaren (Training 
School for Native Civil Servants) 

Oorlogsvrijwilligers (war volunteers) 

Pemerintah Darurat Republik Indonesia (Emergency Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Indonesia) 

Pendidikan Politik Tentara (Political Education of the Armed 
Forces) 

Persatuan Wanita Indonesia (Indonesian Women’s Federation) 
Persatuan Wanita Republik Indonesia (Indonesian Women’s 
Federation of the Republic of Indonesia) 

Pemuda Sosialis Indonesia (Socialist Youth of Indonesia) 
Pembela Tanah Air (Fatherland Defence Corps) 
Perhimpunan Indonesia (Indonesian Society) 

Partai Komunis Indonesia (Indonesian Communist Party) 
Pertolongan Kesehatan Oemoem (General Health Aid) 
Partai Kedaulatan Rakyat (Party of Popular Sovereignty) 
Partai Katolik Republik Indonesia (Catholic Party of the Re- 
public of Indonesia) 

Pusat Keselamatan Rakyat Sulawesi (Sulawesi People’s Welfare 
Centre) 

Palang Merah Indonesia (Indonesian Red Cross) 

Pengawasan Makanan Rakyat (Supervision of People’s Food) 
Partai Nasional Indonesia (Indonesian National Party) 
Persatuan Olah Raga Republik Indonesia (Republic of Indone- 
sia Sports Union) 

Panitia Persiapan Kemerdekaan Indonesia (Preparatory Com- 
mittee for Indonesian Independence) 


PPNI 


PPRI 


PRI 
PRI 


PRP 
PUSA 
PWR 
RAPWI 
Recomba 


RIS 
RMS 
RTC 
RVD 
SEAC 
SMP 
SP88 
SUDARA 
THHK 
TI 
TKR 


TKR 
TNI 
TP 
TRI 


TRIPS 
TRM 


UN 
WKI 


Pusat Pemuda Nasional Indonesia (Indonesian National Youth 
Centre) 

Pengikut Pejuang Republik Indonesia (Supporters of Indone- 
sian Freedom Fighters) 

Pemuda Republik Indonesia (Youth of the Republic of Indonesia) 
Penunjang Republik Indonesia (Support for the Republic of 
Indonesia) 

Partai Rakyat Pasundan (Pasundan People’s Party) 

Persatuan Ulama Seluruh Aceh (All-Aceh Ulama Association) 
Partai Wanita Rakyat (Women’s Party for the People) 
Recovery of Allied Prisoners of War and Internees 
Regeringscommissaris voor Bestuursaangelegenheden (govern- 
ment commissioner for administrative affairs) 

Republik Indonesia Serikat (United States of Indonesia) 
Republik Maluku Selatan (Republic of South Maluku) 

Round Table Conference 

Regerings Voorlichtingsdienst (Netherlands Information Service) 
South-East Asia Command 

Sekolah Menengah Pertama (Junior high school) 

Satuan Pemberontakan 88 (Rebellion Unit 88) 

Sumber Darah Rakyat (Source of the People’s Blood) 

Tiong Hoa Hwee Koan (local Chinese office) 

Tentara Islam Indonesia (Indonesian Islamic Army) 

Tentara Keamanan Rakyat (People’s Security Army, TNI prede- 
cessor) 

Tentara Keselamatan Rakyat (People’s Safety Army) 

Tentara Nasional Indonesia (Indonesian National Armed Forces) 
Tentara Pelajar (Student Army) 

Tentara Republik Indonesia (Army of the Republic of Indonesia, 
TNI predecessor) 

Tentara Republik Indonesia Persiapan Sulawesi (Preparatory 
Army of the Republic of Indonesia, Sulawesi) 

Tentara Rakyat Mataram (Mataram People's Army) 

United Nations 

Wanita Kristen Indonesia (The Indonesian Christian [Protes- 
tant| Women) 
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Glossary 


algojo 

alun-alun 

Angkatan Muda PTT 

Badan Kontak Organisasi Wanita 


Badan Perhimpunan Masyarakat Indonesia 


badan perjuangan 

badik 

balai kota 

Balai Penyelidikan Kimia 
Bandung Lautan Api 
bapak 


Barisan Banteng 

Barisan Banteng Hitam 

Barisan Kelima 

Barisan Maling-Maling 

Barisan Pelopor Pertahanan Negara 
Barisan Pemberontak Ganggawa 


executioner 

city sguare 

Young Post and Telegraph Workers 
Women’s Organization Contact 
Agency 

Agency of Indonesian 
Social Associations 

struggle body 

Buginese kris 

town hall 

Chemical Research Institute 
Bandung Fire Sea 

literally father, a charismatic older 
leader 

Buffalo Front 

Black Bull Front 

The Fifth Column 

Thieves’ Front 

National Defence Pioneers Front 


Ganggawa Rebel Front 
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Barisan Pendem 

Barisan Pengawal Tionghoa 
Barisan Srobot 

Belanda Depok 
bendewezen 

bersiap 

bezettingsleger 

bugot 

bumi hangus 

bumiputra 

Bundo Kanduang 

buruh 

Christengemeente te Depok 
controleur 

daerah 

dapur umum 

Depok Lama 

desa 

Dewan Keamanan 


Dewan Perwakilan Rakyat Jawa- 


Tengah Sementara 
Divisie Materieel Park 
Djamaat Mesehi Depok 
djongos 
eigendom verponding 
Fonds Perjuangan 


gallarang 


gaplek 

garis demarkasi 

gedor 

gemeente 

Gerakan Muda Bajeng 
Hadat Tinggi 

Hari Sumpah Pemuda 
Harimau Indonesia 


heiho 


Hua Chiau Chung Hui 


Underground Corps 

Chinese Security Battalion 

seizing unit 

the Dutch of Depok 

banditry 

get ready, be ready 

occupying army 

traitor 

scorched earth 

indigenous 

local noblewoman 

labourer 

Christian Municipality of Depok 

colonial inspector 

area 

communal kitchen 

Old Depok 

village 

Security Council 

‘Temporary Representative Council 
of the People of Central Java 

Equipment Division 

Depok Christian Congregation 

house boy 

absolute property rights 

Fighting Fund 

territorial unity, traditional func- 

tionary 

cassava 

demarcation line 

batter down a door, looting 

municipality 

Young Bajeng Movement 

High Council 

Youth Pledge Day 

Indonesian Tigers 

(Indonesian) auxiliary soldiers (for 

Japan) 


Overseas Chinese Association 


jago 

Jantung Kiblik 

Kadipaten 

kambuik 

kampong 

karaeng 

kaum plesiran 

kawedanan 

kebaya 

kekosongan kekuasaan 

Kelompok Kulon 

Kelompok Wetan 

Kementerian Pertahanan 

Kenpeitai 

klemak-klemek 

Komando Ketentaraan Kota 

Komite Gabungan Indonesia- 
Tionghoa-India 

Komite Nasional Indonesia Daerah 
Sulawesi 


Komite Pengurus Bahan Makanan 

koo 

kooti 

Kota harapan 

Kota Hijrah 

Kota impian 

Kota kongres 

Kota masa depan Indonesia 

landerijen 

landschappen 

laskar 

Laskar Gajah Mada 

Laskar Lipan Bajeng 

Laskar Merah 

Laskar Puteri Indonesia 

laskar rakyat 

Lembaga Demokrasi Baru Pemuda 
Sumatera 


strong leader, bandit 

Heart of the Republic 

princely state 

little baskets made of dried leaves 

urban village 

king, aristocrats 

place of pleasure 

district 

Javanese blouse 

power vacuum 

West Group 

South Group 

Ministry of Defence 

Japanese military police 

soft movements 

City Army Command 

Committee of Indonesian- 
Chinese-Indian Union 

South Sulawesi branch of the 
Republic’s Indonesian National 
Committee 

Staple Food Committee 

head 

province 

city of hope 

city of Islamic Restoration 

city of dreams 

congress city 

city of the future of Indonesia 

estates 

administrative territories 

militia 

Gajah Mada Militia 

Lipan Bajeng Militia 

Red Militia 

Indonesian Girls Militia 

people’s militia 

Sumatran Youth Institute for New 
Democracy 
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Lembaga Gabungan Bangsa India 


lenggoang 

Lipan Bajeng 

Majelis Harian Hadat Tinggi 
mandoer (mandor) 

mangsa siap-siapan 
Mardijkers van Depok 
Markas Agung 

merdeka 


Milik Republik Indonesia (R1) 


negara 

niemandsland 

onderdistrict 

Orang Depok Asli 

pabicara 

paccalaya 

paduka 

paduka yang mulia 

pahlawan 

pajonga 

palagan 

Panca Koa 

Panitia Persiapan Kemerdekaan 
Indonesia 

Partai Kebangsaan 

particuliere landerij 

Pasukan Alap-Alap 

pasukan maling 

patih 

pekan olahraga nasional 

pemuda 

pemudi 

penggedoran 

peranakan 

perang sabil 

Peristiwa Tiga Daerah 

Perkumpulan Naga Kuning 

Persatuan Golongan Indonesia 


Institute of Indian Union 

bandits 

Bajeng Centipede 

traditional rulers council 

supervisor 

time to get ready 

freemen of Depok 

Supreme Headguarters 

freedom, independence 

property of the Republic of 
Indonesia 

state 

no mans land 

sub-district 

Original Citizens of Depok 

customary office-bearer 

leader of a union of villages 

Your Highness 

Your Excellency 

hero 

administer of a territory 

battles 

Five Tasks 


Indonesian Independence Prepara- 


tory Committee 
National Party 
private estate 
Falcon Force 
units of thieves 
regent 
national sports games week 
youth 
youth (girls) 
robbery 
Indonesian-born 
holy war 
Three Regions Affair 
Association of Yellow Dragon 
Indonesian Union of Groups 


Persatuan India-Indonesia 
Persatuan Tionghoa Cu Kiat Kun 


Pertempuran Lima Hari Lima Malam 


priyayi 

Pusat Kebudayaan 

rampokan 

rampokkers 

Regimen Tentara Pelajar Islam 
Indonesia 

romusha 


ruko (rumah toko) 
Sekolah Guru Putri 
semi-officieele vertegenwoordiging 
serangan kilat 

serangan umum 

sholat ghaib 

surat pas 

syuhada 

Taman Makam Pahlawan 
tani 

Temporaire Krijgsraad 
Tentara Cilik 

Tentara Kambuik 
Tentara Samuik 
Tijdelijke Bestuursdienst 
tolog 

Tugu Muda 

tukang kayu 

ulama 

uleebalang 

Vreemde Oosterlingen 
Wanita Pembantu Perjuangan 
wedana 

wijkenstelsel 

wijkmeester 

zelfbesturen 

zelfbestuur 

zuiveren 


India-Indonesia Union 

Chinese Unitary Front 

Battle of Five Days and Five Nights 

Javanese royalty 

Cultural Centre 

robbery 

bandits 

Indonesian Islamic Student Army 
Regiment 

forced labourers (under Japanese 
occupation) 

shop-houses 

Girls Teachers College 

semi-official representatives 

lightning attack 

general attack 

commemoration 

special permit to pass 

martyr 

Heroes Cemetery 

farmer 

temporary court martial 

Child Soldiers 

Kambuik Army 

Child Soldiers 

‘Temporary Administrative Service 

social banditry (Sulawesi) 

Monument for the Youngsters 

carpenter 

Islamic cleric 

nobility (North Sumatra) 

Foreign Easterners 

Women’s Assistance for Struggle 

head of district 

zoning system 

quarter leader 

autonomous regions 

self-governing territory 

to clear, to purge 
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